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Important Warning ! 


There is only one “Congoleum” and it is identified 
by the Gold Seal which is pasted on the face of 
every pattern. The name “Congoleum” is a reg- 
istered trade name and the exclusive property of 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. If you want “Congoleum” 
be sure to look for the Gold Seal. 
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The pattern on the floor is 
S Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 398. In the 6x9 
St. size it costs only $9.00 


























‘*This Congoleum Rug 


29 <x 

cheers up the whole room! = 
Wouldn’t you be proud of this attic room? Simple, yes, tal 
but so dainty and immaculate. And how charmingly the wo 





colors of the Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug blend with the 
quaint, old-fashioned wall paper! 


ia | 

In the most artistic patterns imaginable there’s a ‘<:) 

Congoleum Rug to suit every room in the house, from  ' 

living room to kitchen. And these rugs are so easy to — 

clean—the firm, smooth surface needs but a few easy 
whisks with a damp mop to make it spotless. 


Durable, sanitary and colorful, Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs are a real blessing to busy housewives. Note the 
surprisingly low prices: 

6 x9 ft. $ 9.00 The rug illustrated is made 1%x3_ ft. $ .60 


13x 9 f. 1125 only in the five large sizes. 3 3 ft. 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 The smaller rugs are made a ae aes 

9 10% fr. £5.75 in Other designs to harmo- 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 
9 xe12 f 18:00 nize with it. 3. <6. ft;.2:40 





Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Dallas London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
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The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


The names that really count, the names that everybody knows, are those of Victor artists. 
On this page are three of them, and in other magazines you will find group after group of 
other famous Victor artists. Together they constitute an all-star cast of great artists without 
a parallel in the annals of music. Every one of them is identified with the noteworthy 
< musical performances of our day, from the great music of the world to the most alluring 
5 dance or the trickiest bit of jazz. 





To hear these Victor Records by Jeritza is to 
understand at once how, given the necessary 
talent, a prima donna may today take by storm 
audiences long used to perfection of performance. 
Her Tosca, Elizabeth, Elsa are triumphs, and her 
Victor Records in these roles are no less consid- 
erable triumphs for the prima donna and for the 
Victor: 

Double-faced 
688 $1.50 







Tannhauser—Dich, teure Halle 
Die Tote Stadt—Lautenlied der Marietta 


Alceste—Divinités du Styx 
Gioconda—Suicidio 


JERITZA Cavalleria Rusticana— Voi lo sapete 
A A Tosca— Vissi d’art 
Victor Artist . ‘aiid P 


6375 2.00 


687 1.50 


SET ~*~" 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies this distin- 
guished artist, whose Victor Records are an epit- 
ome of great piano music. They are made with 
his own piano, a precaution by which Paderewski 
recognizes that his Victor Records reproduce 
minutely, tone, technique, and individual artistry. 
That was the origin of these records: 

Double-faced 


6232 $2.00 Vine No. 210 
110 
Mahogany, oak 
6234 2.00 or walnut 








Minuet in G (Paderewski) 
Nocturne in B Flat (Paderewski) 


Polonaise Militaire ; 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin) 


PADEREWSKI Ya ra rp aint ao. 2—Pert T 
Victor Artist ungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part 





Davis & Sanford hie 


eee ea 


6235 2.00 





Are there points of artistry, of voice, of inton- 
ation, or interpretation, which distinguish Mar- 
tinelli from other tenors? Assuredly, but that of 
itself is less remarkable than that these subtle 
differences should be contained in a record. That 
they are contained in Victor Records is evidenced 
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by these: 

i Double-faced Victrola No. 405 

F Miskin Lucia—Fra poco a me recovero v Walnut, $250; electric, $290 
Lucia—Tu che a Dio spiegasti Pali! 5 6189 $2.00 

, Serenata (Mascagni) dv 
Zaza—O mio piccolo tavolo ingombrato J 6194 2.00 e Victrola No. S. 405 (Special) 
MARTINELLI Rigoletto—La donna é mobile dv 733 1.50 Walnut, $265; electric, $305 
Victor Artist Tosca—E lucevan le stelle 5) 5 Speciallydesigned to accommodate 


any radio receiving set 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 


Victrola 


RCG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd.,. Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 














“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 







































“The water from our Green Moun- 
tains is quite hard, yet P and G 
rine aggre Soap makes a wonderful 
suds and washes clothes cleaner 
and quicker than any 
other laundry soap I 
have ever tried. For the 
past six years I have 
used the Pand G White 
Naphtha continually — 
prior to that 
time I tried and 
tired of various 
other laundry 
soaps. It re- 
mained for 
P and G to 
solve my soap 
| problem.” 


} —Mrs.C.M.M. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
















; you the same intelligent answer.” 


here is about what you would hear: 


Ca 
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F one were curious to know just what qualities and prop- 
erties American women most desired in a laundry and 
household soap, it might at first sound a bit surprising to 
say, ““Ask the women of Vermont and Iowa—they will give 


Yet that is the case, in spite of the radically different con- 
ditions that prevail in these widely separated states. And 


“We want a white soap—we think a white soap 
is likely to be a better soap. We want a soap that 
washes clothes clean with as little labor as pos- 
sible, and that makes a fine suds in our particular 


Ri kind of water at any temperature—hot, lukewarm, 


or cold. We want a soap that acts on the dirt 
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VERMONT and l[OW. 


—from green mountains to vast prairies, 
most women prefer this one remarkable soap 


and not on the fabrics or colors—a soap that is 
safe. Finally, we want a soap which loosens dirt 
so easily and rinses out so thoroughly that fre- 
quent boiling is unnecessary to prevent grayness 
and soap-odor in the clothes.” 


We know this would be the gist of their answers, not only 
because we have asked them ourselves, but because, in each 
state, P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the /argest-selling 
laundry soap, and it has exactly the properties described above. 


It is a remarkable fact, we think, that, in spite of the 
hundreds of soaps offered for laundry and household clean- 
ing, P and G should nevertheless be by far the largest-selling 
soap in the whole country. It is a fact which should 
strongly recommend P and G to you, whatever soap you 
have been using and whether you do your own work or 
have help. And P and Gis not only a fine soap for laundry 
work, but for all other household cleaning as well. 


There is no mystery about the national supremacy of 
P and G—it is simply a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





“In my own home town of 2,000 pop- 
ulation and in all the Iowa towns I 
have visited, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the most popular 
laundry soap. The good people I 
have visited, and their friends too, all 
seem to use P and G and make the 
same good remarks about its even 
quality and the wonderful satisfaction 
it gives in any kind of water—under 

any condition. We use P and G at 

home and every place I go I find it. 

It gives one a homey feeling.” 


—Mrs. R. P., Des Moines, Ia. 
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© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 
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are} UCY WATSON did not leave home 
without regrets. For a long time she 

gazed at the desert scenery through 
tear-blurred eyes. But this sadness 

seemed rather for the past, the home 

that had been, before the death of 

her mother and the elopement of her 

io AOE OA) younger sister with a cowboy. This 
escapade of Clara’s had been the last straw. Lucy 

had clung to the home in the hope that she might 

ave her sister from following in the footsteps of 

others of the family. Always she had felt keenly the 

’ stigma of being the daughter of a saloon keeper. In 

& her school days she had suffered under this opprobrium, and 
had conceived an ideal to help her rise above the circum 
stances of her position. Clara’s defection had left her free. 
And now she was speeding away from the town where she 
had been born, with an ache in her heart, and yet a slowly 
dawning consciousness of relief, of hope, of thrill. By the 
time she reached Oglethorpe, where she was to take a branch- 
line train, she was able to address all her faculties to a re- 
alization of her adventures. 

Lucy had graduated from high school and normal school 
with honors. Of the several opportunities open to her, she 
had chosen one of welfare work among backwoods people. 
It was not exactly missionary work, as her employers 
belonged to a department of the state government. Her 
duty was to go among the poor families of the wilderness and 
help them to make better homes. The significance of these 
words had prompted Lucy to make her choice. Better 
homes! It had been her ideal to help make her own home 
better, and so long as her mother lived she had succeeded. 

lhe salary offered was small, but that did not cause her 
concern. The fact that she had the welfare department of 
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By ZANE GREY 
I/ustrations by Charles S. Chapman 


the state behind her, and could use to a reasonable extent 
funds for the betterment of these primitive people, was 
something of far greater importance. When she had accepted 
this position two remarks had been made to her, both of 
which had been thought-provoking. Mr. Sands, the head 
of the department, had said, ‘“‘We would not trust every 
young woman with this work. It is a sort of state experi- 
ment. But we believe in the right hands it will be a great 
benefit to these uncultivated people of the backwoods. 
Tact, cleverness and kindliness of heart will be factors in 
your success.” 

Lucy had derived gratification from this indirect compli- 
ment. The other remark had aroused only amusement. 
Mrs. Larabee, also connected with the welfare work, had 
remarked: 

“You are a good-looking young woman, Miss Watson. 
You will cause something of a stir among the young men 
at Cedar Ridge. I was there last summer. Such strapping 
young giants I never saw! I liked them, wild and uncouth 
as they were. I wouldn’t be surprised if one of them mar- 
ried you.” 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
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‘‘WE’RE ON TOP OF CEDAR RIDGE, LOOKING DOWN UPON THE HOMES OF THE BACKWOODSMEN YOU’VE COME TO LIVE AMONG”? 


The Bee Ftunter 


Oglethorpe was a little way station in the desert. 
The branch-line train, consisting of two cars and 
the engine, stood waiting on a side track. Mexicans 
in huge sombreros and Indians with colored blankets 
stolidly watched Lucy carry her heavy bags from 
one train to the other. A young brakeman espied her 
and helped her aboard, not forgetting some bold 
and admiring glances. The coach was only partly 
filled with passengers, and those whom Lucy noticed 
bore the stamp of the range. 

Soon the train started over an uneven and uphill 
roadbed. Lucy began to find pleasure in gazing out 
of the window. The flat, bare desert had given place 

to hills, fresh with spring greens. The air had lost the tang 
of the cattle range. Occasionally Lucy espied a black table- 
land rising in the distance, and this she guessed was timbered 
mountain country, whither she was bound. 

At noon the train arrived at its terminal stop, San Dimas, 
a hamlet of flat-roofed houses. Lucy was interested only in the 
stagecoach that left here for her destination, Cedar Ridge. 

The young brakeman again came to her assistance and 
carried her baggage. ‘‘Goin’ up in the woods, hey?’’ he 
queried curiously. 

“Yes, I think they did say woods—backwoods,”’ laughed 
Lucy. “I go to Cedar Ridge, and farther still.” 

“‘ All alone—a pretty girl!’”’ he exclaimed gallantly. ‘‘For 
two cents I’d throw up my job an’ go with You.” 

“Thank you. Do you think I need a—a protector?” 
replied Lucy. 

‘“‘Among those bee hunters an’ white-mule drinkers—I 
reckon you do, miss.” 

“T imagine they will not be any more dangerous than 
cowboys on the range—or brakemen on trains,’’ replied 
Lucy with a smile. ‘‘ Anyway I can take care of myself.” 
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““MA AND PA HAVE BEEN TELLIN’ 


“T’ll bet you can,” he said admiringly. ‘Good luck.” 

Lucy found herself the sole passenger in the stagecoach, 
and soon bowling along a good road. The driver, a weather- 
beaten old man, appeared to have a grudge against his 
horses. Lucy wanted to climb out in front and sit beside 
him, so that she could see better, and have opportunity to 
ask questions about the country and the people. The 
driver’s language, however, was hardly conducive to nearer 
acquaintance; therefore Lucy restrained her inquisitive 
desires, and interested herself in the changing nature of the 
eee and the occasional vista that opened up between the 

ills. 

It seemed impossible not to wonder about what was going 
to happen to her; and the clinking of the harness on the 
horses, the rhythmic beat of their hoofs, and the roll of 
wheels all augmented her sense of the departure from an old 
and unsatisfying life toward a new one fraught with endless 
hopes, dreams, possibilities. Whatever was in store for her, the 
worthy motive of this work she had accepted would uphold 
her and keep her true to the ideal she had set for herself. 

The only instructions given Lucy were that she was to go 
among the families living in the backwoods between Cedar 
Ridge and what was called the Rim Rock; and to use her 
abilities to the best advantage in teaching them to have 
better homes. She had not been limited to any method, or 
restricted in any sense, or hampered by any church or 
society. She was to use her own judgment and report her 
progress. Something about this work appealed tremen- 
dously to Lucy. The responsibility weighed upon her, yet 
stimulated her instinct for conflict. She had been given a 
hint of what might be expected in the way of difficulties. 
Her success or failure would have much to do with future 
development of this state welfare work. 


Gard appreciated just how much these isolated and poor 
families might gain or lose through her. Indeed, though 
beset by humility and doubt, she felt that a glorious oppor- 
tunity had been presented to her; and she called upon all 
the courage and intelligence she could summon. There 
was little or nothing she could plan until she got among 
these people. But during that long ride through the lonely 
hills, up and ever upward into higher country, she labored 
at what she conceived to be the initial step toward success— 
to put into this work all her sympathy and heart. 


ME ABOUT YOU, BUT I 





RECKON I1’M NOT SATISFIED’”’ 


Presently she plucked up spirit enough to address the 
stage driver. ‘‘ How far is it to Cedar Ridge?”’ 

‘““Wal, some folks calkilate it’s round twenty-five miles; 
then there’s tothers say it’s more,’’ he drawled. ‘But I 
don’t agree with nary of them.” 

“You would know, of course,” said Lucy appreciatingly. 


“How far do you call it?” 


““Reckon aboot twenty miles as a crow flies an’ shinnyin’ 
round forty on this uphill road.” 

Lucy felt rather bewildered at this reply and did not risk 
incurring more confusion. She was sure of one thing, how- 
ever, and it was that the road assuredly wound uphill. 


J. gutehl the middle of the afternoon the stage reached the 
summit of what appeared rolling upland country, grassy 
in patches and brushy in others, and stretching away toward 
a bold, black mountain level with a band of red rock shining 
in the sun. Lucy gazed westward across a wide depression, 
gray and green, to a range of ragged peaks, notched and 
sharp, with shaggy slopes. They stirred something buoyant 
and thrilling in Lucy. Gradually she lost sight of both 
ranges, as the road began to wind down somewhat, obstruct- 
ing her view. Next to interest her were clearings in the 
brush, fields and fences and cabins, with a few cattle and 
horses. Hard as she peered, however, Lucy did not see any 
people. 

The stage driver made fast time over this rolling country, 
and his horses trotted swingingly along as if home and feed 
were not far off. For Lucy the day had been tiring; she 
had exhausted herself with unusual sensation. She closed 
her eyes to rest them and fell into a doze. 

The stage driver awoke her. ‘Say, miss, there’s Cedar 
Ridge, an’ thet green hill above is what gives the town its 
name,” he said. ‘It’s a good ways , oa 
off yit, but I reckon we'll pull in : 
aboot dark.” 

Lucy’s eyes opened upon a won- 
derful valley, just now colored by 
sunset haze. A cluster of cottages 
and houses nestled under a mag- 
nificent sloping ridge, billowy and 
soft with green foliage. The valley 
was pastoral and beautiful. This 
could not be the backwoods country 
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into which she was going. 
Lucy gazed long with the 
most pleasing of impressions. 
Then her gaze shifted to the ridge from which the 
town derived its name. Far as she could see to east 
and west it extended, a wild black barrier to what hid 
beyond. It appeared to slope higher toward the east, 
where on the horizon it assumed the proportions of a 
mountain. 

To Lucy’s regret, the winding and descending nature 
of the road again obscured distant views. Then the 
sun set; twilight appeared short; and soon darkness 
settled down. Lucy had never before felt mountain 
air, but she recognized it now. How cold and pure! 
Would the ride never end? She peered through the 
darkness, hoping to see lights of the village. At last 
they appeared, dim pin points through the blackness. 
She heard the barking of dogs. The stage wheeled 
round a corner of trees, to enter a wide street, and at 
last to slow down before looming flat-topped houses, 
from which the yellow lights shone. 

‘Miss, anybody goin’ to meet you?” queried the 
driver. 

““No,”’ replied Lucy. 

“Wal, whar shall I set you down—post office, store 
or hotel?”’ 


ead was about to answer his question, when he en- 

lightened her by drawling that she did not need to 
make any choice because all three places mentioned 
were in the same house. 

When the stage came to a halt Lucy saw a high 
porch upon whieh lounged the dark forms of men 
silhouetted against the yellow light of lamps. Despite 
the lights she could scarcely see to gather up her be 
longings. 

To her relief the stage driver reached in for her grips 
““Hyar we air—Cedar Ridge—last stop—all out,’’ he 
drawled. 

Lucy stepped down hurriedly so that she could stay 
close to him. The darkness and the strangeness of th« 
place, with those silent men so close, made her heart 
beat a little quicker. She followed her escort up wide, 
rickety steps, between two lines of men, some of whom 
leaned closer to peer at her, and into a large room 
dimly lighted by a hanging lamp. 

“Bill, hyars a party fer you,” announced the driver, 
setting down the baggage. ‘An’, miss, I’ll thank you 
fer ten dollars—stage fare.”’ 

Lucy stepped under the lamp so that she could sce 
to find the money in her purse, then turning to pay 
the driver she espied a tall man standing with him. 

‘‘Madam, do you want supper an’ bed?” he asked. 

“Yes. Iam Lucy Watson, of Felix, and I shall want room 
and board, perhaps for a day or two, until I find out where 
I’m to go,” replied Lucy. 

He lighted a lamp and held it up so that he could see her 
face. ‘Glad to help you anyway I can,” he said. ‘I'm 
acquainted in these parts. Come this way.” 

He led her into a hallway and up a stairway into a small 
room, where he placed the lamp upon a washstand. “I'll 
fetch your baggage up. Supper will be ready in a few 
minutes.” 

When he went out Lucy looked first to see if there was a 
key in the lock on the door. There was not, but she found a 
bolt, and laughed ruefully at the instant relief it afforded. 

“I’m a brave welfare worker,”’ she whispered to hersel! 
scornfully. 

Then she gazed about the room. Beside the washstand 
before noted, it contained a chair and a bed. The latte: 
looked clean and inviting to Lucy. There would be need of 
the heavy roll of blankets at the foot. The cold air appeared 
to go right through Lucy. And the water in the pitcher was 
like ice. Before she had quite made herself ready to go 
downstairs, she heard a bell ring, and then a great trampling 
of boots, and a scraping of chairs on a bare floor. 


Si if Binwoe men coming in to supper!"’ she exclaimed. “ Bee 
hunters and white-mule drinkers, that brakeman said. 
Well, if I have to meet them I—I can stand it now, I guess.” 
The hall and stairway were so dark that Lucy had to feel 
her way down to the door. She was guided by the loud 
voices and laughter in the dining room. Lucy could not 
help hesitating at the door. Neither her courage nor pride 
could prevent the rise of unfamiliar emotions. She was 2 
girl, alone, at the threshold of new life. Catching her 
breath, she opened the door. 

The dining room was now brightly lighted and full of men 
sitting at the tables. As Lucy entered, the hubbub of voices 
quieted, and a sea of faces seemed to confront her. There 
was a small table vacant. Lucy seated herself in one of the 
two chairs. Her feeling of strangeness was not alleviated by 
the attention directed toward her. Fortunately the pro- 
prietor approached at once, asking what she would have to 
eat. When she had given her order, Lucy casually looked 
up and around the room. To her surprise and relief none of 
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the young men now appeared to be interested in her. They 
had lean, hard faces and wore dark, rough clothes. Lucy 
rather liked their appearance, and she found herself listen- 
ing to the snatches of conversation. 

‘Jeff's rarin’ to plow right off,’’ said one. 

“‘Reckon it’ll be plumb boggy,” was the reply. 

And then others of them spoke. ‘‘My haws piled me up 
this mawnin’,’”” and ‘Who air you goin’ to take to the 
dance?”’ and ‘‘Lefty March paid what he owed me, an’ I 
near dropped daid,” and ‘Did you-all hear about Edd 
Denmeade makin’ up to Sadie again after she dished him 
once?” and ‘“‘Edd’s shore crazy fer a wife. Wants a home, | 
rec kon.” 

The talk of these young men was homely and crude. It 
held a dominant note of humor. Probably they were as 
fun-loving as the riders of the low country. Lucy had 
expected to be approached by some of them, or at least to 
hear witticisms at her expense. But nothing of the kind 
happened. She was the only woman in the room, and she 
might not have been there at all, for any attention she 
received. Something of respect was forced from Lucy; yet, 
womanlike, she suffered a slight pique. Soon her supper 
came and, being hungry, she 
attended to that. 
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Presently the kitchen door opened, and 
a stout woman entered with pleasant greet- 
ing. ‘‘Miss Watson, my husband said we 
might find somethin’ we could do for you,” 
she said kindly. 

“Yes, indeed, you may be able to give 
me information I need,” replied Lucy. 

“I'll fetch your breakfast an’ then you 
can tell me what you want to know.” 

The proprietor’s wife introduced herself 
as Mrs. Lynn, and appeared to be a 
motherly person, kindly and full of curi- 
osity. Lucy frankly explained the nature 
of the work she was about to undertake. 

“T think it’s a fine idea,’’ responded 
Mrs. Lynn emphatically. ‘‘ If only the Den- 
meades an’ the rest of them will have it.’ 

‘Will they be too proud or—or anything 
to give me a chance?” asked Lucy 
anxiously. 

‘We're all plain folks up here, an’ the 
backwoods families keep to themselves,” 
she replied. ‘‘I don’t know as I'd call them proud. They’re 
ignorant enough, goodness knows. But they’re just back- 
woods. Like ground hogs, they stay in their holes.” 

On the moment the woman’s husband came in from the 
street. He appeared to be a gaunt man, pallid, and evi- 
dently suffered from a lung complaint, for he had a hoarse 
cough. 


“FILL, come here,’ called his wife. ‘‘ Miss Watson has 

what I think a wonderful mission—if it will only work. 
She’s been hired by the state government to go among our 
people up here in the backwoods an’ teach them things. She 
has explained to me a lot of things she will do. But in few 
words, it means better homes for those poor people. What 
do you think about it?”’ 

“Wal, first off I’d say she is a plucky an’ fine little gir! to 
take such a job,” replied Mr. Lynn. ‘Then I'd say it’s good 
of the state. But when it comes to what the Denmeades 
an’ the Claypools will think about it, I’m up a stump.” 

“Bill, it’s such a splendid idea,” said his wife earnestly. 
““She can do much for the mothers an’ children up there. 
We must help her to get a start.” 


“‘T reckon. Now let’s see,’’ returned her husband ponder- 
ingly. ‘If our backwoods neighbors are only approached 
right, they’re fine an’ hospitable. The women would wel- 
come anyone who could help them. But the men ain’t so 
easy. Miss Watson, though, bein’ young an’ nice-lookin’, 
may be able to make a go of it. If she can keep Edd Den- 
meade or one of them bee hunters from marryin’ her!”’ Here 
Lynn laughed good-humoredly and smiled knowingly at 
Lucy. 


RS. LYNN took the question more seriously. ‘I was 
i goin’ totell herthat myself,’’she said. ‘‘ But we mustn’t 
give her the wrong impression about our neighbors. These 
backwoodsmen are not Bluebeards, though they are strong 
on gettin’ wives. They are a clean, hardy, pioneer people. 
Edd Denmeade, for instance now—he’s a young man the 
like of which you won’t see often. He’s a queer fellow, a 
bee hunter, wonderful good to look at, wild like them woods 
he lives in, but a cleaner, finer boy I never knew. He loves 
his sisters. He gives his mother every dollar he earns, 
which, heaven knows, isn’t many.. Now, Miss Lucy, Edd 
like as not will grab you right up an’ pack you off an’ marry 
you. That would settle your welfare work.” 

“But, Mrs. Lynn,” protested Lucy, laughing, “it takes 
two to make a bargain. I did not come up here to marry 
anyone. With all due respect to Mister Edd’s manner of 
courting, I feel perfectly capable of taking care of myself. 
We can dismiss that.” 

“Don’t you be too sure!” ejaculated Mrs. Lynn bluntly. 
“It’s better to be safe than sorry. I ain’t above tellin’ you 
though—if Edd Denmeade really fell in love with you, 
that’d be different. Edd has been tryin’ to marry ever’ 
single girl in the country. An’ I don’t believe he’s been in 
love with any one of them. He’s just woman hungry, as 
sometimes these backwoodsmen get. That speaks well for 
him bein’ too clean an’ fine to be like many others. An’ as 
to that, Edd is only one of a lot of good boys.’”’ 

“Thanks for telling me,” replied Lucy. ‘‘Of course I 
want to know all I can find out about these people. But just 
now what I need to know is how to get among them.” 

““Mary, I’ve been thinkin’,” spoke up Mr. Lynn, “‘an’ I’ve 
an idea. Suppose I call in the Rim Cabin school-teacher. 
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After supper there was 





nothing for her to do but go 








to her room. It was cold and 
she quickly went to bed. For 
a while she lay there shiver- 
ing between the cold sheets, 
but presently she grew warm 
and comfortable. The dark- 
ness appeared pitch black. 
Distant voices penetrated 
from the lower part of the 
house; and through the open 
window came the sound of 
slow footsteps accompanied 
by clink of spurs. Then from 
somewhere far off sounded 
the bay of a hound, and it 
was followed by the wild 
bark of a coyote. Both bay 
and bark struck lonesomely 
upon her spirit. 


UCY realized that actually 
to experience loneliness, 
to be really cut off from 
familyand friends, wasvastly 
different from the thought 
of it. She had deliberately 
severed all ties. She was 
alone in the world, with her 
way to make. A terrible 
blank sense of uncertainty 
assailed her. Independence 
was wholly desirable, but in 
its first stage it seemed hard. 
Lucy was not above tears, 
and she indulged in a luxury 
long unfamiliar to her. Then 
she cried herself to sleep. 
















When she awoke, the sun 
|. was shining in upon her. The 
‘ air was crisp and cold and 


bore a fragrance wild and 
sweet, new to Lucy. With 
i. the bright daylight all her 
: courage returned, even tothe 
point of exhilaration. She 
put on a woolen dress and 
heavier shoes. The cold air 
; and water had greatly accel- 
‘ erated her toilet. When had 
her cheeks glowed as rosily 
as now? 

And for that matter, when 
had her hair been as rebel- 
lious? But she had no time 
now to brush it properly, 
even if her hands had not 
been numb. She hurried 
down to the dining room. 

A wood fire blazed and 























cracked in the stove, to 








Lucy’s great satisfaction. 
The dining room was empty. 


**BALDY MIGHT HAVE SLIPPED OVER THE CLIFF ON THAT NARROW PLACE. IT 


SHORE WAS WET” 
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**1’M AGONER 
THIS TIME, 
ADA; LILY 
MURMURED. 
**1’M A GONER”’ 


Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


aq|1LY DODGE, that wistful slip of a girl, so 
fair and fragile, had formed with the sturdy 
Ada Corey one of those friendships that 
sometimes suggest to observers an unworthy 
but persistent thought upon the profundity 
8) of girlish vanity. So often isa beautiful girl’s 
875 best girl friend the precise companion piece 
CAWIE-MuH)\ to set off most abundantly the charms of the 
beauty, or, if both girls of a pair be well-favored, so fre- 
quently is one dark and the other fair, and each the best 
obtainable background for the other, that the spectator is 
almost forced to suppose many such intimacies to be deliber- 
ately founded upon pictorial grounds. 

But this is not to say that these decorative elections to 
friendship are unaccompanied by genuine fondness; and 
although Lily Dodge found her background in the more 
substantial Ada, she found also something to lean upon and 
cling to and admire. For Lily was one of those girls we call 
ethereal, because they do not seem intended to remain long 
in a world their etherealness makes appear gross. They 
usually do remain as long as other people do, yet their 
seeming almost poised for a winging departure brings them 
indulgences and cherishings not shown to that stouter, 
self-reliant type to which Ada Corey was thought to belong. 














I/ustrations by Henry Raleigh 


It was Ada herself who pointed this out during an autumn 
twilight walk the two were taking through leaf-strewn 
pathways in a park of the opulent suburb where they lived. 
“‘T don’t see why you worry, Lily,” she said. ‘I believe you 
could get away with anything! You're the kind that can.” 

“Oh, not this!” Lily protested in a wailing whisper. No 
one was near them; but in her trouble she seemed to fear the 
garrulity of even the old forest trees of the park. ‘‘ Nobody 
in the world could get out of such a miserable state of things 
as I’ve got myself into now, Ada.” 

But this was by no means Miss Corey’s first experience 
of her friend’s confidences of despair. ‘I wouldn’t bother 
about it at all if I were you, Lily,” she said cheerfully. “I 
wouldn’t give it a thought.” 

“You wouldn't?” Lily cried feebly, and her incredulity 
was further expressed by her feet, which refused to bear her 
onward in so amazed a condition. She halted, facing her 





companion in a stricken manner. ‘‘ You wouldn’t give it a 
thought? When I’ve just told you that this time it’s three!” 

“No,” Ada returned stoutly. ‘I wouldn’t. If I were you, 
I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t even if it were four!” 

Lily moaned, and in a hopeless appeal for a higher witness 
to such folly cast her eyes to heaven—or at least to as 
much of a paling sky as roofed over the tattered brown 
foliage above her. ‘‘ You wouldn’t give it a thought! Not 
even if there were four of ’em!’’ Then, as the woodland spot 
where they had stopped was somewhat secluded and apart 
from the main-traveled roads of the park, Lily felt at liberty 
to lean against a tree and apply a hand to her forehead in an 
excellent gesture of anguish. ‘I’m a goner this time, Ada,” 
she murmured. ‘I’m a goner.”’ 

“You aren’t anything of the kind,’’ Miss Corey assured 
her. ‘I tell you it’s not worth bothering about.” 

“Oh!” Lily uttered a sound of indignation, dropped the 
dramatic little hand, and spoke sharply. ‘‘ You stand there, 
Ada Corey, and tell me that if such a thing happened to 
you, you wouldn’t give it a thought?” 

“‘T didn’t say that.” 

“You did! You just said = ; 

“No, I said if I were you,’’ Ada explained. “A thing like 
this wouldn’t happen to me.” 
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“Why wouldn’t it? It might happen to anybody,” Lily 
returned quickly. ‘‘Suppose it did happen to you? Do you 
mean to tell me that if three separate, individual men all 
pretty nearly considered themselves practically almost en- 
caged to be married to you at the same time, you wouldn’t 
cive it a thought? You wouldn’t bother about it at all?” 
~ “T said I wouldn’t if I were you,’’ Ada insisted. 

“Why wouldn't you?” 

‘For just the reason I told you. Because you’re the kind 
that can get away with anything.” 

“But I can’t!’’ Lily cried. ‘I’m always in some sort of 
miserable mess or other.” 

‘Yes, pretty often,” her friend assented. ‘ But it’s always 
4 new one, and nobody ever does anything about the old 
one, so why should you care? You'll write one of these three 
bovs a little weepy note, and you'll have a little weepy scene 
with another, and that’ll leave only the one you like the best, 
and _"" 

“But I don’t,” Lily interrupted piteously. “I don’t 
absolutely know I like him as much as I thought I did 
either.” 

“What!’’ Ada cried. ‘Not even him?” 

‘‘How can anybody ever be absolutely certain?” Lily 
returned. ‘‘I mean certain enough to get married. You 
know it’s a thing you’ve got to look at pretty seriously, 
Ada—getting actually married.” 


B' 'T for the moment Ada did not seem to be sympathetic; 
she was staring wide-eyed at her friend. ‘‘So you’re going 
to wriggle out of it with all three of them.” 

“But maybe I can’t,” Lily moaned. ‘‘Suppose they in- 
sisted? Suppose they just wouldn’t let me?”’ 

“Has there ever been anything anybody wouldn't let 
you do?” 

Lily moaned again. ‘‘ You mean I’m spoiled. You mean 
people let me make ’em miserable. Oh, it’s true, Ada. I do 
wish I could be more like you.”’ 

“Like me?’’ Ada laughed shortly. 
the world.” 

“Yes, I would,’”’ Lily insisted, and she took her friend’s 
hand in her own. ‘‘I’d give anything in the world to be like 
you. You don’t know what a trouble Iam to my mother and 
father. They’re always in some kind of stew or other over 
me, and I can’t help it, because I’m always getting myself 
into such fearful messes. You never trouble your family; 
you're always a comfort to ’em. You aren’t romantic and 
imaginative and sentimental and fly-off-the-handle, the way 
Iam. You're steady and reliable, and people always know 
exactly where to find you.” 


“You wouldn’t for 
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**“GOOD HEAVENS! 


YOUR FATHER AND I BOTH THOUGHT YOU WERE GETTING OVER IT. 
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But upon this Ada looked puzzled. ‘‘Is that so?” she 
asked gravely. ‘‘Is that how I seem to you, Lily?” 

‘““To me? Good heavens! Don’t you know that’s the way 
everybody thinks of you? Everybody knows you're depend- 
able; you’re what they call so satisfactory, Ada. Your 
family and everybody else know you'll never do anything 
reckless or susceptible or dreamy. Nobody on earth knows 
what J’/l do, because I don’t myself. Just Jook at the 
difference between us!”’ 

With that, as if the bodily contrast of the two expressed 
the contrast in character she had in mind, Lily extended her 
arms sidewise from her in an emotional gesture inviting an 
inspection of herself foredoomed to be damning; then 
pointed dramatically at Ada. ‘Just look at you and then 
look at me,’’ she cried. ‘‘See what a terrible difference it is!”’ 

Then she dropped her arms to her sides, submitting her 
case to an invisible jury, who might well have returned a 
verdict that at least the outward difference was pleasant 
rather than terrible. In the twilight that now was dusk 
beneath the trees the fair-haired and ethereal Lily, in her 
slim gray dress, seemed to be made of a few wisps of mist and 
a little gold. About her was a plaintive grace not a quality 
of her dark-eyed and more substantial companion; yet both 
girls were comely; both were of the peach-bloom age that 
follows the awkward years; each had a grace of her own; 
and neither had cause to be disturbed by anything wherein 
she was unlike the other. Yet both were disturbed. 

Ada’s gravity had increased. ‘‘ You’re all wrong about it, 
Lily,”’ she said. ‘“I’d give anything in the world to be 
like you.” 

“What !”’ Lily cried. ‘You wouldn’t! Why?” 

“Because of what I said. You can get away with any- 
thing, and people expect it. But if J ever did anything 
queer it would upset everybody. There'd be no end to it.” 

“But you never w7/l/”’ Lily almost shouted. 

““Won’t I?” Ada returned. ‘‘What makes you so sure?” 

“Why, you simply couldn’t! My life is just one long 
eternal succession of queernesses; I mever do anything 
rational; I don’t seem to know how; but you’re never 
anything but sensible, Ada. You'll fall in love sensibly some 
day—not like me, but with just one man at a time—and 
he’ll be exactly the person your family’ll think you ought 
to be in love with. And you'll have a nice, comfortable 
wedding, without any of the ushers misbehaving because you 
wouldn’t marry him instead; and then you'll bring up a 
large family to go to church every Sunday and take an 
interest in missionary work and everything. Don’t you see 
how much J ought to be like that, and how much you really 
are precisely that? Don’t you, Ada?” 
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Ada shook her head slowly. ‘Well, it doesn’t always 
quite seem so,”’ she said. Then, beginning to stroll onward, 
continuing their walk, she looked even more serious than 
before, and inquired: ‘‘What are you going to wear to- 
morrow night?” 

Lines almost tragic appeared upon Lily’s forehead, and 
her previously mentioned troubles seemed of light account 
compared to this one. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ she wailed. ‘‘That’s 
another thing that’s been on my mind all day. I haven’t the 
least idea. What would you?” 


HE was still hopelessly preoccupied with the problem 
when she reached home, after parting with Ada at the 

park gates; and in her own pretty room she went to one of 
her two clothes’ closets even before she went to a mirror. 
Frowningly she looked over her party dresses. The slim, 
tender-colored fabrics, charming even though unoccupied, 
hung weightlessly upon small, shoulderlike shapes of 
nickeled wire; and as she restlessly slid the hangers to and 
fro along the rail that held them, she produced a delicate 
swish and flutter among the silk and chiffons before her, so 
that they were like a little pageant of pretty ghosts of the 
dances to which their young mistress had worn them. Lily 
approved of none of them, however; and, hearing her 
mother’s firm step approaching the door of the room, behind 
her, she said desperately, without turning, ‘I haven’t got a 
thing, mamma, I haven’t got a single thing!” 

Mrs. Dodge, that solid matron, so inexplicably unlike her 
daughter, came into the room breathing audibly after an 
unusually hurried ascent of the stairs. ‘‘Lily,’’ she said, in 
the tone of one who still controls an impending emotion, 
“‘you must never do this to me again. I can’t stand it.” 

“Do what to you again?’’ Lily inquired absently, not 
turning from her inspection. ‘I haven’t got a thing I could 
wear tomorrow night, mamma. Absolutely, I don’t see how 
I can go unless ——’”’ 

“Lily!”” Mrs.. Dodge exclaimed in a tone so eloquently 
vehement as to command a part of her daughter’s attention. 
“Listen to me!” 

Lily half turned, holding forth for exhibition a dress she 
had removed from its hanger. ‘‘ What’s the matter, mamma? 
This pale gray chiffon is absolutely the only thing I haven’t 
worn so often I just couldn’t face anybody in again, but it 
never was a becoming ——”’ 

“Lily, put down that dress and listen to me!” 

“I’m sure it won’t do,’’ the daughter said regretfully; 
but she obeyed and hung the dress over the back of a chair. 


(Continued on Page 195) 





WHAT ON EARTH HAS STARTED YOU ALL UP AGAIN?’? 
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““YOU SEE,’’ SAID CONNIE, SIGHING, 
““1’VE BOUGHT A HOUSE”’ 


ss|R ETT and Brett were not, ordinarily, easily 

¥4| embarrassed. Ordinarily, in fact, they had 
#1] no cause for embarrassment. Like a certain 
well-known blacksmith, they could look the 
whole world in the face, for not only did 
ba] they owe not any man, but they were in- 
¥%| debted to no man. Man, as a sex, had had 
=43| little to do with the lives of Paula and 
Decorators, although now, after fifteen years 
of business together, they had several dozen of the species 
on their pay roll. Brett and Brett did not, however, dislike 
men, either separately oren masse. They were ardent femi- 
nists, both of them, and all that they demanded of man was 
that he approach as closely as possible that human perfec- 
tion toward which they, as practical, modern women, were 
striving. They asked for, and expected, nothing further— 
except, perhaps, the proper discounts for prompt payments 
of cash. And now, after fifteen years of proof that a woman 
can hew out her own life without help from that sex which 
nature had fashioned to complement their own, to come face 
to face with this decision! 

It had not been spoken aloud, and each Miss Brett, a little 
shaken by the realization that the thought which filled her 
mind had become equally paramount in the mind of the 
other, hesitated. Paula, the elder, bit her lip and looked out 
the window of their private office, down the half-block of 
side street to the busy avenue; with the gleaming square of 
glass as a background for her chiseled profile, she might have 
been a picture—idealized—of the modern business woman in 
America. Dorothy leaned back in the Martha Washington 
armchair, marcelled brown hair resting upon the glazed 
chintz cover, smart patent-leather slippers crossed over the 
mauve-and-blue hooked rug, and waited. 














ce 


ELL,” said Paula distinctly, turning her clear eyes 
from the stream of traffic and resting them, in slight 
confusion, upon her sister’s face, “‘it comes down to that. 
The best thing we can do is to set about finding another 
husband for Connie.” 

“But ” Dorothy smiled uncertainly, ‘‘ but what’s the 
procedure?”’ she demanded. ‘I mean, what does Connie do? 
Sit at home somewhere in a ruffled frock, while we bring 
prospective suitors to her feet? It’s so absurd!” 

“Isn't it?” agreed Paula. She too smiled; in spite of the 
indignity that lay in the situation, there was humor as well. 
But the smile faded; her slender manicured hands balanced 
a carved piece of old ivory on the rosewood surface of her 
desk. ‘‘ Doro, we’ve got to take her to live with us.” 

Dorothy Brett was silent. They knew their duty, thcse 
two efficient young women; indeed they had been doing it, 
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not only for Connie, but for the cause of self-respecting 
womanhood for fifteen years. But Connie—to live with them! 
Connie O’Toole was the little sister of Brett and Brett, 
Decorators. She had been eight years old when their father’s 
death—perhaps the only incentive they had received from 
any man—had involved them in business. The education of 
Connie, coming as it did in the first flush of their own really 
extraordinary success, had seemed a marvelous opportunity, 
and Connie herself as pliable a little piece of human clay as 
any creators of perfect womanhood could wish. Then, when 
she was seventeen and a great war on, she had eloped, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, with an obscure young man in 
khaki, named O’Toole. The first that Brett and Brett saw of 
the young man was also the last. 
Connie appeared with him at their offices one crisp autumn 
afternoon. ‘This is Timmy, Paula. I’ve just married him.”’ 
Paula and Dorothy were left still gasping inadequately 
when they disappeared—a delighted, sparkling Connie and a 
red-headed young man wearing khaki and a friendly grin. 
A week later, after a silence as complete as though an 
earthquake had swallowed her, Connie telephoned them. 
“Timmy sailed today,’’ her soft voice reached them over the 


“‘A HOUSE!’’ 





SAID DOROTHY AND PAULA 
IN OUTRAGED CHORUS 


wire. ‘‘We have a lovely apartment in Brooklyn. Won't 
you come over and see me?” 

Mrs. Timothy O’Toole, seventeen years old and appearing 
fourteen, was enthroned in a large apartment, three dollars 
and forty cents’ worth of taxi fare away from anything, and 
facing a large green park. Each of the seven rooms of the 
O’Toole home was filled with shiningly new furniture which 
had been purchased with no. regard for the sensibilities of 
Brett and Brett, Decorators. Besides the furniture there 
were three canaries, a large bowl of goldfish, a puppy and a 
photograph of the absent master. 

“Go back to school!’’ Connie had echoed her sister’s firm 
pronouncement. ‘Why, I’m a married woman.” 

Besides a wholly natural sadness, Connie’s chief feeling 
was one of utter bewilderment when the letter announcing 
Timmy’s death in action reached the Brooklyn apartment. 
Brett and Brett were overwhelmed with a great and reverent 
relief, which lasted for about five minutes. 

“Oh, I couldn’t leave my home,” Connie said in a shocked 
little voice, at this second attempt of theirs to dethrone her 
from her rightful position. ‘‘And anyway,” she added 
naively as an afterthought, ‘I’m going to have a baby.” 

And so the transit of Mr. Timmy O’Toole, however brief, 
across the lives of Brett and Brett was not to be forgotten. 
It had left three distinct relicts—Timmy, Terry and the 
name of O’Toole. It was like Connie to have had twins; 
Paula and Dorothy had looked at the two blanketed objects 
which a trained nurse displayed to them with a wholly 
illogical pride, and then looked at one another in despera- 
tion. What could one do with a girl like that? 


Fok two years, it seemed that one could do nothing. Con- 
nie continued, with a sweet and gentle stubbornness, to 
dwell in the large Brooklyn apartment, to wheel her twins 
in the large green park, and to become the spoiled darling of 
an entire neighborhood. Never did Paula or Dorothy make 
the long trek from New York to the O’Toole home without 
finding there some neighbor, rocking a twin, cooking dinner. 
or manning Connie’s sewing machine. Connie accepted 
these services with that same gentle smile with which she 
accepted from her sisters checks to fill the gaps which an 
inadequate income would leave. 

Finally, when Connie’s twentieth birthday had passed, 
and Timmy and Terry were recovered from the sickness 
which had descended upon them after eating ample slices of 
their own frosted birthday cake, spotted with the pink wax 
of two lighted candles, Brett and Brett took things into their 
own hands. Connie must go to work. 

It wasn’t that they minded taking care of her; it was 
wholly for her own good. A woman, said Brett and Brett 
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frmly, as well as a man 
should have an interest in 
life. Here she was, young, 


with all the world before her, 


hiding herself away in a 
Brooklyn flat. They could 
not say that Connie was let- 
ting herself go, exactly. One 
cannot begin to grow old be- 
fore one has grown up, nor 


can one begin to grow flabby 
while one is still in the proc- 
ess of changing from awk- 
ward adolescence to a slim, 
straight young womanhood. 
But mentally, they told her, she was not grow- 
ing. Connie listened to them, wide-eyed, = 
vague, anda little on her guard, as though she 

suspected them still of a plot to send her back to school. 
That, she was decided, she would not do. But it was not 
quite so bad. 

They wanted her to give up her apartment, to sell—sell !— 
her furniture, and to put the twins into the care of an able 
and charming friend of theirs who lived in Westchester 
County. The twins would be much better off in the country, 
and, though Brett and Brett did not say this, much better 
off under the care of an expert adult. 

They were very firm, and eventually Connie gave in to 
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forgotten what they were 
discussing and remembered 
only that she had agreed 
with them. 

Brett and Brett stared at 
her, sitting there in the 
Martha Washington arm- 


chair, almost hidden by 
twins, 
+. “Would you mind telling 


me exactly where you're go- 
ing?’’ Paula demanded ex- 
asperatedly. ‘‘Vermont is 
a rather large place, you 
know.”’ 

I’ve never been there.’ 


’ 


AS 262 

~ justed the twins, kissed the back of Timmy’s 
neck. Then she gave the desired information. 

“I’m going to a place called Warren. Someone said it was 


Connie ad- 


nice; I’ve forgotten who.” 

“You’ve forgotten who?’ repeated Dorothy incredu- 
lously. 

Connie’s look held mild surprise at her sister’s tone. ‘It 
really doesn’t matter, does it? I do remember that they saic 
it was awfully nice—trees and grass and fresh air. mid 

“You can get that in Central Park, you know,’’ said 
Paula. ‘‘Has this place a hotel?” 

“Oh, Paula!’’ Connie chuckled, as though she were in- 
tensely, overwhelmingly amused. ‘‘How do I know? What 
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does it matter? If I get off at the station and there isn’t 
a hotel, they’re not going to let me and Timmy and Terry 
sleep out in a hayfield, are they?” She rose, smiling with 
all tenderness upon them, as though she found them delight- 
fully absurd. “TI’ll write you all about it. You mustn’t 
worry about me.’’ She kissed them each; Timmy and Terry 
implanted eager, moist kisses upon the cool cheeks of their 
aunts, and again Connie had made an exit which she did not 
even suspect was triumphant. 


HE had been with them for perhaps ten minutes, and 
she left their exquisite office in a state almost as chaotic 

as their souls. Paula’s desk held a colorful row of little ob- 
jects—blue and canary and lilac bits of Sandwich glass, im- 
possible dogs and cats and birds in painted china, which had 
been extracted from the eager fingers of Timmy, the explor- 
ing twin. It was Timmy who was responsible for the over- 
turned waste-basket, the hooked rugs all askew on the dark 
stained floor, the three little slat-backed chairs in a train- 
of-cars attitude. Terry’s rag doll sprawled dejectedly in a 
corner; a mound of cooky crumbs rose beside the Martha 
Washington armchair. Connie’s gloves, soft bits of fawn- 
colored suéde with ruffled gauntlet tops, lay, one at the 
threshold, the other opposite Dorothy’s desk; a little hand- 
kerchief, edged with sheer lace, emanated Connie’s perfume. 
And now, when the office was again in its chaste order- 
liness, when nothing had come to disturb it for three serene 
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them. Her furniture, the precious furniture which she and 
Timmy had bought so gayly in that gay, 
absurd week of theirs, went into storage. 
lhe goldfish and canaries, fat and sleepy 
from excessive feeding, were given tearfully 











into the care of neighbors equally tearful 
at the parting, and the puppy, now become 
a joyous, undisciplined young mongrel, 
went with the twins. Brett and Brett had 
conceded this last point out of sheer fa- 
tivue. After all, the civilizing of that tire- 
less, eager bit of dog flesh could be no more 
difficult for their able and charming friend 
in Westchester County than the taming of 
the two equally tireless and eager bits of 
male and female humanity, Timothy and 
Teresa O’Toole. 


AND Connie went to work; Connie entered 
the wide world to carve out for herself 

a career. She was installed by her sisters 
in a pleasant room in a club for business 
and, after several unsatisfactory 

mpts to discover her natural bent and 

s, Was given a position in the lingerie 
nd infants’ clothing department of a smart 
Fifth Avenue shop. There, Brett and Brett 
told her sternly, she would find opportunity 
She might eventually become a 
buyer, ata salary of which no man need be 
ashamed; she might in the distant future 
open a business of her own, even. 

Connie agreed politely, and remained, for 
nearly three years, in the lingerie and in- 
fants’ clothing department, making friends 
carelessly and equally among business asso- 
ciates and customers. Then fell the bomb 
which precipitated this reluctant decision, 
this unwilling backsliding from principle, 
of Brett and Brett, Decorators. 

Connie fell heir to a fortune. With that 
same stunning abruptness with which she 
had taken unto herself a husband six years 
past, Connie had resigned her job, given up 
her lovely room at that club whose waiting 
list was almost as long as Fifth Avenue, 
collected her twins from the able and charm- 
ing lady in Westchester County, and de- 
parted, vaguely, for Vermont. Brett and 
Brett had faced her and the wriggling twins 
in this very office, three weeks past, in des- 
perate endeavor to make her undo what she 
had done. The interview was necessarily 
brief, because Connie was on her way to 
the train, and Connie’s natural vagueness 
somehow did not embrace her decisions. 

\ thousand dollars, they tried to explain 
to her, was not a limitless fortune. Uncle 
Arthur had left to each of them an identical 
amount, but they were not abandoning their 
business because of it. Of course not! 


to rise. 


; F COURSE not,’ Connie echoed gently, 

/ tenderly removing a valuable piece of 
I ‘ue Sandwich glass from the grubby hand 
of Timmy, and pulling Terry into her lap. 
“Oh, no, a thousand dollars isn’t so much 
money,” she agreed. Sometimes it seemed 
to Paula and Dorothy Brett that Connie 
never did disagree; she was in a state of per- 
petual agreement, of constant inclining to 
their superior wisdom. ‘ Not in New York,” 
said Connie, nodding her head wisely and 
thoroughly, until a brown curl escaped from 
under her hat and swung back and forth 
across her pink cheek like a lazy pendulum. 
But Vermont, of course Vaguely, 












































her soft gaze returned to her son; she re- 























moved from his hand a Staffordshire china 
dog, placed it upon Paula’s desk and hoisted 
1m upon her other knee. ‘‘Oh, of course 
not,”’ said Connie, as though she had really 


*‘LOOK HERE,’’ HE ADDRESSED HER, AS SHE SANK DOWN UPON THE RUNNING BOARD AND STARED 
BLANKLY UP AT HIM, “‘I HEARD WHAT HE WAS SAYING TO you!’”’ 























SIR JAMES’ GALLANTLY POISED WEAPON 


AND SUCCESSIVE BLOWS 


calms when even the ool winds barely 
breathed and Queen Anne’s frigates lay idly 
between sky-blue and the smooth gray-green 


marauder and vagrant buccaneer, unmo- 
4 lested, reached up tall black masts and hung 
: a4) gently swaying lanterns among the low stars. 

The story wasn’t new; it was at least two years since the 
hint of that dog-watch yarn about the Dragon Fly, that Fly- 
ing Dutchman tale, came in on the Thames tide. Not that 
black flags weren’t common enough. They were—from 
Porto Bello to Barbary—as common as gulls. But a ghost 
ship? Ah! 

The Dragon Fly was a phantom, hovering, now here, and 
then wherever a hapless Indiaman lugged a precious cargo 
or a Spaniard carried a chest of gold. ‘‘Her hull is evil 
green,’ they said, ‘‘and her sparsand sails be paler green, and 
her devils is all dressed in green, an’ some of ’em has pale 
faces like they was dead.”’ 

The whisper always followed: “She bean’t a ship nor 
nuthin’ real, an’ that’s what I holds—cuttin’ the water like 
she has a gale on her back, and not a inch of canvas an’ not a 
stir of wind. She goes by us in the moonlight —my oath !— 
with some unlucky captive lads a-swingin’ from her bare 
yardarms and the foam boilin’ around her like she was red 
hot. Get me this mug full, you boy there.” 

Indeed, they were credulous days, when your English 
poked their bows into many and strange ports and brought 
back stranger tales; when they took their chances afar and 
trusted the queen’s fleets to give them peace in the waters of 
home. That was as much asa fleet could do—more perhaps. 





ES, it was more. But who would suspect those bleak 
Devon dunes of a port—a sandy white and sparsely tufted 
waste? Not many knew Malvern, though the few knew it 
well; well enough to slip into its tiny hidden harbor when a 
frigate pressed hard astern, to huddle in the shadow of the 
high surrounding dunes, to bribe the safety of their necks 
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WENT RINGING FROM HIS HAND WITH THE FIRST IMPACT 
STRETCHED HIM SENSELESS ON THE LAWN 


witha trinket or two in the gray spot of village which clung 
to the water’s edge—bits of ivory for a cottage mantel, carved 
rings for the fingers of a fisherman’s wife. A few gentle fam- 
ilies lived there, too, in dark and ancient houses high up in 
the dunes, and some of their young men spent foreign gold 
in London when the gambling went bad. 

So Malvern was quite forgotten and quite willing to be; 
a port without commerce save its sinister one, and w ithout 
inhabitants scarcely who hadn’t brother, kin, or friend on the 
boards of some flagless ship. Yet heavy Billings, among 
the fish in the stern of a dinghy while his listless son pulled 
the oars for home, steered to the harbor’s edge to avoid a 
stark green hulk on the glossy water near the western shore. 

“Tt ain’t like she be one of ours, Dick lad,” he said. ‘It 
bean’t the blood on her yaller deck. Save us, we seen enough 
o’ that. But the sun falls into yester’ s breathless night and 
an empty harbor, and this mornin’ i 

The boy rested forward on his oars. ‘‘Tillott says—up at 
the tavern this noon—he says she rides the clouds like a 
shootin’ star, he says, and that there 
ain’t no human soul aboard her; and 
Tillott won’t take his boat out and says 
tomorrer mornin’ the green un will be in 
Maracaibo like as not. We're driftin’ 
out there, papper. Hold to shore.” 

“Tillott be drunk,” said the old man. 
““What says my Lord Brooke this morn 
when Ben Law carried the fish up to 
Dune Abbey. He just laughs at Ben’s 
fright. My Lord and Lady Joan is on the 
terrace. They has London people at Dune 
Abbey, and when Ben comes up wi’ the 
story, they all just laughs.”’ 

The boy shook his head. ‘ Well, little 
enough my Lord Brooke knows, him an’ 
his horses. Little he knows about us in 
the town and the ships what are here 
and gone, him on his hill—an’ her ’n’ her 
London swells. Tillott says “6 
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Dragon Cc fy 


By 
STEPHEN AVERY 


I/lustrations by Henry J. Soulen 


“Hey there! Watch yer oar!”’ Heavy Billings 
jerked at the tiller. ‘‘We’re going aground.” 

Yes, little enough Lady Joan knew—‘‘her ’n’ her 
London swells.””. But she knew enough to put a tiny 
black patch under her left eye to make its gray the 
grayer and, after dinner, to lead her pretty gentlemen 
out upon the stone flagged terrace where the pale night 
turns brow and shoulder into cool marble and lace is a 
silver filagree. 


R PERHAPS that wisdom was unconscious, for the 
terrace and the stretch of lawn below it, spread- 
ing a smooth, dark oval to a black border of close ever- 
greens, were the play spots of her childhood. She knew 
the miniature hills and hollows and where the ever- 
greens were thickest and where one could win through 
them to the sandy roadway. It was there, eluding her 
nurse, that she’d talked to the woodchopper’s cross- 
eyed boy about ships, and seas, and islands where it 
was always daytime and one never had to go to bed. 
It was this she longed for in the gloomy corridors of a 
French convent, this and the view—far below—of the 
clustered village and the shadowed harbor and the 
dim line of the sea beyond. That was the sight in her 
mind’s eye when her own were weary of London balls 
and of carriages and of powdered gentlemen, who would 
cross swords at dawn for the sake of her glove and grace 
each sip of old wine with the murmur of her name 
But she could not escape. 


There were always some 
to catch Lord Brooke, 


tired of his racing and gaming 
and ready for another breath of salt, in the mood to 
let them join his retreat to Dune Abbey. “ Joan'll 
be lonely, b’'gad. Let ’em come on down and play with 
my Joan, b’gad.’’ So they came, and now they fol- 
lowed her through a doorway full of candlelight out 
upon the terrace, and the night made her brow and 
her shoulders seem like cool marble. 

“Your cravats will have small audience in this lonely 
spot, Sir James—and your wit, my Ormsby. Such tal- 
ents, and no witness but the moon!” 

They stood, one on either side of her, on the two 
broad steps which broke the stone rail of the terrace 
and admitted to the lawn. Young Fletcher laughed. 
“The moon and you, Joan. My cravats are burned 
once you have seen them.”’ 

Ormsby, leaning heavily upon an amber-beaded cane, 
bowed his head in mock sadness. ‘‘ There’s pathos for 
you, sweet lady. By the lord, it’s tragedy. A gentle- 
man burns his cravat. But as for my wit, I am dull enough 
unless your ear be near.’’ His speaking seemed always to 
wake him from a natural torpor, the background of silence 
against which most reputations for wit are built. 

Lady Joan sighed. ‘‘And my vanity is healthier when | 
have you both at hand.’’ She touched their arms. ‘‘Come. 
Since we all admire each other so intensely, let us walk to 
gether on the lawn. I see our green buccaneer has not yet 
taken to the clouds. His mast light swings in the harbor 
See? What tales these silly people hear !”’ 

“Well —’’ Sir James seemed less certain. 
dock still talks of this Dragon Fly, you know. 
fellow at the Navy Club claimed to have seen her. 
he said, even her canvas.”’ 





“The India 
And som 
Green 


RMSBY laughed. ‘ You’re as bad as the village fisher 
Fletcher. A merchant out of Irish Queenstown pro! 
ably—since she’s so fond of the green. I’d go aboard on th« 
dare.” 
to the lower end of the clear. The 
dew was so bad for slippers that they 
soon turned back, and their steps 
made little hissing sounds through 
the wet grass. No one was talking. 
Perhaps that odd feeling 

of something behind kept 
all three of them silent— 
or all four of them, three 
shadows close together on 
the misted slope and a 
fourth just a pace behind. 
They had not seen him yet. 
Another twenty steps 
and young Fletcher drew 
aside and faced about ab- 
ruptly. His quick breath 
and half-uttered oath 
turned them all. ‘‘Who, 
name of Satan, are you?” 


















They had crossed the lawn and edged along the trees 
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[he stranger was near enough to have touched them. His 
mmand for silence was not needed, for they were breath- 
and staring. ‘‘Proceed, my lady, and you, sirs, to the 
inor as though I were with you—or I have escaped yon 
en devils in vain. Their boat was hard upon me when I 
le shore, and they raced at my heels until I gained these 
Passing the instant of shock, they saw a man in rags, gen- 
i1an’srags. Asilken shirt, still wet, and torn at the throat, 
ng to his shoulders. A rusting shackle iron clasped his 
led wrist and dangled the rivet which had been wrenched 
m its wooden fastening. There remained one silver buckle 
his knee. 
Ormsby found words first. Wit must be served: ‘You 

\k a match for any devil, fellow. Are you his brother?” 

‘I was captive aboard the Dragon Fly, if that be explana- 
in enough to win your aid.’’ He glanced apprehensively at 
the fringe of trees. ‘‘Make haste, or you may return there 

ith me.” 
Sir James Fletcher took Lady Joan’s arm. ‘Come, Joan. 
here is an ill sound to this—a ruse probably.” 


G} [E shook him off and turned back, fascinated, to the appa- 
J rition of a man who had come from nowhere. ‘Give me 
your arm then, sir, since these gentlemen fear your com- 

iny. Perhaps, Sir James, you will haste ahead and rouse 
the house.” 

But it was too late. A huddled dark form slid out across 
the lawn ahead of them, a second, perhaps séven of them, 
and the moon gleamed on their unsheathed blades. 

It was a scene enacted in silence, and the more desperate 
for that. Lady Joan’s hand lay across her lips. Ormsby 
tugged at her free wrist until the stranger leapt to his side. 

It is too late for that, sir. Bare your weapon.”’ When 
Ormsby hesitated he jerked the man’s flimsy dress sword 
from its ornamented scabbard. ‘‘ Now flee with him, my 
lady. It is I whom they seek.” 

But the circle of shadows had spread around them, ready 
to close. They came in with a rush, voiceless, a dozen blades 
upraised, the dark green of their dress but another black in 
the night and their faces, not pale as death, but ebon. Sir 
James’ gallantly poised weapon went ringing from his hand 
with the first impact and suc- 
cessive blows stretched him 
senseless on the lawn. 

The tattered stranger was 
sterner stuff. Aclose circle beat 
about him madly, but he held 
his feet. Two dark-clad figures 

mpled to the ground and a 

up seaman’s cutlass now 
d in his hand. Ormsby, 
to courage, charged in 

h his futile cane. 

lor just one moment the at- 
tackers faltered and then came 
in again. Ormsby fell under 
their boots, and the men of the 
Dragon Fly, undisturbed, soon 
beat their tall victim to his 
knees. 

The moon climbed higher. 
he dark mass of Dune Abbey 
loomed over the dimly lighted 
slope. Three motionless, green- 
clad forms lay heavy in the 
grass. A step away young 
I'letcher, staggering, raised up 
Ormsby’s unconscious form. 

Of my Lady Joan and the tall 
stranger, no trace. 

A huge silver lamp swung 
slowly to and fro from the low 
‘ciling over a long, ebony table. 

An area of yellow light encir- 
cled the table, and a softer glow 
penetrated the thick green 
hade of the lamp and gave its 
me to the shadowed corners 
fasmall room; toa lank, thin- 
ced man slumped into a high- 
icked chair; to a hanger of 
nrolled charts against the 
all, stirring; and, opposite, to 
tall mirror in a gilt frame, 
vhich moved slightly also. The 
vhole room swayed gently; for 
t was the cabin of a ship. 


RESENTLY the man pulled 
his chair to the table, and 
the yellow light spread over his 
‘hin hands, so narrow that they 
secmed_ three-fingered hands. 
"hey came out of broad green 
velvet cuffs and toyed with the 
thong of a leather bag which he 
had flung on the table before 
1m, 

He laughed shortly, sardoni- 
cally, speaking as though to 
someone he imagined to be 
across the table: ‘My soul is 
amused, Tsing Tao—so I shall 
tell my beads again, my pirate’s 
rosary, and a pretty one it is. 
am thankful, old boiler of magic 
pots that move ships on the 
sea, thankful when my valued 
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prisoner escapes and returns to me double, 
two prisoners; and the second’’—he 
laughed again—‘‘is even more than valu- 
able. She is beautiful. To whom shall I 
pray my thanks, magic maker?”’ 

Out of the semidarkness and silence, 
preceded only by a faint rustling in a 
darkened corner, a thick voice answered, 
laboring with its English syllables, but 
exact: ‘“‘Near the beginning of the long, 
sleepy river, near Berein, is a mountain, 
and beyond is the desert’s end where the 
Gobi spirits ride. On the mountain are 
the tombs of the fathers of Tsing Tao, and 
on the brow of each are set two green 
jewels for eyes and out of the darkness 
they watch over Tsing Tao and teach 
him to move ships in still water. Pray 
to them, O Engless captain.” 

The man at table lifted his leather bag 
and poured out jewels from it, like a 
molten amalgam of fire and color, intoa 
little, glittering, many-hued heap. ‘And 
each is a prayer to your parental spirits, Tsing Tao. What 
beauty!’’ He put his fingers into the pile of gems. “I’ve 
never burned a ship or hung a crew to better fortune than 
this. Our violent young captive had put his keel into many 
seas before our men swarmed over his rail. Look at these 
pearls—from the fishmen in the southern islands of the far 
ocean. Here is a diamond from Guiana and a sapphire, a 
black diamond from the Cape. The rubies are from India 
and this emerald ” He held the huge, glistening stone 
in the palm of his hand. ‘‘'No wonder he fought us so 
madly. He must have sailed to heaven for this and cut out 
a star. Look, Tsing! Surely I ought to hang him and be 
content with this. What is a paltry ransom? Lord’s son or 
not? Stop! What infernal trick are you ——’”’ 

A hissing sound and an acrid chemical odor preceded the 
darting of a white-hot beam across the floor, a narrow bar of 
pulsing light. Abruptly it ceased, and the same dry, expres- 
sionless voice came from the dim outline in the corner: ‘In 
the tombs of my fathers on the mountain where the desert 
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ends are more wonders than one. There 
it is told also how to paint a path of sun- 
light through the night. id upon the 
brow of Tsing Tao for one of his spirit’s 
two eyes when he goes up the long river 
of sieep’’—the voice cracked into treble— 

all be the green jewel in your hand, 
Engless captain.” 


HE thin fingers closed convulsively 
over the emerald. ‘‘What! Rot your 
yellow bones, you dare ask for seven for- 
tunes in this stone? Isn’t it enough that 
I promise to take you to your mountain 
when you die—if you ever do, since you 
have lived out three lives now? Isn’t it 
enough that I save you from shipwreck 
and shark in your storm-rid Yellow Sea? 
You can tell your spirits the jest that 
you asked Captain Perkins for an emerald 
big as a shark’s eye, Tsing Tao.” 
With the rustling sound of old paper a 
heap of silken robes moved into the circle 
of light. Under a bl cap was an ancient, withered face, 
dry and yellow and lined as an old parchment. Even the 
robes were yellowed and creased like the leaves of a thumbed 
and forgotten book. But the eyes out of their narrow, 
slanting hoods burned hotter than the single black diamond 
on the table, and a wrinkled hand stretched out for the 
jewel, unwavering. 

The buccaneer drew away as though from a blade. ‘‘ When 
I give you this, Tsing Tao, my bridge will be awash. To the 
devil with your magic! A curse upon your foul smokes! Get 
out of my sight—or I tie your neck to the anchor when it 
drops again.”’ 

But the old hand reached closer and closer and the black 
eyes of Tsing Tao fastened upon the pale ones of the other 
until, after a moment of silence, the buccaneer lifted a 
nerveless arm and dropped the green jewel into the palm 
of the withered mandarin. ‘‘The match to this, Engless 
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‘*BUT HE KNOWS TOO MUCH OF US, AND I SHALL DELIVER HIM—DEAD”’ 
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LOTHS have no right to be living on the 
earth today; they would be fitting inhabi- 
tants of Mars, where a year is over six hun- 
dred days long. In fact, they would exist 
more appropriately on a still more distant 
planet where time—as we know it—creeps 
and crawls instead of flies from dawn to 

dusk. Years ago I wrote that sloths re- 
me or nothing so much as the wonderful Rath 
Brother athletes or of a slowed-up moving picture, and I 
can still think of no better similes. 

Sloths live altogether in trees, but so do monkeys, and 
the chief difference between them would seem to be that 
the latter spend their time pushing against gravitation, 
while the sloths pull against it. Botanically the two groups 
of animals are comparable to the flower which holds its head 
up to the sun, swaying on its long stem, and, on the other 
hand, the overripe fruit dangling heavily from its base. We 
ourselves are physically far removed from sloths; for while 
we can point with pride to the daily achievement of those 
ambulatory athletes, floorwalkers and policemen, yet no 
human being can cling with his hands to a branch for more 
than a comparatively short time. 

Like a rainbow before breakfast, a sloth is a surprise, an 
unexpected fellow-breather of the air of our planet. No 
one could prophesy a sloth. If you have an imaginative 
friend who has never seen a sloth and ask him to describe 
what he thinks it ought to be like, his uncontrolled phrases 
will fall far short of reality. If there were no sloths, Dun- 
sany would hesitate to put such a creature in the forests of 
Mluna, Marco Polo would deny having seen one, and 
Munchausen would whistle as he listened to a friend’s 
description. 

A scientist —even a taxonomist himself —falters when he 
mentions the group to which a sloth belongs. A taxon- 
omist is the most terribly accurate person in the world, deal- 
ing with unvarying facts, and his names and descriptions of 
animals defy discretion, murder imagination. Nevertheless, 
when next you see a taxonomist disengaged, approach him 
boldly and ask him ina tone of quarrelsome interest to what 
order of Mammalia sloths belong. If an honest conservative 
he will say, ‘“‘Edentata,”’ which, as any ancient Greek will 
tell you, meansa toothless one. Then, if you wish to enrage 
and nonplus the taxonomist—which I think no one should, 
as I am one myself—ask him Why? or if he has ever been 
bitten by any of the eighteen teeth of a sloth. 





Buffon’s Estimate of a Sloth 


HE great savant Buffon, in spite of all his genius, fell 
into most grievous error in his estimation of a sloth. 
He says: 

The inertia of this animal is not so much due to laziness as to 
wretchedness; it is the consequence of its faulty structure. In- 
activity, stupidity and even habitual suffering result from its 
strange and ill-constructed conformation. Having no weapons for 
attack or defence, no mode of refuge even by burrowing, its only 
safety isin flight. . . . Everything about it shows its wretchedness 
and proclaims it to be one of those defective monsters, those imper- 
fect sketches, which Nature has sometimes formed, and which, hav- 
ing scarcely the faculty of existence, could only continue for a short 
time and have since been removed from the catalogue of living be- 
ings. They are the last possible term amongst creatures of flesh and 
blood, and any further defect would have made their existence im- 
possible. 

If we imagine the dignified French savant himself, naked 
and dangling from a lofty jungle branch in the full heat of 
the tropic sun, without water and with the prospect of 
nothing but coarse leaves for breakfast, dinner and all future 
meals, an impartial onlooker who was ignorant of man’s 
normal haunts and life could very truthfully apply to the 
unhappy scientist Buffon’s own comments. All of his 
terms of opprobrium would come home to roost with him. 

A bridge out of place would be an absolutely inexplic- 
able thing, as would a sloth in Paris or a Buffon in the trees. 
As a matter of fact it was only when I became a temporary 
cripple myself that I began to appreciate the astonishing 
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lives which sloths lead. With 
one of my feet injured and out 
of commission, I found an 
abundance of time in six 
weeks to study the individuals 
which we caught in the jungle 
near by. Not until we invent 
a superlative of which the 
word ‘‘deliberate’’ is the posi- 
tive can we define a sloth with sufficient adequateness and 
briefness. I dimly remember certain volumes by an au- 
thoress whose style pictured the hero walking from the 
door to the front gate, placing first the right, then the left 
foot before him as he went. With such detail and speed of 
action one might write the biography of a sloth. 


Finding Comparisons 


VER since man has ventured into this wilderness, sloths 
have aroused astonishment and comment. Four hun- 
dred years ago Gonzalo de Oviedo sate him down and penned 
a most delectable account of these creatures. Hesaysin part: 

There is another ‘strange beast the Spaniards call the Light 
Dogge, which is one of the slowest beasts and so heavie and dull in 
mooving that it can scarsely goe fiftie pases in a whole day. Their 
neckes are high and streight, and all equall like the pestle of a 
mortar, without making any proportion of similitude of a head, or 
any difference except in the noddle, and in the tops of their neckes. 
They have little mouthes, and moove their neckes from one side to 
another, as though they were astonished: their chiefe desire and 
delight is to cleave and sticke fast unto Trees, whereunto cleaving 
fast, they mount up little by little, staying themselves by their long 
claws. Their voice is much differing from other beasts, for they sing 
onely in the night, and that continually from time to time, singing 
ever six notes one higher than another. Sometimes the Christian 
men find these beasts, and bring them home to their houses, where 
also they creepe all about with their naturall slownesse. I could 
never perceive other but that they live onely of Aire: because they 
ever turne their heads and mouthes toward that part where the 
wind bloweth most, whereby may be considered that they take 
most pleasure in the Aire. They bite not, nor yet can bite, having 
very little mouthes: they are not venomous or noyous any way, 
but altogether brutish, and utterly unprofitable and without com- 
moditie yet known to men. 

It is difficult to find comparisons for a topsy-turvy crea- 
ture like the sloth, but if I had already had synthetic experi- 
ence with a golem, I should take for a formula the general 
appearance of an English sheep-dog, giving it a face with 
barely distinguishable features and no expression, an inex- 
haustible appetite for a single kind of coarse leaf, a gamut 
of emotions well below the animal kingdom, and an enthu- 
siasm for life excelled by a healthy sunflower. Suspend this 
from a limb by a dozen strong hooks and—you would still 
have to see a live sloth to appreciate its appearance. 

At rest, curled up into an arboreal ball, a sloth is indis- 
tinguishable from a cluster of leaves; in action, the second 
hand of a watch often covers more distance. At 
first sight of the shapeless ball of hay, moving 
with hopeless inadequacy, astonishment shifts 
to pity, then to impatience, and finally, as we 
sense a life of years spent thus, 
we feel almost disgust. At 
wns moment the ye y 
reaches blindly in our direc- g . 
tion, thinking us a 4 a 1 al 
barren, leafless but 
perhaps climb~ble 
tree, and our emo- 
tions change again, 
this time to sheer 
delight, as a tiny 
infant sloth raises 
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its indescribably funny face from its 
mother’s breast and sends forth the 
single tone, the high, whistling squeak, 
which in sloth intercourse is song, shout, 
converse, whisper, argument and chant. 
Separating him from his mother is like 
plucking a bur from one’s hair, but when 
freed he contentedly hooks his small 
self to our clothing and creeps slowly 
about. 

Instead of reviewing all the observa- 
tionsand experiments which I perpetrated 
upon sloths, I will touch at once the heart 
of their mysterious psychology, giving in 
a few words a conception of their strange, 
uncanny minds. 

A bird will give up its life in defend- 
ing its young; an alligator will not often 
desert its nest in the face of danger; a 
male stickleback fish will intrepidly face 
any intruder that threatens its eggs. In 
fact, at the time when the young of all 

animals are at the age of help- 
lessness, the senses of the 


parents are doubly keen, their activities and 
weapons are at greatest efficiency for the guard- 
ing of the young and the consequent certainty 
of the continuance of their race. 

The resistance made by a mother sloth to 
the abstracting of its offspring is chiefly the 
mechanical tangling of the young animal’s tiny 
claws in the long maternal fur. I have taken 
away a young sloth and hooked it to a branch 
five feet away. Being hungry it began at once 
to utter its high, penetrating penny whistle. 
To no other sound, high or low, with even a 

half tone’s difference, does the sloth pay any heed, but its 
dim hearing is attuned to just this vibration. Slowly the 
mother starts off in what she thinks is the direction of the 
sound. It isthe moment of moments in the life of the young 
animal. Yet I have seen her again and again on different 
occasions pass within two feet of the little chap, and never 
look to right or left, but keep straight on, stolidly and un- 
varyingly, to the high jungle, while her baby, a few inches 
out of her path, called in vain. No kidnaped child hidden 
in mountain fastness or urban underworld was ever more 
completely lost to its parents than this infant, in full view 
and separated by only a sloth’s length of space. 

A gun fired close to the ear of a sloth will usually arouse 
not the slightest tremor; no scent of flower or acid or car- 
rion causes any reaction; a sleeping sloth may be shaken 
violently without awakening; the waving of a scarlet rag 
or aclimbing serpent a few feet away brings no gleam of 
curiosity or fear to the dull eyes; an astonishingly long 
immersion in water produces discomfort, but not death. 
When we think what a constant struggle life is to most 
creatures, even when they are equipped with the keenest 
of senses and powerful means of offense, it seems incredible 
that a sloth can hold its own in this overcrowded jungle. 


cAnd the Race Persists and Thrives 


ROM birth to death it climbs slowly about the great 

trees, leisurely feeding, languidly loving, and almost 
mechanically caring for its young. On the ground a host of 
enemies await it, but among the higher branches it fears 
chiefly occasional great boas, climbing jaguars and, worst 
of all, the mighty talons of harpy eagles. Its means of 
offense are a joke—a slow, ineffective reaching forward with 
open jaws, a lethargic stroke of arm and claw which any- 
thing but another sloth can avoid. Yet the race of sloths 
persists and thrives, and in past years I have had as many 
as eighteen under observation at one time. 

A sloth makes no nest or shelter; it even disdains the 
protection of dense foliage. But for all its apparent help- 
lessness it has a cheval-de-frise of protection which many 
animals far above it in intelligence might well envy. Its 
outer line of defense is invisibility—and there is none bet- 
ter; for until you have seen your intended prey you can 
neither attack nor devour him. No hedgehog or armadillo 
ever rolled a more perfect ball of itself than does a sloth, 

sitting in a lofty, swaying crotch with head and 
feet and legs all gathered close together inside. 
This posture, to an onlooker, destroys all thought 
of a living animal, but presents a very satisfac- 
tory white ants’ nest or a bunch of dead leaves. 
If we look at the hair of a sloth we will see small 
gray patches along the length of the hairs—at 
first sight bits of bark and débris of wood. But 
these minute scattered particles are of the utmost 


aid to this invisibility. They are a 
peculiar species of alga or lichenlike 
growth which is found only in this 
strange haunt, and when the rains begin 
and all the jungle turns a deep, glowing 
emerald, these tiny plants 
also react to the welcome 
moisture and become verdant, 
thus throwing over the slotha 
protecting, misty veil of green. 

Even we 
dull - sensed 
humans _ re- 
quire neither 
sight nor hear- 
ing to detect 


the presence of an ani- 

mal like the skunk; in 

the absolute quiet and 

blackness of midnight 

we can tell when a porcupine 

has crossed our path or when 

there are mice in the bureau 

drawers. But a dozen sloths 

may be hanging to the trees 

near at hand and never the 

slightest whiff of odor comes 

from them. A baby sloth 

has not even a baby smell, and all this is part of the cloak 

of invisibility. The voice, raised so very seldom, is so ven- 

triloquial, and possesses such a strange, unanimal-like 

quality, that it can never be a guide to the location much 

less to the identity of the author. Here we have three 

senses, sight, hearing, smell, all operating at a distance, two 

of them by vibrations, and all leagued together to shelter 
the sloth from attack. 

But in spite of this dramatic guard of invisibility, the 
keen eyes of an eagle, the lapping tongue of a giant boa 
and the amazing delicacy of a jaguar’s sense of smell break 
through at times. The jaguar scents sign under the tree of 
the sloth, climbs eagerly as far as he dares and finds ready 
to his paw the ball of animate unconsciousness; a harpy 
eagle half a mile above the jungle sees a bunch of leaves 
reach out a sleepy arm and scratch itself—something 
clumps of leaves should not do. Down spirals the great 
bird slowly, majestically, knowing there is no need of haste, 
and alights close by the mammalian sphere. Still the sloth 
does not move, apparently waiting for what fate may 
bring—waiting with that patience and resignation which 
come only to those of our fellow creatures who cannot say 
“Tam I!’ It seems as if Nature had deserted her jungle 
changeling, stripped now of its protecting cloak. 


Its Passive Resistance 


HE sloth, however, has never been given credit for its 

powers of passive resistance; and now, with its enemy 
within striking distance, its death or even injury is far from 
a certainty. The crotch which the sloth chooses for its 
favorite outdoor sport, sleep, is usually high up or far out 
among the lesser branches, where the eight claws of the 
eagle or the eighteen of a jaguar find but precarious hold. 
In order to strike at the quiescent animal, the bird has to 
relinquish half of its foothold, the cat nearly one quarter. 
If the victim were a feathery bush turkey or a soft-bodied 
squirrel, one stroke would be sufficient, but this strange 
creature is something far different. In the first place it is 
only to be plucked from its perch by the exertion of enor- 
mous strength. No man can seize a sloth by the long hair 
of the back and pull it off. So strong are its muscles, so 
viselike the grip of its dozen talons, that either the crotch 
must be cut or broken off or the long claws unfastened one 
by one. Neither of these alternatives is possible to the at- 
tacking cat or eagle. They must depend upon crushing or 
penetrating power of stroke or grasp. 

Here is where the sloth’s second line of defense becomes 
operative. First, as I have mentioned, the swaying branch 
and dizzy height are in his favor as well as his immovable 
grip. To begin with the innermost defenses, while his 
jungle fellows, the ring-tailed and howling monkeys, have 
thirteen or fourteen pairs of ribs, the sloth may have as 
many as twenty-four pairs. In the latter animal they are, 
in addition, unusually broad and flat, slats rather than 
rods. Next comes the skin, which is so thick and tough 
that many an Indian’s arrow falls back without even 
scratching the hide. The skin of the unborn sloth is as tough 
and strong as that of a full-grown monkey. Finally we have 
the fur, two distinct coats, the under one fine, short and 
matted, the outer long, harsh and coarse. Is it any wonder 
that, teetering on a swaying branch, many a jaguar has had 
to give up after frantic attempts to strike his claws through 
the felted hair, the tough skin and the bony lattice work 
which protect the vitals of this edentate bur? 

Having rescued our sloth from his most immediate 
peril, let us watch him solve some of the very few problems 
which life presents to him. Although the cecropia tree, on 
the leaves of which he feeds, is scattered far and wide 
through the jungle, yet sloths are found almost exclu- 
sively along river banks, and, most amazingly, they not in- 
frequently take to the water. I have caught a dozen sloths 
swimming rivers a mile or more in width. Judging from the 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Cer 11 IS a glaring truism that 
fey 4 &2"-6)| not a single movement for 
the amelioration of human 
existence, not a_ single 
“cause,” ‘‘reform’’—call it 
what you will—has reached 
the point of accomplishing 

) Se Sadeees| anything withouta sacrificial 
eflort on the part of one man or woman. 
Before the final achievement scores or hun- 
dreds more will have made their contri- 
bution to it. But almost invariably it is 
possible to look back, when the ends are 
accomplished, and to single out the person 
most closely identified with their beginnings. 
Here the cause to be considered is what the 
founders of the American Red Cross called 
“the progress of mercy,” through the 
organization of that national spirit of phi- 
lanthropy which, without undue self- 
gratulation, may be regarded as an American 
characteristic. With the establishment of 
this cause, and with its promotion to the 
stage from which the American Red Cross 
was developed into the vast agency for good 
which it proved itself in the World War, the. 
name of Clara Barton must always be linked. 
Cause and champion have seldom been 
more closely identified. 

Clara Barton lived for more than ninety 
years, much beset with physical weakness 
through more than the first half of them, yet 
manifesting before the age of fifty such 
powers of physical endurance as the strongest 
man might envy. 

While she was still in her early forties, the 
Red Cross had its origin in Switzerland. A 
few years later—during the Franco-Prussian 
War—it became intimately known to her, 
and she took part in its operations at the 
battle-front. Thus the person and the cause 
came into definite contact. 

To look first at the one by herself, then at 
the other by itself, and finally at the two in 
conjunction, is to discover afresh what can 
be brought to pass by the sustained, whole- 
hearted devotion of individual powers to a 
great object. It isalso to recognize the place 
of a strong personal link between origins and 
rae vie 
results. ] 


\ JHEN Clara Barton was born in a farm- 
house at Oxford, Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, on Christmas Day, 1821, 
Samuel Richardson’s novel, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, made up of eight volumes of corre- 
spondence in the vein of eighteenth-century 
romance, was less secure asa classic than it 
is today; but, perhaps for that very reason, 
it meant more to its readers. It meant so 
much to Stephen Barton and his wife, Sarah 
(Stone) Barton—or at least to one of them— 
that the youngest of their five children, 
younger by ten years than her next older 
sister, received the name of Clarissa Harlowe 
}arton. The Clarissa was soon abridged into 
Clara. The Harlowe survived, at least until 
1807, when Clara Harlowe Barton was the 
subject of a memoir in L. P. Brockett’s 
Women in the Civil War, a volume adorned with an en- 
graved frontispiece designated Miss Clara H. Barton. 

The simple name of Clara Barton was much more suited 
to her as both girl and woman. Her early background was 
simplicity itself. Her father was a substantial farmer, of 
sound New England stock, who had fought under Mad 
Anthony Wayne. His interest in military and political mat- 
ters never left him, and at his knee his youngest daughter 
acquired an early knowledge of army and government 
alfairs. ‘IT thought the President,’’ she wrote in later years, 

‘might be as large as the meetinghouse, and the Vice 
President perhaps the size of the schoolhouse.” At the same 
time she gained the understanding which enabled her to 
(leclare of herself in wartime: ‘I never addressed a colonel 
as Captain, got my cavalry on foot, or mounted my infantry !”’ 
In her father also she had an early instructor in the value of 
the philanthropic interests which were included in his spirit 
of patriotism. Her mother, a notable New England house- 
Wife, was a woman of strong will and a quick temper. 

From such parents an inheritance of fear was something 
abnormal ; yet, in looking back on her own childhood, Clara 
Barton once wrote, ‘I remember nothing but fear.””. When 
she was sent away from home to school as a little girl her 
timidity at table kept her from eating the food set before 
her, and it was found necessary to return her to her parents. 
Their liberality of spirit made them Universalists and 

come-outers” in general, afraid not even of phrenologists, 
one of whom, consulted with regard to the timorous Clara, 
Pronounced: “The sensitive nature will always remain. She 
will never assert herself for herself; she will suffer wrong 
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first. But for others she will be perfectly fearless. Throw 
responsibility upon her.”’ 

This prescription was fulfilled largely by the force of cir- 
cumstances. For one thing, in the: words of an account of 
her work in the Civil War, ‘‘she was early taught that 
primal benediction, miscalled a curse, which requires man- 
kind to earn their bread.’’ Like her parents, her older 
brothers and sisters were workers. Activity of body and 
mind charged the atmosphere in which she grew up. Besides 
learning early to cook and to wash— employments to which 
she often turned in her later years—she was taught to paint 
a house, to weave at a hand loom, to make herself a straw 
hat from blades of rye of her own cutting and bleaching. 


N WAYS of greater daring her brother David, whom she 

greatly admired and afterward described as ‘“‘the Buffalo 
Bill of the surrounding country,” taught her much. When 
she was no more than five years old he used to take her toa 
field in which their father’s blooded colts were pastured, seize 
and bridle two of them, and, to quote Clara Barton’s own 
words, “gathering the reins of both bridles firmly in hand, 
throw me upon the back of one colt, spring upon the other 
himself, and catching me by one foot, and bidding me ‘cling 
fast to the mane,’ gallop away over field and fen, in and out 
among the other colts in wild glee like ourselves.””. From that, 
her only riding school, she acquired a horsemanship which in 
wartime stood her in good stead. 

Through the same teacher came her first experience of 
nursing. When she was about ten years old this paragon 
of older brothers suffered serious injuries in falling from a 


ridge-pole at a barn-raising. For two.years, 
until she was twelve and he had recovered, 
she made herself his assiduous nurse. Her 
schooling was completely interrupted, and 
she hardly left the invalid’s room. Her own 
health suffered, she ceased to grow—her 
stature remaining but little more than five 
feet; but the experience left her highly skilled 
in the care of the sick. 


s appears in general to have led a model 
childhood, conquering her timidities, ac- 
cepting meekly her parents’ refusal to let her 
learn dancing, and acquitting herself credit- 
ably-at the schools of her native town, where 
she was taught in part by her sisters and 
brother Stephen, and became a teacher her- 
self. This seemed her destined employment, 
as it seemed, but was not, theirs. After 
eighteen years of it in and about Oxford, she 
felt the need of a more thorough mental 
training and went in 1852—as later young 
women of her type would have sought a col- 
lege—to the Liberal Institute, at Clinton, 
New York, from which she emerged a year 
later, at thirty-two, a well-equipped “Yankee 
school-marm.”’ 

A ‘‘teacher dyed in the wool”’ was what 
she called herself at this period. Somewhat 
fortuitously she drifted from Massachusetts, 
via Clinton, New York, to Bordentown, New 
Jersey, where, with the true spirit of a 
pioneer, she volunteered and was permitted 
to conduct the first public school in the 
place. A strong local sentiment opposed the 
opening of such a “‘ pauper school,’’ but Clara 
Barton, beginning with six pupils in 1853, 
gave over in 1855 to a male principal the 
charge of six hundred pupils—her biogra- 
phers assure us—assembled in the building 
she had led the town to erect. For this suc- 
cess she paid dear through a breakdown, 
involving the complete loss of her voice. To 
recuperate she moved to Washington, un- 
aware that her school-teaching was over and 
that for nearly sixty years she was to live 
chiefly at the national capital, in a close re- 
lation, through many of these years, with the 
Government and its administrators. 


ERE again she became a sort of pioneer, 

as one of the first, if not the very first, 
of women employed as a government clerk 
on the same terms with men. It was not an 
easy berth which she found in the Patent 
Office at fourteen hundred dollars a year. 
The male clerks, among whom there was 
plenty of incompetence and dishonesty, re- 
sented her presence, puffed tobacco smoke in 
her face, and made her generally uncomfort- 
able. Her “‘copper-plate’’ handwriting, her 
faithfulness and complete integrity did not 
save her from dismissal in 1857, when, in the 
Buchanan administration, she fell under the 
ban of ‘black republicanism.’’ She had 
heard Sumner’s speech, The Crime Against 
Kansas, the night before he was assaulted in 
the Senate, and long afterward declared 
that the Civil War began “‘not at Sumter but 
at Sumner.’’ Dismissed from her post, she spent nearly two 
years with her family in Oxford until recalled to straighten 
out the Patent Office records entangled by her absence. 

So she found herself at forty a useful servant of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington—a small woman, of simple habit, 
with brown eyes and brown hair, in which she said much 
later that one gray hair was to be found though she had 
forgotten just where, with a soft voice that grew deep in- 
stead of shrill under stress of the anger of which she was 
healthily capable, with pronounced, regular and mobile 
features, neither beautiful nor the reverse. Unlike Florence 
Nightingale, the great Crimean prototype of war nurses, a 
personage of whom Clara Barton had hardly heard as late 
as 1863 when somebody called her ‘‘the Florence Nightingale 
of America,’”’ she was without the advantages, serviceable 
even in America, of a commanding social position. This 
lever for reform was hardly required in the highly personal 
work which she undertook in the Civil War. It did not call 
for any great arraying of forces and influences behind her. 
Her kinsman and biographer, the Reverend William E. 
Barton, makes a significant statement in saying: “She was 
never able to look upon armies as mere masses of troops; she 
had to remember that they were individual men, each capa- 
ble of suffering pain in-his own person, and each of them 
carrying with him to the front the anxious thoughts of loved 
ones at home.” 

The very first instance of Clara Barton’s helpfulness to 
Union soldiers was typical of its intensely personal character 
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3}. WAS the Contessa who 
discovered the double 
chin—the Contessa cor- 
poreally back in Osage 
for the christening, but 
temperamentally, cul- 
i} turally, sartorially far 
ai dias} removed fromthat amus- 
ing place. After ten years of her villa 
above Florence for the spring, of Lago di 
Lecco for the late summer, of the Riviera or Switzerland for 
the winter, as her mood jumped from languid to active, the 
Contessa found Osage almost too amusing to be borne. 

‘“‘A spire, Parkins, should soar. It should indicate the 
heavens,” said the Contessa, on the drive up from the sta- 
tion, viewing beneath delicate lifted eyebrows the uninspired 
tower above the seminary. ‘‘ This derisive one squats upon 
its buildings and grins.” 

Parkins regarded the seminary and the burned grass in 
the park and the Soldiers’ Monument dispassionately. She 
was used to the Contessa. ‘‘It’sa paved bullevarde, medem,” 
said Parkins, ‘‘and the geraniums is hedges. I fawncy there 
will be a chemist’s at the next corner where I may secure the 
foundation for your beauty balm.” 

‘“‘Foundation!”’ hissed the Contessa. ‘‘Hedges! Roads! 
Unduly you anticipate our corners. Lift your eyes from the 
earth occasionally, my good woman. Look up!” 

‘I’m used to horns at this speed, m’lady,”’ said Parkins in 
extenuation, ‘‘at least for the crossings.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Where is your imagination? Must you actually see 
our collisions, bloodthirsty one?’’ Here the Contessa waved 
her silver-fox scarf and kissed her hand to a stout, staring 
gentleman upon a lawn, impressionistic at that speed, except 
for his suspenders. ‘‘That will be George Bellows or Ted 
Greer,’’ she mused complacently. ‘‘Which does not matter. 
Both were my lovers. Parkins, my dear,’’ with an unex- 
pected lump in her throat as they turned in between stone 
gateposts, ‘‘this is—home.”’ 








UT it was not until the moment of the actual christening 
itself that the Contessa discovered the double chin. It is 
true that the baby shone forth many faceted. To the Con- 
tessa, amused aunt and godmother, she was simply a duck, 
but to Bruce she was a feather-haired, green-eyed poppet 
with a delicate skin. To her mother she was the fulfillment of 
empty years. To her father she was the heiress to the Fane 
ranches, to the Fane oil, copper, cobalt, to the Fane office 
building, to the new Fane Hotel, three hundred rooms, each 
with bath. Toa reporter from the Osage Herald, she was a 
godsend in the form of a twelve-dollar check. 

Even as a baby her reach exceeded her grasp. Even asa 
baby she rarely cried. Even asa baby she wanted things or 
she did not want them, and when she did not want them she 
set her little chin. 

“Nurse,”’ whispered the Contessa, Parisianly restrained in 
mauve embroidered in orange hibiscus, as she accepted the 
lacy, foamy burden upon its white satin pillow during that 
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part of the long ceremony when the bishop—they had in a 
bishop, no less—had his back to the crowded drawing-room 
and was facing the improvised altar, ‘‘she turns black in the 
face. Can it be a shoe button?” 

“Impossible, madam,’’ from nurse, purple with impor- 
tance and anxiety beneath the bonnet of her uniform. 

“She clenches her fists and’’—the Contessa glanced down 
hastily—‘‘and makes a double chin. She makes a frightful 
little double chin—at me.” 

“She has her ways, madam. She don’t like the sing- 
song’’—the sing-song being the bishop. 

“Will she scream, do you think?”’ 

The Contessa managed the question nervously, as the 
bishop opened his book and imperceptibly nodded. “ Will 
she explode? I have heard that sometimes the milk ———”’ 

“‘She’ll thrash,”’ cautioned nurse, so anxious 
as to be entirely natural. ‘‘She’ll churn. Grip 
her tight, madam, and let her rip.” 

When it was well over, the Contessa could 
afford to be amused. ‘You are a fiend, my 
niece,’’ said she, chucking the baby beneath her 
tiny chin. ‘You are one small devil, Signorina 
Prairie Fane. You had me buffaloed, and you 
knew it.’’ The green eyes stared up and flick- 
ered. ‘“‘In pity, Ted Greer,’’ ordered the 
Contessa, ‘‘get me tea. All of me is in. For I 
have met an army—with banners.”’ 

At twelve Prairie set her double chin for a 
high-powered roadster and got it; but when the 
law forbade her driving the huge monster herself 
and alone down Fifth Street and across Main, she 
stamped with white-lipped fury, and beat her 
red head against the magistrate’s desk. 


# MARES said that gentleman, mopping 
his forehead with a great handkerchief, 
after the court room had been cleared. ‘‘Smoke 
eaters on scaling ladders! Joe, you did your 
duty all right, but don’t tag that kid again dur- 
ing my term of court. I’ve got a floating rib.” 
“She was hitting forty-two, judge,” from Joe. 
“‘She keeps one foot on the accelerator and the 
other on Bob Fane’s neck. Where do that kind 
land on their last lap, judge?”’ 
















TRAIN WITH MEES, IF SHE BUT SMILE A LITTLE,’’ THE YOUNG ITALIAN OFFICER SAID 


Prairies Double (hin 


By LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE 


“In ditches,”’ said the judge, lighting 
his pipe. ‘“‘In morgues. Rocking cradles. 
Rocking thrones. Let Judge Bowser 
tackle her next time, Joe. I’ve got a bone 
in my foot.” 

At seventeen Prairie set her double 
chin for a certain boarding school in 
New York and got it, but at the end of 
her second year, being bored, she clashed 
with autocracy over so simple a matter 
as a hot bath. ‘Miss Sims informs me, Prairie,” said au- 
tocracy in the form of a small, elderly, correctly postured 
lady in gray, sitting behind a desk in a neat, flower-filled 
office, “that you left your place during the rector’s com- 
mencement address to the school and that, following in some 
anxiety to ascertain if you were ill, she found you filling your 
tub for a hot bath. For a hot bath,’’ repeated the small lady 
impressively. ‘‘ And upon her natural expression of astonish- 
ment, of concern, you called her a buzzard.” 

“‘And so she is, Miss Symington,’’ said Prairie lazily. 
“She sure does swoop.” 

‘“**C\HE—sure—does—swoop,’’’ repeated the neat lady in 

dismay. ‘‘ Applied to one of our faculty by one of our 
students! After two years at Symington your ear must be 
trained to tell you that such a sentence is Middle-Western 
colloquialism in its vulgarest form. And surely your con- 
science stirs at the injustice to Miss Sims.’’ 

“She snoops,”’ said Prairie doggedly, 
then she sure—she swoops.”’ 

There was a pause, during which the gray 
lady looked searchingly at Prairie, and Prairie 
looked unsearchingly at a whiskery Longfellow 
upon the wall. 

“And the discourtesy to the rector?’’ queried 
Miss Symington icily at length. 

Prairie smiled. ‘‘The rector was leading us 
onward and upward at the moment,” said she; 
‘“‘he was too close to heaven to notice me.”’ 

Strangely enough, it was Miss Symington 
who was demoralized, as autocracy frequenily 
is when rebellion flaunts full-fledged. ‘‘The— 
the example to the school?”’ she stammered. 

“But what is there in a bath, dear Miss 
Symington, even to amuse the school?” 

Miss Symington 
brought her hand down 
upon her desk with some 
force. “It is not the 
bath which I protest, but 
its untimeliness, its 1!- 
relevance, its deliberate 
and carefully thought- 
out design, A bath 
during the rector’s com- 
mencement address |S 
not only rude; it 15 
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unthinkable. It is preposterous. What could have induced 
vou?” Prairie ruminated, and brought it forth with real 
honesty. ‘Well, I sure was hot,’’ she explained carefully, 
‘and I got to thinking of the Lido—a beach near Venice 
where I went last summer with my aunt; cool, blue water 
ind white sand and ducks of French girls in smart swim- 
ning suits, and suddenly a bath seemed the only bearable 
hing.” 

Miss Symington rose. ‘Out of your own mouth,” she 
said portentously. ‘I feel, my dear Prairie, that our useful- 
ness to you is ended. We cannot cope with ducks of French 
virls in swimming suits. I can see no possible connection be- 
tween them and the rector’s scholarly address. A mind that 
can leap that distance is too unusual for us. Shall we say 
that we part as friends?” 

“Say it if you like, Miss Symington,” said Prairie. 


‘Toe little gray lady’s color was high. Prairie’s was as 
usual, an even, clear paleness. If fora moment an ugly 
little line showed beneath her chin it vanished completely 
as the little lady spoke her final word. 

“Until I hear from your father in response to the telegram 
which I am sending him, I shall expect you to keep to your 
room. That is all, I think. Good-by, my dear Prairie.” 

‘‘Good-by, Miss Symington,” said Prairie. ‘‘ And—thank 

you,” she added. 
" That afternoon Prairie left the school without luggage 
except for her string of pearls and a favorite nightgown 
stuffed into her white crépe de chine blouse, for she left in 
haste by way of the service staircase. At the corner she hailed 
a taxi, and driving to a smart shop, kept the man waiting 
while she bought a pigskin bag and a patent-leather hatbox. 
Then she drove to her father’s usua! hotel. 

‘‘T am Miss Fane, of Osage,” said Prairie plaintively, to the 
brisk young man at the desk. ‘‘Has my father wired?” 

“Mr. R. O. Fane, of 
Osage? I don’t recall——”’ 
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dreamily considered marriage. One of the attractive young 
men had the temerity to stop before her at length and pull 
off his cap. 

This was upon the sixth day. 

“‘I—I beg your pardon,” said he rather nervously, ‘but 
I spent a week in Osage once. Do you happen to know 
Emmons Greer?” 

““Oh, yes,” said Prairie gently, trustfully, looking up at 
the attractive young man with her chin thrust deep into the 
collar of one of her new coats, ‘‘but I don’t happen to know 
you.”’ 

The young man flushed, wavered, hung in the air, gulped. 
““That—might be managed,”’ he said. 

“But why?” asked Prairie. 

‘“‘Aren’t you lonely?” 

“No. You see, I am with myself.’ 

““Oh—yes—rather—but you just—sit here. Or 
just—walk about. It seems a waste.” 

‘‘But it isn’t a waste,”’ said Prairie sweetly. 
ning my life. I am selecting my husband.” 

‘“Oh—er—indeed! Very nice! Frightfully cool, isn’t it? 
’S been a great pleasure ——’’ The young man oozed off; 
and Prairie decided dreamily that an Italian, if he did not 
sing and if his eyelashes did not droop too outrageously, 
might be made to do. 

Tense messages reached her by way of the wireless from 
both sides of the Atlantic. It was plain that the Contessa— 
at Lago di Lecco for a rest cure—was for once more con- 
cerned than amused. She wirelessed: 


you 


“T am plan- 


Sending Parkins and motor Genoa. If you love me, do not pro- 


ceed farther alone. 

Prairie’s answer ran sweetly, expensively, truthfully, un- 
promisingly: 

Dear aunt, I love you. 


17 


It was also plain that dad in New York was for once 
standing upon his head. For he wirelessed from New York: 


Join Parkins Genoa. Should have strapped you at seven. Isit a 


man? 


Again Prairie’s answer ran sweetly, expensively, truthfully, 
unpromisingly: 


Dear dad, am considering Italian. 


At Naples Prairie took a hot bath followed by a cold 
shower, and left the ship, for it was no part of her program to 
be saddled with Parkins. She had never traveled in Italy by 
train, and being American, naturally wished to try every- 
thing once. 

A young Italian officer, with straight black eyelashes 
which did not droop, put her through the customs with speed 
and tenderness and found her a little victoria for the drive 
to the station. 

“‘T come to the train with mees, if she but smile a little,” 
he said tentatively on the victoria step, relinquishing the 
hatbox with regret. 

‘A little,’ said Prairie, looking at him beneath‘her pulled- 
down hat, ‘‘ might be too much. Do you sing?” 

“Ah, the sing is—how you say?—my central name. If 
mees permit, I go to the train and sing her O Sole Mio.” 


VER the lieutenant’s shoulder Prairie met the straight, 

blue gaze of a tall American in gray and at something 
questioning in its quality, at something cool, balanced, dis- 
criminating, her chin went down. ‘‘Sorry,’’ said Prairie, 
“‘but we part right here. I am no longer considering an 
Italian. But you have been very kind. Good-by.” 

“Ah, I do not understand, except that mees is cruel,” 
came the answer. ‘‘She looks beneath her hat beautiful 
things which rouse me, which turn me to flame Kg 

Standing up in the little 
victoria, Prairie poked the 














“Well, he will,’’ said 


driver just beneath the 





Prairie definitely. ‘‘It is 


unsuspecting brass button 





very warm for June, isn’t 
it? Do I sign here, and 
may I have that corner 
room with the green 
marble bath ?”’ 

The young man took in 
with a flick of his eye 
Prairie’s tailor-made, 
Prairie’s perfect small hat, 
Prairie’s green eyes and 
red mouth and pensive, 
trusting little face. Also 

lancing down he caught 

impression of smart 
in charge of an 
elderly bell boy. Consult- 
ing a chart, he touched a 
button for another bell 
boy, and presently Prairie, 
accompanied by herempty 
bag, herempty hatbox, her 
string of pearls, her favor- 
ite nightgown and _ her 
two bell boys, Prairie with 
youth and beauty visibly 
upon her and freedom in- 
visibly ahead, Prairie with 
her last year’s passport 
and seven blank checks 
signed by a doting father 
in her envelope purse, 
Prairie with a will to have, 
to be, to do, which had 
never been broken in the 
set of her little chin, 
stepped sedately into an 
elevator and was carried 
upward. Two days later 
she left a charming letter 
for her father at the hotel 
desk, to be delivered upon 
his arrival at five, and 
sailed on the Conte Rosso 
for Genoa at noon. If 
here had been a bridge 
’rairie would have burned 
it behind her, but there 
was no bridge. 
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N SHIPBOARD she 

slept a good deal, and 
she walked a great deal. 
She spent hours in her 
deck chair, pretending to 
read but really thinking, 
really planning ahead. 
lor Osage was not promis- 
ing. School was a bore. 
A career narrowed one’s 
point of view. There re- 
mained the adventure of 
marriage, 

Sitting in her particular 
nook on the boat’s deck, 
with one or the other of 
her new hats pulled se- 











which ornamented the 
rear of his blue frock coat. 
‘Step on it,” said Prairie. 
“Allez! Avanti!” 

The driver gathered up 
the reins and shouted to 
his horses, the carriage 
wheels creaked prelimi- 
nary to turning on the 
cobblestones. The lieu- 
tenant upon the step be- 
gan to beat upon the 
breast of his uniform. The 
driver cracked his whip. 
Prairie, for the moment, 
was the center of a mael- 
strom, with all of idle Na- 
ples looking on, enjoying. 

And suddenly she saw 
the tall American grin. 
“‘Darn,”’ said Prairie and 
pushed the lieutenant off 
the carriage step. 

Driving to the station 
she considered retiring to 
a Dolomite convent for 
the summer and studying 
ichthyosauri, but at the 
station she forgot a pos- 
sible future in the turbu- 
lent present. With the 
assistance of her driver, 
three porters, a Cook’s 
guide, and the sub- 
assistant station master 
she succeeded in getting 
her wardrobe steamer 
trunk into line behind 
seventeen others and 
weighed, taxed, stamped 
and ticketed to Rome, 
where it was understood 
the government would 
dump it on the platform, 
wash its hands of further 
responsibility,and take up 
the Rumanian question. 





T ONE-THIRTY, 
rather wan, rather 
wilted and thinking, 
strangely enough, of 


chocolate ice-cream soda, 
Prairie sank into an inside 
seat in a first-class com- 
partment of the two- 
o’clock train for Rome. 
The heat was stifling, suf- 
focating. It shut down 
over Prairie like an oven 
and baked out of her 
thought of anything but 
itself and the crowd. For 
the crowd wasalsostifling, 
suffocating, and unlike 
the heat which could not 











curely down to her eye- 








increase, being already as 








brows, she watched the 














hot as it could get, the 














only two attractive men 
aboard wear a beaten path 
past her chair, and 





‘‘WELL—GOOD-BY, SMITH, SAID PRAIRIE, HER BEAUTIFUL LITTLE 


CHIN 
LITTLE, OUTSTRETCHED, DISMISSING HAND VERY 


crowd continued to grow. 


VERY HIGH, HER BEAUTIFUL, 
STIFF 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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The (ohristian- Adventure 


C frst of a Great Series of Lay Sermons 





g)HIS morning I woke at four o’clock 
from an absurd and _ artificial 
dream, and by way of obtaining a 
proper contrast I went to the 
windows and looked at the stars. 
Above a row of dark poplars, 
Venus was playing with incompa- 
rable brilliancy the réle of morning 
star; Mars was ruddily glowing 

aa! in the southwest; the lesser lights 
were burning in | thelr regular and appointed places. 
The north wind, which had blown fresh in the 
evening, had fallen; the cocks had not yet begun to 
crow; no sound reached my ears; in the silent and 
cloudless air the celestial machinery performed its 
work with noiseless precision. 

It has always seemed to me unfortunate that to 
so many intelligent people the sky is meaningless. 
When outdoors at night, on sea or land, they notice 
it is raining or foggy or cloudy or clear; and if they 
glance up when the stars are shining, all they know 
is that some points are brighter than others; when by 
the expenditure of a dollar in money and three hours 
in time they could learn enough of the names, places 
and movements of the constellations to make every 
clear sky interesting. 

It would be more than interesting, it would be 
friendly; for one would recognize aloft the familiar 
faces. Those that one sees at ten o’clock on January 
fifth will be there again the next January fifth, arriv- 
ing with a punctuality merely imagined by railway 
directors. The summer and winter stars keep to their 
time-table with an accuracy unreached by any man- 
made system. 

For even if the materialistic anthropologists were 
correct, and man has made God, man certainly did 
not make the stars. 

Yet the works of man are clever and ingenious, and 
definite results fall from his constructions in a manner 
that to men of a former age would seem miraculous. 
We do well not only to pay homage to great inventors, 
but to judge of their ability by their productions. 
Suppose one saw for the first time an adding machine, 
which today is so familiar as to attract no attention; 
suppose one received from the machine a broad 
column of figures added accurately and with a speed 
so great as to arouse that kind of helpless smile that 
we bestow on masters of legerdemain. Could any 
philosopher persuade the witness that the result was 
a fluke? 

No, one feels sure that the right answer did not 
come by chance; that there was intention behind the 
machine. And now suppose that another philosopher 
tried to convince us that the man who made the ma- 
chine was stupid, completely lacking in intelligence 
and foresight. 

I think we should reply that although we never 
saw the inventor and have no notion of his personal 
appearance, the machine displays such ability, 
patience, imagination, constructive skill that whoever 
made it must have hada remarkable mind. Yet the 
difference in complexity between the most intricate 
works of man and the stellar system is so vast that in 
comparison the finest human ingenuity seems crude. 


The Man Who Thought 


ET us never forget the tremendousness of the or- 
dinary. Familiarity with great things breeds con- 
tempt only in contemptible minds. We live every 
moment amid forces so colossal that the imagination 
boggles at them. Since I began to write this essay I 
have traveled millions of miles in space. Since I be- 
gan to write this sentence I have been whirled many 
miles at terrific velocity. Yet I have felt no giddiness 
and no jar; the shock-absorbers are evidently quite 
superior to those on any high-priced car. The speed 
is so much greater that the car, if alongside, would 
appear to be going backward; yet I feel at ease and 
serene. The distance of the stars from the globe I in- 
habit is so vast that astronomers have to measure it 
in light-years; you can calculate from the unit of 
measure by remembering that light travels about two 
hundred thousand miles a second. Some of the indi- 
vidual stars are spheres three hundred million miles 
in diameter. Yet every one is kept in its place as 
easily as you hold a tennis ball. 

It appears to me not unreasonable to infer that the 
regularity and precision of these colossal forces indi- 
cate a mentality so great that in comparison the mind 
of an Edison is puny. 














In 1924 we celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of a man who, strange as it may seem, spent his 
life thinking. With many people today thinking has become 
almost a lost art. There is an enormous diffusion of culture; 
everybody reads. Reading is sometimes hostile to thought. 


If we have half an hour to spare, we do not meditate; 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


there was nothing in his hands. He sat and thought. 
After he had spent a good many years, he wrote a 
book. It is natural to suppose that such a book, the 
fruit of innumerable hours of severe and productive 
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WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


“Nobody Has Ever Said It 
Until Billy Phelps Says It” 
By Epwarp W. Box 


YALE student said to me once: 
“Fellows stuff themselves into Billy Phelps’ class at Yale 
in such crowds that even the window sills are crowded.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘*Because,”’ was the reply, ‘“‘ nobody has ever said it in a class- 
room until Billy Phelps says it.” 

‘How does he differ?” I persisted. 

“Oh, he humanizes everything he touches.”’ 

Therein lies the secret of William Lyon Phelps’ wide popular- 
ity. He is human to his finger tips. 

I remember being one of a group of four men in a New York 
hotel reading our morning newspapers. Not one man in the 
group knew the others. Suddenly, one of the men put his paper 
on his knee, smiled and said, ‘‘ Well, I see the colonel is back.”’ 
(Colonel Roosevelt had just returned from his African hunting 
trip.) The other three men dropped their papers, and all four 
faces became instantly wreathed in smiles. The human kinship 
had been at once established. 

So, if a group of men sat together today, say in New Haven, 
and one of them remarked, ‘‘I see Billy Phelps is back from 
Europe,” the group would be instantly alert and smiling. 

To some this may sound as an ordinary happening. But it 
isn’t. It is a remarkable feat of personal achievement when the 
mere mention of a name can call up a universal smile of pleasure. 
Few attain it. It speaks loudly of the creation and existence of 
a human relation that is one of the most precious possessions in 
life. This personal bond William Lyon Phelps has created with 
the lives of thousands who have read what he has written or 
have heard him speak. His is essentially the cheerful spirit— 
a spirit that knows only friendliness and a warm glow that is 
irresistibly contagious. No other man writing today tries so 
consistently to see life with a friendly eye. No other literary 
critic strives more zealously to find the best that an author has 
tried to put into a book. No other university professor has 
given his students so much in a human way that they have car- 
ried with them beyond the college campus and put into their 
lives, making them fuller and richer and better. 

It is impossible for this man to be dry or uninteresting. Be his 
message what it may, it ever vibrates with life and color, and 
always there is that downright sincerity which is his watchword. 

American literature is infinitely the better for William Lyon 
Phelps. He has made thousands pause and read and think. He 
has reached the better angels of innumerable natures. He em- 
bodies, as no other writer or speaker, the American spirit of 
happiness with whom is ever present the doctrine: ‘‘To do good 
is my religion.” 


meditation, would be valuable; it was; it is. 

When you meet a man who has just spent a year in 
travel, you ask him, “Of all the things you have seen 
abroad, what is the one thing that impressed you the 
most?’’ So, if I had met Kant, I should have asked 
him, “Of all the thoughts that have passed through 
your mind, what seems to you the greatest?”’ It is 
not necessary to meet him. He told us. He wrote, 
in the same deliberate and reflective and word- 
weighing manner that characterized his utterances: 


Two things fill me with constantly increasing admiration 
and awe, the longer and more earnestly I reflect on them: 
the starry heavens without and the moral law within. 


It is the second that is at first sight most astonish- 
ing. That the individual human being, who seems so 
transitory, so perishable, at the mercy of a fever 
germ or a street accident, to whom any day may 
bring an irremediable disaster, whose life history is 
largely a record of pettiness and folly, when it is no 
worse—that every individual man or woman should 
have something in his mind equal in sublimity to the 
starry skies, this makes one pause and wonder. Yet 
the great philosopher, after years of thought, placed 
us on an equality with the majestic heavens. 


(Consider the Moral Law 


T IS amusing sometimes to read materialistic phi- 

losophy written to prove the insignificance of men 
and women on an insignificant planet; for the person 
who writes it is so cocksure of himself. 

Is there something in everyone, no matter how im- 
puissant, as sublime and as awe-inspiring as thx 
starry vault? Let us consider the moral law. 

There are those who say all our actions are gov 
erned by selfishness, that there is no such thing as 
altruism or self-sacrifice; hence no heroism. I read 
the newspapers morning and evening, for the first 
page of every newspaper is a record of the crimes, 
follies, disasters of humanity, which, however, some- 
times disclose the highest qualities conceivable. 

I read of a hotel fire, where an elevator boy, who 
may have seemed irredeemably vulgar in his man 
ners and language, kept on driving his lift to the 
upper floors, saving human lives, and finally losing 
his own, dying in agonizing torture. What made him 
send his machine up into that hell of flame? Did he 
wish to die? Was not life sweet to him? What force 
impelled him, a force so much greater than his fear of 
death? It was the moral law, ‘the likest God within 
the soul,’’ and I say that gamin is as sublime as the 
stars. When the Titanic went down, she carried with 
her New York millionaires, who had given their lives 
for Swedish stewardesses. When some economists 
read of this, they called it foolishly quixotic; the lives 
of these men of huge affairs were vastly more im- 
portant than the lives of ignorant women who 
cleaned pots and swept rooms. But real men knew 
that it was their duty to protect those who were 
physically weaker than they; and in the presence of 
disaster and mortal peril, they forgot their wealth 
and their importance; they remembered only that 
they were men, and there were women to save. We 
call it the law of the sea. It is the moral law. 

Two steamers came into collision one dark night 
off the Virginia capes. The rammed vessel was swift] 
sinking. A male passenger came on deck, carrying a 
life preserver; he saw a woman without one, and h« 
offered her his, as lightly as a man would offer a seat 
to a woman on astreet car. She said, ‘‘ What will you 
do?’’ And he replied easily, ‘‘Oh, I can get another.” 
He knew he could not; he lied like a gentleman, as it 
is in certain emergencies the duty of a gentleman to 
lie. She was saved; he was lost. She did not know 
even the name of her savior, nor does anyone else. 
No one can read that incident without a thrill; with- 
out feeling that not only did that black night reveal a 
hero, but that the whole level of human capacity has 
been raised. He threw away his life with a careless 
gesture. 


As when a thund’rous midnight, with black air 
That burns, raindrops that blister, breaks a spell, 








reach for a newspaper or a magazine or for something to 





“‘occupy’’ our minds. To be busy is not necessarily a profit- 
able occupation. Indeed, to think seriously is a difficult 
effort; to many the effort is as painful as it is strange. 
Immanuel Kant, a little German about five feet high, was 
born in a little town in 1724. At an early age he began to 
think, which became a habit. It was his custom to rise at 
five o’clock and think for two hours. He had no apparatus; 


Draws out the excessive virtue of some sheathed, 
Shut, unsuspecied flower that hoards and hides 
Immensity of sweetness. 


The World War, with all its filth and degradation, brought 
out individual deeds of self-sacrifice which are perhaps worth 
more than the victory of any nation. 

As the forces of the stellar universe reveal the working of 
an infinite Mind, so the forces of the moral law reveal some 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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ABY’S love and sister’s love, with mother’s envelop- 

ing all; 

Baby’s love for the pretty toy holds him in pitiless 
thrall; 

Sister—craving the plaything too—stifles her childish 
yearning, 

Whelmed by her love for Babe himself—soon in her 
lifetime learning. 
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The Bond 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Love surrenders to finer love; contentment comes from 
giving! 
Such, say they who greatly live, is truly the art of living. 


Mother, dreaming above the two—her every breath is 
a prayer !— 

Wrestles hard with a futile wish always to keep them 
there. 

Yet worlds away though the twain may stray, eager to 
part, or loath, 

Her mother-love, as now, will aye securely enfold them 
both. 
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““YOUR FATHER 
AND MOTHER 
WERE SANE,” 
SHe SAID. 

“HOW MANY 
GENERATIONS 
BACK WAS 

rr??? 








T WAS eleven o’clock in the 
morning of a beautiful day, 
as Mr. Parks could see by 
glancing out of his office 
window. It was also a Wed- 
nesday, and, notoriously, 
nothing profitable ever hap- 

} f2] pens of a Wednesday after- 
noon in the late springtime. Mr. Parks’ mind 
was not on his work, nor could he detain it 
inside the office at all. He sighed and repeated to himself 

certain well-known copy-book maxims which have done a 
great deal to ruin the health and bring to premature old age 
the business men of America. Like other men of his day he 
was prone to remember articles in magazines by men who 
have grown rich and famous, telling how they accomplished 
their success by getting on the job before the boss arrived and 

by sticking to it after the boss went home, and by never do- 
ing anything ordinary folks find pleasant or permitting them- 
selves the luxury of a moment of leisure. Mr. Parks commenced 

a mental quarrel with these gentlemen. 

“‘And when they got it,’’ he demanded, “what did they 
have? Huh! Old age and ten millions. That’s what, and 
nothing to remember. They up and sold the decent pleasures 
of a lifetime for a bankful of money and the right to write 
articles ruining other folks’ lives. Huh!” 

His hand strayed toward the telephone, quite without his 
volition, and his voice spoke a number into the transmitter. 
Presently a voice answered and Mr. Parks exhibited not only 
his willingness to violate copy-book maxims, but a reprehen- 
sible desire to lure another fellowman into the same destruc- 
tivecourse. ‘‘That you, Nate? Parksspeaking. . You’re 
sick. Sudden seizure. I got to take you home. Besides 
there will be a couple of other loafers out at the club. 
Yes, I got my car. Be right over.” 














N FIFTEEN minutes they were driving toward the 

country. Mr. Parks, the original tempter, was elaborating 
his scheme. ‘‘We’ll stop at my house for luncheon. Quicker 
than the club and right on our way.” 

“Telephone Jane?”’ asked Mr. West. 

“No. Why?” 

‘‘She might kick on having a perfect stranger led in to be 
fed unexpectedly.” 

“Who? Jane! Ho, you don’t know Jane. She'll eat it 
alive. D’ye know, it beats thunder how that girl always is 
ready to feed people. Yes, sir. Why, five minutes after we 
get there, she’ll have a ten-course meal all ready, and without 
turning a hair.” 

Mr. West, not to be outdone, bragged a little about his 
wife. It is a custom of gentlemen when two or three of them 
get together, like a collector of Chinese porcelains singing 
songs of praise about his possessions. ‘‘That’s Nora all 
over,” he said. ‘‘Now some women say they don’t like to 
have their husbands home to luncheon. You know the kind; 
but it’s one of the sorrows of Nora’s life that I can’t be there 
in the middle of the day. She’s one good sport.” 


Lincheon 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


IMustrations by H. J. Mowat 


“And Jane feeds you too. I go places where you can see 
the wife is right down stingy with the household money. 
Probably saves out of the food bills to buy lingerie. Uh-huh. 
Not Jane. But economical too. Beats the Dutch how much 
farther she can make her household allowance go than most 
women. She’ll be tickled to death to have us blow in.” 

“Tf you’re not sure we'll go to my house,” said Mr. West. 
“T know. Nora’s not one of the kind who think it’s a nui- 
sance to get up a little snack for a man. And she’d be tickled 
pink to have us drop in and surprise her.” 


Me  lesie My party today. When we get there we'll call 
up Nora and she can run over; and then we’ll make a 
family foursome of it. It’s the informality of these things 
that makes a hit with Jane.” 

“Nora too. Say, I'll bet I could drop in some evening 
with a party of eight all in evening clothes, and she’d never 
turn a hair. She’d look slick too. Wouldn’t make a bit of 
difference to her that the other women were all togged out 
and she was just in some afternoon dress or other. Nope. 
Nothing silly about her that way.” 

“D’ye know, the thing about Jane that gets me is her 
good common sense about things like that. Beats all. 
’Course, like all girls, she’ll fly off the handle about something 
you don’t know is loaded with dynamite, 
but when it comes to the things that up- 
set most women she’s aces.”’ 

“It’s brains, that’s what it is. They’ve 
got the ‘savey.’ Sufferin’ cat, but I’m 
glad I didn’t go and marry one of these 
nit-wits that always have to have a 
week’s warning before you can have a 
caller in for the evening. Just simple and 
unaffected and lets folks take what there 
is without any fuss.” 

“Sure, I know. Just like Jane. I can 
look right into her head and see what’s 
going on there. Says to herself, she does, 
‘Well, here these folks are to eat. We 
haven’t any humming-bird’s tongues and 
we didn’t clean house yesterday, but 
what we got is good enough for Jim and 
me, and what’s good enough for us is good 
enough for them.’ That’s Jane all over.”’ 















They rode along in silence, contemplating 
the virtues of their wives and sympathizing 
with all other men, whose wives of course 
were so utterly different in this matter of 
sound, basic common sense. It is a way 
husbands have when they are alone. They 
discuss their wives with enthusiasm and 
actually believe what they are saying about 
them. A husband in the company of another 
husband can find more admirable qualities 
in his wife to boast of than actually reside in a whole conven- 
tion of women. And while he is talking he believes himself. 
This is a peculiarity of men. Women start off with the sweep- 
ing admission that their husbands are old dears, but—and 
then the exceptions take up an afternoon’s conversation. 

Men, on the contrary, openly brag. And no matter what 
happens to them when they get home, they will brag just the 
same on the next occasion. The answer is that husbands 
actually know as little about their wives as wives do about 
their husbands; but women like to demonstrate sex supe- 
riority by a tolerant attitude, while men give free rein to 
vanity and the pride of possession. Also a woman will openly 
discuss with a comparative stranger what her husband 
would hesitate to speak of to his father confessor. There is 
something virginal about every small boy which clings to 
him until he reaches his dotage. There is nothing virginal 
about a little girl until experience has taught her the expe- 
dience of it, and then it is artificial. Only a few people in the 
world understand this, and they are very gifted persons. 

Mr. Parks broke the silence. ‘‘Huh! You were worried 
about how Jane would take it. Just watch her. That’s «ll 
I ask. Just keep your eye peeled and see how she takes it.” 


Ts. drove up to the house jauntily and strode up the 
walk in holiday humor. There was nothing surreptitious 
about their approach. From the door Mr. Parks shouted: 
‘Hey, Jane, come see what I’ve dragged in to luncheon.” 

Jane, since the commencement of the 
disturbance, had stood petrified in ile 
door while Nora’s glance of commisera- 
tion rested on her not without some slig!it 
irritating effect. It was apparent to Jane 
subconsciously that Nora was _ soiie- 
what interested to see what she was ¢0- 
ing to do. 

“Luncheon!” Jane exclaimed in a 
tragic whisper. “‘ And he’s lugged in sone 
man with him!” 

Nora clucked sympathetically and 
jabbed at her hair with calculating 
fingers; Jane stood on tiptoe and 
stretched her neck to get a glimpse ol 
herself in the mirror. 

“Today of all days! Me looking like 
this! If I’ve told him once I’ve told him 
a thousand times never to bring anybody 
into this house without warning me.” 
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\nd then entered Mr. Parks and Mr. West. They paused 
in the door, beaming, and at sight of Nora uttered sounds 


of delight. 


‘There,’ said Jim, ‘‘didn’t I tell you! She’s a mind- 
reader, that’s what. Got Nora here already. We were going 
to call Nora the minute we got here. Now isn’t this slick?” 

\lindreader’s the word,” said Jane succinctly. 

\irs. West bent a look upon Mr. West which 
apprised him that all was not well with the 
world and gave him an immediate, uneasy, be- 
wildered sense of guilt. “Just chuck together 
some grub,”’ went on the ebullient 
Mr. Parks. ‘‘ Nothing much—you 
know. Ham and, or some such 
feast. Kind of surprised you, 
didn’t we?”’ 

“You did,” said both ladies in 
unison. 

So well did they synchronize 
that it seemed they must have 
rehearsed. 

Then Mrs. West addressed her 
husband, which stripped him to 
his underwear and disclosed the 
secret hole in the toe of his stocking which he had managed 
to get away with that morning. 

‘Pick out one of these luxurious chairs,” said the still 
fatuous Mr. Parks, ‘‘and establish headquarters on it till I 
run up and get off this high-toned collar. Gosh, Nora, you’re 
looking fine. This is going to bea party.” 


\ JHEREUPON heleft the room,with Mrs. Parks not more 
than six inches in the rear. As the door closed behind 
them her face became that of an outraged housewife, than 
which there is nothing more grim and discomfort-inspiring. 
“Jim Parks!” she said in an awful whisper. 
“Yes, honey.” 
“For a grown man you've got less sense than—than —— 
““Now what?’’ demanded Mr. Parks. 
“To bring a strange man in here to luncheon 
in the middle of the day without consulting 
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Gimme four. Nate West likes cheese—couple of pounds of 
it. And coffee, can’t take any chances on coffee being out.”’ 

“You ought to have some nice carrots,’ suggested Mr. 
Pfeffer. 

“Gimme a peck, then. And a couple kinds of pickles and 
some olives. Got to have dessert too. What’s that—pie?’’ 

“Best bakery pie in town.”’ 

‘*Put one in—and some crackers for the soup. 
' Um—oh, cream for the coffee, about a quart. 
2 And maybe some fruit—dozen oranges, dozen 
bananas, dozen of those apples; sure, mix in some 
of that other stuff too, enough of it. There, guess 
we can get past with that; but how’ll I get it 
home?” 

‘Send the wagon right with you, Mr. Parks,”’ 
he was assured. 

So Jim clambered on the seat beside the driver 
and was conveyed home in state. 

In the meantime matters had arrived at a 
point where Mr. and Mrs. West could each think 
of a number of defects in the other’s character 
and was ready to put them into words. 

“‘T thought,” said Mrs. West disgustedly, “you 
had more sense.” 

“Sense! What d’ye mean, sense?’’ Mr. West demanded, 
not so much belligerently as defensively. 

“To let Jim Parks traipse you in here to lunch without 
telephoning Jane. What’ll she think of me?” 

“You! What you got to do with it? And you're here, 
aren’t you? How did you get here? Against your will 
maybe. Policeman dragged you in.” 

‘““Now don’t,’”’ said Mrs. West, ‘“‘try to be sarcastic. It 
isn’t your forte.” 

“Well, I guess if you can gad around in the middle of the 
day and leave the servants to run the house any old way, 
and sponge a luncheon on Jane Parks, I can come out here 
on a perfectly good invitation from Jim. Sweet cat! It’s his 
house, isn’t it?”’ 
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“You'd know better than to bring him to our house with- 
out even telephoning.”’ 

“T would, eh? Well, you just watch me. Just watch me. 
I guess I can have a friend to lunch if I want to without 
calling an election. Say, how many women do you have to 
lunch in a month? How many? And when have I had a 
man in? Do you telephone me every time you serve an 
English muffin and a cup of tea?”’ 

““That’s very different,’’ said Mrs. West. 

“It’s different like everything else in this family is differ- 
ent: If you want it, you go and get it; if I want it, there’s 
the dickens to pay and I have to do without. Fair, isn’t it? 
Fair and square way to treat a man! By gosh, if I can’t have 
company when I want it you don’t have company. Just 
paste that in your hat. From now on, don’t you have a 
woman in that house without telephoning to ask me if you 
can. That’s that, and it’s final, and if you’ve got as much 
sense as I give you credit for having, you'll pay darn good 
attention too.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. West exasperatingly. ‘‘ Who 
I have in the house during the day is none of your business, 
and I’ll keep it full six days a week if I like.” 


R. WEST breathed hard and glared at his wife. He was 

cursing the helplessness of husbands; he was in despair. 
The world had grown black and terrible, and he saw his feet 
caught in some dreadful trap from which there was no hope 
of escaping. Here was this woman who owed everything to 
him, the clothes she wore on her back, the food she put into 
her mouth, the roof over her head—and she defied him. 
Openly and coolly she defied him; and what could he do 
about it? Nothing. The consciousness of his helplessness 
enraged him. She could do anything she wanted to, and he 
couldn’t stop her! Now he was pacing up and down the 
room like a caged tiger. 

“Go ahead! Be dramatic!” said Mrs. West soothingly. 


(Continued on Page 111) 




















me. I’ve told you ——”’ | 





“Tt’s nobody but Nate,”’ Mr. Parks said, not 
quite so buoyantly. 

“Well, now you've got him here, you can just 
get him out again. Look at me, and look at the 
house. And where do you suppose I’m going to 
get food? Eat? Do you think this is a com- 
bined grocery and meat market that I can find 
meals at any hour for half a dozen people you 
drag in unexpectedly ?”’ 

‘““Aw, Jane!” 

‘I—I could shake you.”’ 

Mr. Parks perceived moisture in his wife’s 
eyes, and was alarmed and amazed. ‘“ Aw— 
thunder,” he said. ‘Lay off a fellow. What’s 
the matter anyhow? Say. Can’t I ever have 
anybody in this house? Huh? Can’t I? What 
kind of a house is this anyhow, when a man 
can’t bring a friend into it once in a while?”’ 

“You,” said Jane, ignoring this, ‘“‘can just 
sneak out of the back door and get something 
toeat. There’s nothing in the house. Go to the 
butcher shop ——”’ 

“Huh! Say, you were going to eat, weren’t 
you?) Nora West is here. She was going to 
eat. Well.” 

“Tf you want any luncheon,” said Mrs. Parks, 
‘“vou’ll go get some meat.” | 

“Lllgo. I’llgo. But for cat’ssake, don’t treat 
Nate as if he had smallpox while I’m gone.” 


\ ITH that he rushed out of the house and 
; made speed toward, the local purveyor of | 
foodstuffs. It was not altogether wise for Mrs. 
Parks to trust her husband to do the shopping, | 
for his ideas of what was food and how to pre- | 
pare it were vague and hazy. From the time 
dinner was placed on the table he was competent 
to deal with it; how it got there or what time and 
cilort went to its preparation he had no faintest 
notion. But of one thing he was sure. He had 
been sent out to buy the raw material for a lunch- 
eon, and it would be a luncheon. Nate West 
would have something to talk about. Not a 
hcavy meal, you understand, or something fussy 
that would take time. Oh, no; just a simple 
meal, but bang-up, first class, a knock-out. 

He had individual ideas as to dainty repasts; 
before he arrived at his destination his mind 
was already made up as to the meat. | 

“Say, Mr. Pfeffer,” he addressed the grocer | 
and butcher, “‘what’s the kind of meat you have 
with cabbage? Kind of red colored.” 

‘| guess you mean corned beef, Mr. Parks.” 

Take long to cook?” 

‘Not so long.’”’ 

‘Good. Gimme—let’s see—about five pounds, 

guess,” 

‘Havin’ a party, Mr: Parks?” 

“Justa littleone. And some cabbage. How do 
they come, by the job or in contract lots? Um. 
Not very big ones, are they? Better gimme four 
anyhow. That’s one apiece, and it cooks down. 
Now let’s see.” Jane had said there was nothing 



































in the house, and he was going to take nochances. 











“Loaf of rye bread and loaf of white bread. 


Be. 








Couple poundsof butter. Peck of potatoes. And 
Say, got any of that soup in cans that you just 
have toopen and eat? What—those little cans! 


‘*I CAN’T COME TO THE PHONE,’’ SAID JIM, THE GRIEF OF CENTURIES IN HIS VOICE. IT QUIVERED. 


HE WAS SO SORRY FOR HIMSELF THAT THERE WAS A LUMP IN HIS THROAT 
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Lip! Zine! Decree! Divorce ala Francatse 


wa|N A CERTAIN day in the spring 
ij of 1923, an American woman en- 
tered the office of a Parisian law- 
yer and announced that she 
wanted to divorce her husband. This pro- 
Aj duced no perceptible shock. French attorneys 
¢ 3] have become accustomed to such announce- 

tAFS Lo} ments from Americans.’ But Mrs. John Doe 
added that she wanted to be unmarried in haste. She had 
no time to dawdle through a lot of legal ceremony. She de- 
sired freedom immediately; if possible, sooner. So did her 
husband. 

The French, as every student of school geographies has 
been informed, are a polite people. None is more so than 
Adrien de Pachmann, one of the foremost corporation law- 
yers of Paris; at times, procurer of freedom for American 
couples in a hurry, and holder of one world’s record that 
probably will never be excelled. 

The French are also a folk who can move swiftly on oc- 
casion. None of them can be more active than M. de Pach- 
mann. His handling of the case of Mrs. John Doe demon- 
strates that. Nine days after she entered his office and 
announced that she did not want her husband any longer, 
the French courts, spurred on by M. de Pachmann, decreed 
that she was completely rid of the incumbrance. Nine days! 

““That,’’ says M. de Pachmann with pardon- 
able pride, ‘is the world’s record. I hold it.” 











By FREDERIC KF. VAN 


any unwillingness to sully their columns with such details, 
but because the French newspaper proprietors know that 
if such news were published, the irate French Government 
would drop upon such explicit journals with all the crushing 
force of a load of bricks. 

Should a president of France decide to put away his wife 
for the gaudiest and most astounding series of offenses, 
the trial of the case, although conducted publicly, would be 
entirely ignored by the press, save for a brief announcement 
at the conclusion of the action to the effect that Monsieur le 
Président Someone had received a decree of divorce from his 
wife after trial before Monsieur le Juge So-and-Soof the Civil 
Tribunal. Only that, and nothing more. 

Of course, in the case of Americans, if these be of any 
considerable prominence in their native land, rumors may 
bob up concerning the reason they have come to Paris. 
Correspondents of the American press may pick up these 
rumors and, trailing them down, unearth enough unsavory 
details to make when cabled to a land where the reticence 
of the Republic of France is not imitated, what Americans 
have come to regard as a ‘‘good divorce story.” 


DE WATER 


The minor officials of the prefecture, the group 
of F rench newspapermen who ‘‘cover headquar- 
ters,’’ are often jealous and efficient guardians of 
the particular petition the American wants to see, 

‘‘Monsieur-Madame John Smeeth? But certainly. if 
such a petition has been filed, it will be here. Look for your- 
self, monsieur.”’ 

Monsieur looks. The petition isn’t there. But by the time 
he has left the building it is back in place again. 

Not so long ago, Paris correspondents of a dozen great 
American papers were working on a rumor that an American 
of considerable social and political importance had come to 
Paris to get a divorce from his wife. They saw the man in 
question, and he denied it utterly. Everywhere else their 
investigation drew blank. 

One day a young woman who occasionally wrote for the 
Paris bureau of a New York daily appeared at the bureau's 
office. ‘‘Want a job?” the harried bureau chief inquired. 

‘“Why, yes,’’ she said. 

‘You know this divorce set pretty well. 
Bill Blank?” 

‘*Ves,’’ she answered with a touch of defiance which the 
chief missed entirely. 

‘‘Well,’’ he continued, “‘ Bill’s over here to get a divorce. 
I have that on pretty good authority. I also hear that he’s 
fixing to marry some other Jane as soon as he’s 
free, but we can’t use a word until we get con- 


Ever heard of 





To prove that this was not a fluke, M. de 
Pachmann undertook the case of Mrs. Richard 
Roe a month later and equaled his former per- 
formance. 

‘“‘But since then things have changed,” he | 
mourns. ‘‘The courts have become more strict. | 
There is much more formality through which | 
we have to go in the case of Americans desiring | 
divorce. It takes a much longer time.” | 

About a year ago the French Government, | 
troubled over the highly spiced reputation Paris 
was gaining in America as a divorce center, 
took steps to ease its conscience. The attorney- 
general of the republic sent a memorandum to 
the courts, urging them to exert all possible care 
and reduce current speed in granting divorces to 
outlanders. 

Consequently, as M. de Pachmann deplores, 
the days of swift action are no more. Never 
again will the nine-day record be equaled. The 
courts are now much more deliberate. No mat- 
ter how abie a French lawyer may be, no matter 
how earnestly two Americans with an infinite 
amount of money desire divorce, a decree cannot 
be obtained in less than two weeks. 


(oxy Privacy 


HE weeks in the year are few during which 
the press of America does not chronicle the 
fact that this or that person of consequence in | 
the United States has been freed from an ob- | 
jectionable mate by the courts of Paris. A | 
great American opera singer, a musical comedy | 
star, a capitalist, the son of an owner of depart- | 
ment stores, a moving-picture idol, the wife of a | 
leading newspaper proprietor, an internationally | 
known dancer, a New York society matron, a | 
well-known lawyer and politician are only a few 
of the folk who recently went to Paris, stayed | 
there a short time, and then came back to their | 
native land, legally unmated. Those whose | 
Paris divorces receive newspaper mention com- | 
prise probably not more than one-hundredth of | 
the Americans who have had their marriage ties | 
untied in the French capital since the rush be- | 
gan two years ago. | 
Reno has faded into insignificance. The most | 
lenient of American divorce laws are rigid and 
reactionary compared to the French; the most 
tolerant of American judges are sternly puritani- 
cal compared to their French associates. Year 
by year the pilgrimages of the mismated increase. 
Paris, Americans have learned, is the pleasantest 
and the swiftest, if the most expensive divorce 
mill in the world. | 
There are three good reasons why the Amer- | 
ican divorce colony in Paris is increasing in popu- 
lation like a Texas oi! town. There is one reason, | 
equally good, why it does not quadruple or 
octuple its present rate of growth. Dissatisfied 
couples are going by almost every steamer to 











KaTE DoucGLas WIGGIN 


| 

In the year since my sister’s death I have been constantly occu- 

| pied with her scrap-books, manuscripts, complete and incomplete, 

and a series of notebooks filled with material which she intended 

| some day to use. In one of these notebooks, pinned to the page, was 

| a penciled scrap of paper whereon she had scribbled the following 
verse. Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


| 

| 

CRAVE, dear Lord, | 

No boundless hoard | 
Of gold and gems; 

| No jewels fine, 

| Nor lands, nor kine, 

| Nor treasure-heaps of anything. 

Let but a little house be mine 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 

And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make 
For my poor sake 

Our simple home a place divine. 














the French capital, there to be uncoupled, be- 
cause, first of all, divorces can be obtained in 





firmation. Get hold of Bill; vamp him; bully 
him: jimmy the story out of him somehow. Sce 
the chicken he’s going to marry, if he’ll tell her 
name, and we'll pay you whatever you think it’s 
worth.” 

She muttered something and fled. An hour 
later William Blank himself telephoned. William 
Blank was outraged and so vociferous that his 
employment of a telephone seemed entirely su- 
perfluous. ‘‘What do you mean,” he bawled to 
the bureau chief, ‘‘by insulting the woman I’m 
gonna marry?” 

It took the bewildered newspaperman some 
time to get his bearings. Finally he got the facts 
of the matter from the ; outraged Mr. Blank. The 
woman who had been assigned to find out the 
truth about the Blank divorce was the woman 
who was about to become the second Mrs. Blank. 

“Divorce !’’ the bridegroom-to-be snorted. ‘| 
got my divorce two weeks ago. I’m marrying 
Miss White tomorrow. No, there’s no use ask- 
ing questions. That’s all either of us will say, 
now or later.” 

And it was. 


Where (olluston Helps 


HE charitable breadth of the French divorce 

law is a second reason for the increasing emi- 
gration of mismated Americans to Paris. A 
Parisian wife or husband can get rid of an ob- 
noxious helpmeet for a number of causes, includ- 
ing among their lighter varieties desertion, the 
commission of a heinous crime or an injure grave. 
The term injure grave covers a multitude of 
matrimonial sins. If a wife in a gust of wrath 
throws a plate at her husband in the presence of 
| witnesses, it is an 7njure grave and an action can 
| be brought. If a man calls his wife a fool in the 
earshot of others, if he refuses to speak to her, 
conceivably, if he kicks her lapdog, such things 
may be injures graves. 

Desertion is also an easy way out for the un- 
happily wed. Having decided that they desire a 
divorce, the couple separate. She usually con- 
tinues to live at home, and he sets up an estab- 
lishment of his own. Then he asks her to return 
to him, or she begs him to join her. The person 
asked refuses resolutely and loudly. Lawyersare 
called in and, behold, a divorce for desertion 
ensues. 

As long as both persons want the divorce the 
French make it extremely easy to get, arguing 
with a logic entirely at variance with the Anglo- 
Saxon’s that, since husband and wife are tired 
| of living together, the best thing in the world is 
| to divorce them and let them be more comfort- 
| able apart from each other. In America a hint 
| of collusion, a whisper that both parties in a 

divorce suit are looking forward eagerly to the 
decrees, sends the honorable judge into spasms of 
indignation and may send one of the marriage- 





weary parties to jail for conspiracy to defeat the 








Paris with less publicity than almost anywhere 
else in the civilized world. For some reason or 
other, French intelligence cherishes the bizarre conviction 
that a man’s private business isa man’s private business, and 
nothing, Gallic reasoning holds, is so entirely private as a 
man’s reasons why he can’t live with his wife, or vice versa. 
Hence, over stories of marital difficulties that would war- 
rant large black headlines and columns of smaller type in the 
American and even the British papers, the French Republic 
drops a mantle of absolute, echo-muffling silence. French 
newspapers do not print details of divorce actions, not from 


Generally an American reporter, hunting down the de- 
tails of a rumored divorce proceeding, expends the maximum 
of energy for the minimum of result. He finds the alleged 
principals in the affair absolutely silent. Their lawyers never 
even heard of Mr. or Mrs. John Smith. All petitions for 
divorce are supposed to be on public file at the Prefecture of 
Police. That is, they are there on all occasions, with the 
possible exception of the one for which an American reporter 
comes to look. 


ends of justice. In France, if the defendant in a 
divorce action shows determination to contest 
the suit, a decree is extremely difficult to get. 
The third reason why Americans go to Paris to be divorced 
is Paris itself—a gay and lovely city, where life is pleasant 
for those who bring plenty of money with them, and where 
one is permitted to do pretty much as one pleases so long 
as one does not offend the sensibilities of the gendarmerie 
unduly. Instead of journeying to some dismal town in a 
state with lax divorce laws and there spending six months or 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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PERSECUTION AND EXPULSION OF THE MORMONS FROM 


THE CITY OF NAUVOO, ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER, 1846 





a}OLYGAMY shocked all the Mormon elders at 
first, if we can believe certain testimony, but 
as soon as they began the actual practice of its 
privileges, they seemed satisfied of its divine 
origin. Their Puritan worship of chastity 
caused them to be revolted at the idea of polyg- 
amy, but that barrier was easily overcome by 

Ho sao} GuOtations from the lives of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, David and Solomon, and before long the Mormon elders 
were willing to experiment with the system themselves. As soon 
as they had experimented with it themselves, it took all the 
legal power of the United States Government to persuade these 
elders who had reluctantly entered upon its practice as part of 
their duty that polygamy was illegal, even if it were divine. 

Some women were more incredulous and suspicious of the doc- 
trine than others, and they were accordingly more difficult to 
onvert. 

[here was, for instance, the case of sixteen-year-old Lucy 
Walker, whose conversion to polygamy is a unique example of 
the prophet’s methods with women. A letter from her which 
was published. in the Reminiscences of Latter-day Saints by 
Lyman Omer Littlefield reads in part: 














In the year 1842 President Joseph Smith sought an interview with me 
and said: ‘‘I have a message for you. I have been commanded of God 
to take another wife, and you are the woman.”’ My astonishment knew 
no bounds. This announcement was indeed a thunderbolt to me. He 
asked me if I believed him to be a prophet of God. ‘‘ Most assuredly I do,” 
i replied. He fully explained to me the principle of plural or celestial 
marriage. Said this principle was again to be restored for the benefit of 
the human family. That it would prove an everlasting blessing to my 
father’s house, and form a chain that could never be broken, worlds 
without end. “What have you to say?” he asked. “Nothing.’”’ How 
could I speak, or what could I say? He said, “If you will pray sincerely 
for light and understanding in relation thereto, you shall receive a tes- 
timony of the correctness of this principle.” 


Lucy Walker Gets the Testimony 


UCY WALKER prayed, but her soul was in anguish, and 

_4 there was nothing but darkness. ‘‘No mother to counsel; 
no father near to tell me what to do in this trying hour.” The 
prophet visited her again and assured her that 
polygamy was the will of God. ‘I will give you 
until tomorrow,” he added, ‘‘to decide this mat- 
ter. If you reject His message the gate will be 
closed forever against you.” “ This,’’ wrote Lucy 
Walker, ‘‘aroused every drop of Scotch in my 
veins. I had been speechless, but at last 
found utterance and said: ‘Although you are a 
prophet of God you could not induce me to take 
i step of so great importance, unless I knew that 
(cod approved my course. I would rather die. 
| have tried to pray but received no comfort, no 
light,’ and emphatically forbid him speaking again 
(to me on this subject. Every feeling of my soul 
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PRESIDENT BRIGHAM YOUNG— 

DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN JUST 

AFTER HE SUCCEEDED JOSEPH 
SMITH 


Brigham Young 


By M. R. WERNER 


A SCENE IN THE JAIL AT CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS, WHERE 


JOSEPH SMITH WAS IMPRISONED 


of doubt would be dispelled by the light of inner joy and peace. 
It required to convert her only a few sleepless nights and the 
desire, perhaps subconscious, to be one of the wives of the 
prophet, whose “beautiful expression of countenance’’ she had 
noted even in the anguish of her despair. 

Brigham Young once gave this picture of the reluctant 
sealing in marriage to the prophet of his own sister: 


T recollect a sister conversing with Joseph Smith on this subject: 
“Now, don’t talk to me; when I get into the celestial kingdom, if I ever 
do get there, I shall request the privilege of being a ministering angel; 
that is the labor that I wish to perform. I don’t want any companion in 
that world; and if the Lord will make me a ministering angel, it is all I 
want.” Joseph said, ‘‘Sister, you talk very foolishly, you do not know 
what you will want.’’ He then said to me: “Here, Brother Brigham, you 
seal this lady to me.’”’ I sealed her to him. This was my own sister 
according to the flesh. Now, sisters, do not say, ‘‘I do not want a hus- 
band when I get up in the resurrection.”” You do not know what you will 
want. I tell this so that you can get the idea. If in the resurrection you 
really want to be single and alone, and live so forever and ever, and be 
made servants, while others receive the highest order of intelligence and 
are bringing worlds into existence, you can have the privilege. They who 
will be exalted cannot perform all the labor, they must have servants and 
you can be servants to them. 


(From Journal of Discourses, Vol. XVI, pp. 166, 167.) 


cA Handsome Prophet 


ITHER Joseph Smith and Brigham Young were quite arbitrary 

in their sealing activities, or the lady did not protest enough. 
It was, however, rather easy on the whole for the prophet to 
persuade pious young women to become his concubines, for he 
had conveniently made human love a divine institution. In 
himself he combined both the appeals of sex and religion, for he 
was a six-foot, handsome prophet of God. It was only those 
women who happened to maintain control of their emotions by 
their reason who resisted at all. After the prophet’s death, 
Brigham Young once said that “Joseph’s time on earth was 
short, and that the Lord allowed him privileges that we could 
not have.” 

During his lifetime, according to a Mormon estimate, the 
prophet married twenty-eight women. The Historical Rec- 
ord, which was a carefully compiled official pub- 
lication of the church, gathered together the 
names of the known wives of Joseph Smith and 
published them in the issue of May, 1887, with 
this notation: 

“‘Summing up the information received from the 
parties already mentioned and from other sources, 
we find that the following named ladies, besides 
a few others, about whom we have been unable 
to get all the necessary information, were sealed 
to Prophet Joseph Smith during the last three 
years of his life.’”’ 

Even the Mormons have been unable to com- 
pile a list of all their prophet’s wives, but these 


revolted against it. Said I, ‘The same God who has sent 
this message is the Being I have worshiped from my early 
childhood and He must manifest His will to me.’ He walked 
across the room, returned and stood before me with the 
inost beautiful expression of countenance, and said: ‘God 
Almighty bless you. You shall have a manifestation of the 
will of God concerning you; a testimony that you can never 
deny. I will tell you what it shall be. It shall be that joy 
and peace that you never knew.’’’ Then Lucy Walker prayed 
for the fulfillment of this prophecy and spent the ensuing 


nights in sleepless anguish. Of what then happened she 
wrote: 


_ It was near dawn after another sleepless night, when my room was 
lighted up by a heavenly influence. To me it was, in comparison, like 
the brilliant sun bursting through the darkest cloud. The words of 
the Prophet were indeed fulfilled. My soul was filled with a calm, 
Sweet peace that “I never knew.”? Supreme happiness took posses- 
Sion of me, and I received a powerful and irresistible testimony of the 
truth of plural marriage, which has been like an anchor to the soul 


through all the trials of life. I felt that I must go out into the morn- 
ing air and give vent to the joy and gratitude that filled my soul. As 
I descended the stairs, President Smith opened the door below, took 
me by the hand and said: ‘Thank God, you have the testimony. 
I, too, have prayed.” He led me to a chair, placed his hands upon 
my head, and blessed me with every blessing my heart could possibly 
desire. The first day of May, 1843, I consented to become the 
Prophet’s wife, and was sealed to him for time and all eternity, at 
his own house by Elder Wm. Clayton. 


Lucy Walker was married the day after her seventeenth 
birthday. In that month of May, 1843, the prophet added 
four wives to the nine he already had, and all of the four 
were less than twenty years of age. 

Lucy Walker’s conversion to plural marriage by means 
of heavenly brilliance and the conviction that it was the 
will of God was not unusual. Joseph Smith’s career fur- 
nishes other examples of the same process, and psycholo- 
gists are familiar with it. Lucy Walker knew what to expect 
from God, for Joseph Smith had told her how her dark cloud 





are the names of twenty-eight of them, as nearly as pos- 
sible in chronological order: 


Emma Hale Smith Helen Mar Kimball Hannah Ells 
Louisa Beman Emily D. Partridge Flora Ann Woodworth 
Fanny Alger Eliza M. Partridge Ruth D. Vose 
Lucinda Harris Lucy Walker Mary Elizabeth Rollins 
Zina D. Huntington AlmeraW.Johnson Olive Frost 
Prescindia L. Malissa Lott Rhoda Richards 
Huntington Fanny Young Sylvia Sessions 
Eliza Roxey Snow Maria Lawrence Maria Winchester 
Sarah Ann Whitney Sarah Lawrence Elvira A. Cowles 
Desdemona W. Sarah M. Cleveland 
Fullmer 


Occasionally a saint found it difficult to persuade a sister 
that he must not marry her. There is one story, true or un- 
true, which is at least ingeniously pathetic, of ‘‘a rather in- 
teresting old maid, sister of one of the dignitaries of the 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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‘“‘A THOUSAND PARDONS! 





ag) THO PENHALE, son of an eighteenth- 
century English country squire and his 
gypsy wife, isan adventure-loving, open- 
hearted picaroon who made a spectacu- 
lar descent on his birthplace, The Owls’ 
Aj House, after an eventful absence of 

i) eleven years, only to be pressed into the 

G2ZSS Rec} British Navy. He deserts the fleet in 
os West ladies and hides in the tangled forest of St. 
Lucia. Ortho almost stumbles unawares on a group of 
escaped African slaves engaged in a cannibalistic devil- 
dance, and heads hastily for the nearest plantation. 

He encounters its attractive mistress, who ushers him 
into her temporarily deserted house, lavishing food, 
pistoles and clothing on him. The plantation master 
returns suddenly, and with his brute strength nearly mur- 
ders Ortho when the woman snatches Ortho’s dagger and 
kills her hated husband. She shrewdly fastens the guilt on 
Ortho. Realizing he has been ‘planted,’ his only recourse 
is to rejoin the fleet. 

Under the command of Admiral Rodney, on April 12, 
1782, it grapples with a powerful French navy under Admiral 
de Grasse. The English emerge victorious from the thrilling 
fight, but Ortho, badly wounded, is shipped to England and 
discharged. He is on his journey home as this installment 
opens. VI 


f hen companions of a night at Blue Anchor parted at 
dawn next morning—the peddler going north, the tin- 
smith south, Ortho Penhale west. He walked as far as 
Nankervis, where he was picked up by a young squire in a 
black-and-scarlet cabriolet drawn by a perky chestnut cob, 
and rattled into Truro in style. All the way he entertained 
his benefactor with brisk stories of adventure, retaining the 
best until they were jolting over the town cobbles. The 
cabriolet was at a standstill in the Red Lion yard before he 
had reached the climax, so the boy invited him to dinner to 
hear the end, which was precisely as Ortho had designed. 











ih Noon 


CROSBIE GARSTIN 


IMustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


It was a merry meal. There were several other young 
bucks at table. Ortho expanded until the whole room was his 
audience, and carried off his stories with a flourish. At three 
o’clock he sang what he described as a negro love song, but 
which in reality was pure gibberish, composed on the mo- 
ment and garnished with blood-curdling howls, and tearing 
himself from his protesting hosts, went forth to seek a west- 
bound conveyance. He had no sooner set foot in the yard 
than a dirty old woman ran straight into 
him, shrieking that her daughter was 
hanging herself in the stable. Ortho 
rushed to the rescue, the beldame implor- 
ing haste, an excited rabble tumbling at 
their heels. He found the girl dangling 
from a beam, choking and kicking with 
the utmost violence, and, despite her 
struggles, managed to support her in his 
arms until an agile knife grinder cut the 
rope. The crone wept upon his chest; 
the girl lay gasping on the straw, her eyes 
closed, both hands to her throat. She had 
evidently waited until the hos- 
tler was out, mounted his stool, 



















MY MARE IS YOUNG—SHIED AT SOMETHING. I TRUST YOU ARE NONE THE WORSE?” 


hitched the rope about her neck and over a harness 
hook, and then kicked the stool away. 

Eight tired coach horses champed their oats imper- 
turbably, presenting stolid rumps to the drama. ‘The 
crowd pressed about the unfortunate, clacking like a 
poultry yard, exquisitely thrilled; but Ortho looked 
upon the girl with something like awe. With battle, 
murder and violence he had rubbed elbows from boy- 
hood, but this was the first time he had met suicide, or 
the impulse, face to face, and he stood appalled. 


EATH to him was the blank end—a shutting out 
of sunlight, movement, color, laughter and melody, 
of all things sweet and precious—everlasting darkness 
underground, to be fought off to the last snatch of breath 
and flicker of strength. He had known hard days in plenty, 
but never had life been anything but desirable, did it come io 
the point. If one hadn’t one thing one had another; and 
there was always tomorrow; hope in his breast sprang eternal 
with dawn. The idea of anybody voluntarily cutting adri/t 
from this entertaining world struck him as uncanny, terrible. 
He drew a sleeve across his brow and turned on the mother. 
“Here, blast it! What’s wrong with the poor wench?” 
She poured out a moving story, common enough int i 
England of those desperate years: The girl’s husband, ‘ 
Thames waterman, had been pressed on Tower Hill on 
his wedding day and incontinently dispatched abroad. 
The girl had done her best to keep the household to- 
gether by hawking in the streets, but had been un- 
mercifully beaten by rival barrow women. A bab) 
arrived, and with it the news that her husband had 
been killed in action. The waterman’s old mother divi 
of shock, the wife almost. When she recovered sutli- 
ciently they had gone on tramp, lured by the rumor that 
there was plenty of work to be had in the west. 
There was no work to be had; and three days 
before, the baby had died—of malnutrition and 
exposure—under a hedge outside St. Austell. 
The story pricked Ortho to the heart, 
brought tearstohiseyes. ‘ That’s bad- 
bad !’’ he muttered huskily, and glance d 
at the girl stretched out in the straw. 
Not an uncomely woman by any means; 
handsome, in fact. 

















His heart was still 
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more deeply wounded. “That's shameful!” said he aloud. It was Saturday, and ‘Coinage Hall Street The stableman eyed Ortho’s costume con- 
‘““\ sailor’s widow! I ama tar myself. What battle was he was moderately enlivened with countryfolk temptuously. ‘‘Not with the likes o’ you, 
killed in, madam?” doing their week-end shopping. As Ortho Admiral Salthorse. They’re quality, by their 

‘The twelfth of April,’’ the old woman sobbed. approached the Angel Inn there was a sudden looks.”’ He turned, broom in hand, on the post- 

‘My stars, I was there! I am one of Rodney’s men,” Or- rush of people to the opposite side. By a judi- boy, who had sunk upon a bench and was weep- 
o exclaimed. He pulled off his cap, pitched two silver cious use of weight and elbows he worked his ing bitterly because people called him names 
if crowns into it, kicked the door shut and set his back way to the front of the ring, hoping to see a on his birthday. 
inst it. fight, but it was a woman in an epileptic fit. Ortho shrugged his shoulders and walked out 
\nybody that wants to get out of here will have to pay,’’ She writhed about in an incredible manner, of town and over the Caber stream. He had 
| he defiantly, jingling the coins in his hat. ‘‘There wasa_ bending her limbs backwards under her and not climbed two hundred yards up the hill on 
(hames waterman stood up between you and the French assuming attitudes it would seem impossible the far side when he was arrested by a low whis- 
round shot while you sat snug at home and got fat as hogson that the human body could attain and remain tle from the hedge, and, looking round, he saw 
the famine prices. You'll loosen your purses for that water- in one piece. a woman seated on the bank. 
man’s widow now, or have me to deal with. Come on.” Some of the crowd appeared amused, but the “Hoi!” she called. ‘‘Come here, sailor.” 
There was indignation trembling in his voice, a dangerous — spectacle did not entertain Ortho. ‘The poor He crossed the road and saw to his astonish- 
sparkle in his eye. slut’ll break her back in a minute,’’ he cried. ment that it was the girl of the Truro stable. 
[he money rattled in. Some paid up from fear of the tall ‘‘Stop her, somebody.” “You?” he exclaimed. 
scaman; others—the women—from sheer pity. Some few “If she’d bite ’e when she’s like that, thee’d go mad,” a “No other,” she replied. ‘‘Hold out your hand.” 
paid from the less common motive of gratitude. voice warned. He did so, and she dropped two half crowns and a shilling 

It was a sum approaching four pounds that Ortho emptied ‘““Ess, surely,” said another; ‘‘poisonous, like a mad dog.”” into it. ‘‘What’s this for?” he asked. 
into the girl’s lap. Her eyes followed him as he strode out “‘Dash a bucket o’ water ovver she,”’ a third recommended. “Your money.” 
of the stable and across the yard, strangely glowing. Ortho had had enough of it. ‘‘Oh, fetch a doctor to her,” “‘T gave you two half crowns; but this shilling?”’ 

he said, throwing down a coin; ‘‘there’s something to help “You gave me just now.” 
kk THO rode to Penryn on the Falmouth mail and walked pay.” As he elbowed his way out again, he heard the jingle “You! How d’you mean? You.weren’t the girl up there 
( as far as Long Downs Inn that night. He might have of many coins on the pavement. throwing a fit?” 
made the whole distance into Helston had he not stopped to He turned into the Angel and ordered food. The meal was She nodded. 
help an old woman ring a litter of pigs. nearly over, the dining room empty but for a Leghorn fish Ortho stared. ‘Well, I be keelhauled! I didn’t recog- 

He slept late next morning, was constrained to assist the merchant who made a vast amount of noise embarking his nize you.” 
landlord’s buxom daughter at the churn and lecture her fa- victuals, but was otherwise inarticulate. Ortho did not ‘‘Like as not. Pretty shape I should find myself, if I let 
ther, who was also a farrier, in the Moorish manner of shoe- dally, gulped the food down, paid up and stalked out again, folk recognize me. Think you’d know me again?” 
ing horses, with the result that he did not reach the scene of a certain amount of swagger in his walk to impress a rosy Ortho took a long look at her. ‘“‘ Yes, anywhere.”’ 
his short-lived school days until shortly before one o’clock. chambermaid who peeped at him through the banisters. 

The grammar-school bell was clanging as he halted opposite Having one eye cast over his shoulder, he nearly collided HE girl’s features suffered a hideous convulsion, and the 
its gates, and a swarm of day boys raced past, ki-yiing, witha trio of women hurrying in. They were swathed in long face that looked at Ortho was that of another woman. 
swinging satchels and trying to trip each other up, little traveling cloaks with hoods, and there was a post chaise ‘And now?” she tittered. 

guessing that the bronzed sailor leaning against a gatepost drawn up at the door. “‘ Peste!"’ said he, and rubbed his eyes. 

was none other than the great Penhale, that legendary hero Ortho passed on to the yard and found the hostler haul- When he had finished rubbing them the face had altered 
who had fought a pitched battle with an usher in his own _ ing a bleary postilion out of the litter. again. ‘‘And now?”’ the girl taunted. 

classroom, ironed him out and run away with gypsies. ‘"S my birthday,” the ‘‘boy”’ protested; ‘fifty-two year ‘‘Good heaven! Here, stop it; do!” 

A couple of Ortho’s old masters went by, strangely and not a tooth missing. S-seven shildren I’ve raised, count- “‘Look,’’ she commanded; and he watched her features 
shrunken, he thought, and wondered how he could ever have ing three d-dead an’ one stillborn.”’ slip back into their comely lines, the true face dawning 
been overawed by the scrubby little rats. They did not rec- “There'll be another death in your family if you don’t get through the false, an uncanny spectacle. ‘‘Think you could 
ognize him and he did not announce himself. To appear at harnessed,” the hostler threatened. ‘‘Smart, or I'll fetch the swear to me at an assize?’’ the girl inquired. 
his old school in the garb of a common seaman would be to master to you.” ‘‘No—nor anybody else. You give me the goose flesh,” 
suggest failure. When he went back it would be in a cocked ‘““Where’s that chaise for?”’ Ortho inquired. said Ortho. ‘‘You’d win a fortune in a merry-andrew 
hat, with Valenciennes at his throat and silver buckles on his ‘‘Penzance, soon as the ladies have ate.” booth.” 
shoes—even if he had to borrow them. “Think they’d share?’”’ (Continued on Page 42) 
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**PARDON ME, IF I DISMISSED YOUR SERVANT SOMEWHAT ABRUPTLY, BUT I SHOULD NOT HAVE DONE SO COULD I NOT PROVIDE A BETTER IN MYSELF”’ 















oMariness In 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


N THE furnishing of any bedroom there is an espe- 
#| cial opportunity for making the most of a certain 
individuality in lovely formal or informal effects, 
4) which may be successful quite irrespective of cost. 
224) By which I mean that with the same sum you pay 
for an unattractive room you can achieve instead one that 
is really charming. No factor is more potent in its effect on 
bedroom beauty than the sort of furniture selected. When 
buying a suite of furniture it is just as easy to select one of 
lovely design and color as to buy one resembling the suite 
used in every “front bedroom’’ on Main Street. It need not 
fall short of its lifetime dependability because it is especially 
pleasing to look at, but it may furnish a lifetime full of joy as 
well as service. You see, I am not urging you to spend more 
money on this furniture, but I am urging you to spend with 
more vision the sum you have set apart to spend anyway. 
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Illustration by Lurelle Guild 


With this in mind it is necessary, then, to give special 
attention to studying bedroom furniture that today is most 
worth buying. While it used to be that even the highest 
priced suites were so lacking in personality and distinction 
that they would grace a hotel more fittingly than they would 
a private home, now furniture for the bedroom is slowly 
changing in its character and is being designed with real 
genius. Its individuality may be completely charming no 
matter what its price or tendency—in fact, it may partake 





Bedroom Furniture 


more of the nature of a decorator’s suite designed for an 
exclusive clientele. Covering a wide range of prices, ther 
are suites smartly French from their dignified brown tones 
and classic lines to their new adaptability; there are suites 
quaintly American in their subtle blending of walnut and 
maple so antiqued that it is difficult to believe that hundreds 
of years have not achieved the antique finish; there are suites 
delicately Duncan Phyfe, gracefully Hepplewhite, or color- 
fully following the new vogue for green. There are massive 
suites showing Italian or English Tudor influence, suited fot 
use in the masculine room or in the house of massive type, 
but so finely conceived, nevertheless, that they still givé 
the impression of fineness as well as strength. There are 
delicately feminine suites in pale ivory enamels, given tone 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Being President of the General Federation 


Peale ARE said to bea na- 
tion of presidents. 
From the corner gang 
of ten-year-olds up to 
the presidency of the 
United States, we have 
a genius for organiza- 
tion and a penchant 
for holding office; but 
Bia Ab Aa I sometimes think the 
presidency of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is the most interesting of 
the whole gamut, for it brings one in con- 
tact with an enormous variety of humans, 
without setting one apart from any of 
them. It is no matter of sitting alone in 
an office, nor yet of perching up on a pedes- 
tal. If, however, as Mr. Dooley stated, 
“Sport is labor that ye don’t get paid for,” 
the presidency of the Federation is as 
sporting a proposition as you can find. 

Laborious and wearisome it is; vividly 
interesting it is; heart warming it is. La- 
borious, because from the time when the 
Western Union rings you up every morn- 
ing to hear over the telephone the daily 
sheaf of night letters to the time when the 
reporter calls you out of bed at midnight 
to ask your opinion upon the duty on silk 
stockings, the days are crammed, so that, 
like a dose of effervescing salts, they often 
run over, and the work is not merely a 
physical-endurance test, but that much 
more wearisome one that involves a daily 
series of swift judgments on an infinite 
variety of subjects and problems that in- 
volve other people’s work and other peo- 
ple’s happiness or serenity, so that an error 
in judgment is as certain to come home to 
roost as if it were a crime. 

The readers of THE LaprEs’ HOME 
JoURNAL have had conventions presented 
to them from the standpoint of the dele- 
gate or the visitor. Let me tell of one from 
the place of the woman who stands on the 
platform, gavel in hand. I am out of bed 
at six-thirty o’clock to glance through the 
heap of mail before anyone knows I am up; 
and curiously the fact that a convention is 
in session makes hundreds of people all 
over the country write to the president to 
present either personal needs or “‘ causes.” 
At eight o’clock come a cup of coffee and 
a roll, and a group of newspaper reporters 
eager to get beforehand anything that is 
likely to break during the day, and hope- 
ful that it may be a row, for discord among 
women is a savory morsel, and the presi- 
dent must be politic in what she says. 


The Schedule 
A NINEO’CLOCK there isa half hour’s 


meeting of the board of directors to 
deal with those inevitable last matters that 
come up ina great meeting. At nine-thirty 
the president is in her place, facing that 
imposing audience of several thousand, so 
that the distant faces are a great blur and 
the ripple of conversation is like the beat- 
ing of waves on the shore. But there are 
smiles from the floor and some handwaves, 
and the president thinks happily to her- 
self: ‘‘These are my friends.’’ Three ses- 
sions a day for eight days! And no matter 
how smoothly things are running, it is im- 
possible to hold the activities of thousands 
ol women in the hollow of one’s hand— 
these many women of many minds, of 
every creed and race and political party — 
Without a tenseness of every nerve and 
muscle. Nothing tragic has happened yet, 
but who knows at what moment a little 
spark might set them aflame? <A joke is 
olten a greater order producer than a 
heavy blow with a gavel. So the conven- 
tion flows on: Business in the morning; 
discussion of work—whether public health, 
citizenship, education, fine arts, the home, 
the child or legislation, and what women 
can do to better conditions—all the after- 
noon; and in the evening one or two or 
three notable speakers on the topics that 
lave formed the afternoon discussion. 
At the Los Angeles Biennial last June, 
when nearly eight thousand women were 
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THE DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH STATUE OF LINCOLN 


The Lincoln Memorial 
By AuMA AvAms WILEY 
M3 of the rugged frame and calm, worn face, 


Sitting colossal in thy marble chair, 

Oh for a voice to ring through star-strewn space 

And tell thee that, though dead, thou livest there! 
Kings have for queens built spire and monument— 

Still gleams the jeweled Taj in moonlit pool; 
In Buddha’s bronze a woman’s grief is pent; 

Once Rome’s grim warriors carved in stone their rule; 
But what is Orient dome or royal shrine 

Or crumbling arch’s half-forgotten fame 
Before the glory of a home like thine, 

Erected in a grateful people’s name? 


The Nation which thou savedst this splendor gave, 
Proportioned with strict care the flowing lines 
Of colonnade and porch and architrave, 
The lofty seat, the panels’ rich designs. 
Thy seerlike brow no fleeting laurels bind; 
But circling round the great memorial’s height 
Thy mighty wreath the States united wind. 
Below, the mirror of the pool, sun-bright, 
Reflects the stately pile, as if to show 
How pure the soul that healed a Nation’s woe. 




















registered, there was a timekeeper who seemed to me like a time of the speaker or report was over, and kept a perfect 
symbol of the newest kind of woman—pretty as a picture, record of it all. Her report showed that between speeches 
exquisitely dressed, | wonder if some of the delegates thought or business when the chair would say, “ Will the ushers open 
of her as an ornament. Ornamental she was, but that was the doors?” and late delegates straggled in, four hours and 
only one-sixth of her, for she never failed to be in her placeon seventeen minutes out of our precious eight days were con- 
the dot, never failed to flash the red light when the allotted sumed by the seating of these dilatory delegates, and further 


that two hours and fifteen minutes were 
consumed by verifying names of speakers 
from the floor who did not at first speak 
loud enough to make their identity known. 
The moral is easy to draw. 

But for the president the convention 
hours were by no means all. Every day 
there were from one to three luncheons of 
various departments of work, luncheons 
ranging from two thousand to five hundred, 
and the one person who had to speak at 
them all was the president, and woe to her 
if she did not say something crisp and 
amusing and wise on the topics all the way 
from prison reform to community singing. 
And every day there were receptions, and 
the president again was the one person 
who would be unforgiven if she failed to 
show up at all of them. No one loves 
human beings more than I do. Every 
fresh person is interesting, but I don’t love 
them in long, indistinguishable streams 
that become just a sea of faces and an 
automatic seesaw of the hand. Of all 
American institutions the reception is the 
most frightful. 

Every evening there was a dinner, and 
again at every one the president must 
make a little speech. And after, at ten- 
thirty, when the regular evening session 
was closed, just because we loved each 
other and were come together from the 
four quarters of the country we had to 
have an informal hour over an ice to chat- 
ter and laugh, for no one has a better time 
than these middle-aged women off on a 
bat, a bat that links their friendly inter- 
course with all the serious purposes in life. 


The President's Day 


OR does the president’s day necessarily 

end when she goes to bed at midnight, 
for I remember once, at a convention, hav- 
ing the telephone ring madly at 3 A.M. and 
the telegraph operator explain that some 
one had filed a night letter without giving 
the address or signing her name, but as it 
was evidently meant for a newspaper, the 
operator thought I might be able to supply 
the necessary information! 

Now about the president at home, where 
what was once a sewing room, and where 
the sewing machine still occupies a strate- 
gic position, has gradually developed filing 
cases and typewriters and wire baskets 
filled with classified matters to be attended 
to. Here come about fifty letters a day. 
Perhaps a dozen of them are from the rep- 
resentatives of other organizations which 
want the General Federation, with its huge 
and widely distributed membership, to 
help their work, which has fewer points 
of contact; or want the president of the 
Federation to take a place on their board 
of directors. 

Every day she must swiftly decide which 
of these requests are legitimate and which 
must be declined. Perhaps ten of the let- 
ters ask for money. Probably afew of them 
offer some kind of allurement or even bribe, 
all the way from the request to be allowed 
to send samples of our canned goods or our 
household appliances ‘‘for your personal 
use’’ to quite frank suggestions that it will 
be made worth while for the president to 
put something over among the club women 
of the country. It does not take long to 
answer these. And every day there is a 
bushel or so of printed matter—the wel- 
come bulletins printed by the states; the 
less-welcome pamphlets on every topic the 
mind of man can conceive; the least- 
welcome abusive stuff, vilifying capital, 
vilifying labor, vilifying this and that pub- 
lic man. 

Everyone who writes or telegraphs wants 
immediate reply and action, and is indig- 
nant with the president if she is not at her 
desk where they can get her. And every- 
one who wants a speech is indignant if the 
president cannot spend all her time going 
to the twelve thousand clubs that meet 
continually, the six hundred district meet- 
ings, the forty-eight annual state conven- 
tions. What is a poor president to do? 


This president made just under three thousand speeches in 
just over three hundred places during her four years of office. 
They were every kind of speech, in state capitols, in little 
rooms, before audiences that ran up into the thousands, and 


(Continued on Page 17), 
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VERY now and then we all of us are shocked to discover that our 

best friends and our dearest relatives do not like what we like. 

It may bea book; it may bea play; it may bea painting; it may 

be a motion picture; sometimes it is olives or guava jelly or paté de foie 

gras or caviar or alligator pears or persimmons or cod liver oil. All the 

senses are involved in our likes and dislikes, all the five senses we are 

conscious of and several others that the psychologists and psychoana- 
lysts tell us about. 

Yes, it is a very positive jar when someone we like doesn’t like what 
we like, but on the other hand when someone we dislike doesn’t like 
what we like we take it very calmly. Indeed, it rather soothes us. 
Everyone we dislike suffers from an inferiority complex. When they 
dislike what we like it merely confirms our superiority. The person we 
dislike may possess an immensely greater wealth of knowledge and 
experience than is ours, he or she may be one of the world’s greats, a 
scholar, a brilliant leader, a recognized genius in science or the arts. The 
inferiority complex is there just the same. Our dislike proves it. 

Many centuries ago a venerable Roman gentleman who had devoted 
his years to what he supposed was the accumulation of wisdom— 
though the flappers and tango boys of the period derided him as a 
mossback—wrote down the Latin phrase: De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. The text-book translation of this ancient maxim is: ‘‘ There is 
no disputing about tastes.” 

The elderly Roman gentleman had arrived at this conclusion after a 
long life devoted to more or less futile effort to compel others to adopt 
his likes and dislikes. Had he been a republican tyrant or an emperor he 
would not have wasted his breath in argument. He would have had 
your tongue removed or ordered you tossed to the lions. A man who 
is just a mere philosopher, however, must go about talking his head off 
to get results. 


F COURSE, the fundamental futility in arguing about taste is that 
it is an uncertain quantity, liable at all times to change and 
modification. You begin life on a milk diet, and if you live long enough, 
you wind up on the same diet. In between you may have absorbed tons 
of mince pie, apple dumplings, banana flips, nut sundaes and other ter- 
rors to digestion. But you liked ’em when you liked ’em, no matter 
what they did to you. You most vehemently preferred blondes until 
you met an alluring brunette. Emma Goldman lauded Lenine and 
Trotzky to the skies until she went to Moscow and found freedom of 
speech denied her. After being allowed to talk steadily for twenty-five 
years, it was unbearable tyranny to be shut up like a clam. So Emma 
has written a book in which she reverses herself completely concerning 
her taste for the Soviet brand of communism. 

So it was with great numbers who denounced the flapper and her 
short skirts and bobbed hair. When they tried it themselves and looked 
in their mirrors with satisfaction, it was something else again. Nor were 
they altogether inconsistent. They liked what they liked when they 
liked it and stuck to their guns, which is as it should be up to a certain 
point. 

Every individual has a different background of experience, knowledge 
and contacts. Think of the gulf between a Bedouin woman of the Ara- 
bian desert and Alice Ames Winter. Think of the vast difference in 
experience and contacts between the wife of a rancher in the Bad Lands 
of North Dakota and one of the young women in the Vanderbilt family. 

And then think of any one family in which there are a number of 
children and recall the distinct differences in individuality, the some- 
times violent contrariness of likes and dislikes in the case of brothers 
and sisters who grew up in identical surroundings and subjected them- 
selves to identical influences of thought and precept. 

Take the current issue of THE LaprEs’ HoME JourNAL, which will 
probably be read by ten million individuals of both sexes and varying 
ages. Imagine, if you cen, the infinity of differences in contacts and 
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experiences of this huge family of readers. Some are bound to like one 
thing and some to like another, depending chiefly upon the background 
and development of their lives and manner of thinking. 

We who made the magazine liked it all and selected it from a great 
mass of competitive material. We were guided in our final selection by 
our best judgment as founded upon the background of our experience, 
knowledge and contacts. This is true from the selection of the cover 
down to a two-line joke in The Office Dog page. 

We know that large numbers will prefer Zane Grey to Booth Tark- 
ington, that equally large numbers will prefer Tarkington to Grey. 
The biography of Brigham Young will probably offend some Mormons 
and some non-Mormons who will not read it, as we did, as a historical 
document that greatly increases our knowledge of the evolution of 
American society. We do not offer it as a perfect history of Mormonism, 
but as the most fair and unprejudiced account of a remarkable person- 
ality and an extraordinary religious movement that has ever come under 
our observation. As it gave us something in the way of fact information 
that increased our knowledge, so it is offered to our readers. Further- 
more, it is a vividly interesting history. 


HERE are some who may not like the first of William Lyon Phelps’ 

new series of lay sermons, and who may not agree with Mr. Bok’s 
estimate of Professor Phelps, the man. We, however, cannot restrain 
our enthusiasm for the Phelps article in this number and for the later 
articles to come. We must confess at the same time that our prejudice in 
favor of Professor Phelps’ writings has been to some extent influenced by 
the great number of letters of praise we have received in the last few 
years. Is anyone immune to satisfaction at the approval and indorse- 
ment of likes or dislikes? 

We hear from several thousands of our readers every month and read 
every line of their praise or dispraise. The knocks are just as helpful as 
the boosts. The great majority who write seem to know very positively 
what they like or dislike, and why. Only an insignificant few are intoler- 
ant or abusive. And the majority of this few proclaim themselves as 
religionists of “the only creed’’ that is possible of divine sanction. The 
dogmas of their creed are sacrosanct, the dogmas of all other creeds that 
controvert or deny their creeds are blasphemies. 

In such cases we must contend with likes and dislikes that resemble 
frenzies rather than rational emotions. No answer that you could make 
would satisfy, and to attempt to argue would result in endless contro- 
versy. And there is no time for that with a mail that runs into hundreds 
of thousands of letters in a year. 

As a last word we are proud to publish this little note that has just 
emerged on our desk: 


Epitor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Sir: My wife, Mrs. D. V. Sivitzer, has been taking THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL continuously for forty years, and she never fails to boost for it. 
Have you any older subscriber? Sincerely, 

D. V. SIVITZER. 
None that we have record of. 


eA Great Success Story 


E BEGIN next month the autobiography of Janet Scudder, the 

famous sculptress. Born with more disadvantages than advan- 
tages in Terre Haute, Indiana, this extraordinary genius fought her way 
upward to an eminence that has rarely been attained by a woman. 
Honors and acknowledgment have come to her in recent years from 
every corner of the world. In her story, MopELING My LIFE, she 
gives you the intimate details of her struggle and her achievements. We 
know of no life story of man or woman that contains so much that is 
both interesting and inspiring. 
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0b Sister (citizens 


ITH the passing of the Nineteenth 

Amendment the women of this country 

came of age at last and obtained by the 
good will of the majority of their menfolk the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. The change 
in our status has not affected us so much politi- 
cally as it has showed us up in the spotlight of a 
larger situation where many more women are 
active than ever register to vote. 

What I mean is that we are now public 
spirited whether we vote or do not vote, and 
that what were our graces and virtues in the 
restricted, romantic, religious and domestic 
sphere which we formerly occupied turn out 
now to be our weaknesses. 

One explanation is that we are still bent upon 
interpreting and dramatizing our own private 
and personal pieties, emotions and sentiments 
as citizens. We honestly believe this beautiful 
thing of ourselves, that it will do the world some 
good. But it will not. There is not enough 
candle power in all the best purely feminine 
attributes to light the dark ages of this present 
world. Our attributes need firming up. Weare 
making of ourselves ridiculously good little ges- 
tures which pass with that week’s supplement of 
the Sunday-morning paper. We are too ready 
to forgive sins against society. The individual 
woman may find it natural or expedient to for- 
vive a sin against herself, but we have no right 
to forgive a sin against society. And we are 
determined to practice the Golden Rule toward 
delinquents. But it is only safe to exercise it in 
dealing with honest people. 

You give the criminal an advantage over you 
which he will surely take if you do unto him as 
you would be done by. He is an Old Testament 
character and should be dealt with according to 
the Old Testament law, which is an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. This keeps his ac- 
count straight whether or no, and gives him a 
better chance at salvation. In any case, it pro- 
tects worthy people from his enterprises. Why 
practice more charity toward a bad man or 
woman when by doing so we endanger the 
safety of good people? It is puerile sentimen- 
tality to do so, which encourages and increases 
the delinquent class. 


S yinpathy at Expense of Law 


AST year when a woman was brought to trial 
for having committed a singularly cold- 
blooded murder, the editor of a daily paper saw 
the possibilities for a sensational sob story in the 
situation. He wired twelve prominent women 
in the state for their opinion as to whether this 
woman should be hanged, this being the only 
question at issue, since she was undoubtedly 
guilty, with no motive of insane jealousy or any 
other mitigating circumstances connected with 
the crime. He limited them to one hundred 
words each, but he received ten thousand words 


of ear-piercing language calling for mercy and . 


going so far as to say that it would be a crime 
against human society to hang a woman. 
Shortly before this time in the same city a 
man who was not only a robber but a murderer 
was sentenced to hang. The women were again 
stirred to the point of hysteria in his behalf. 
He was so young; his mother had just died! 
were the only reasons for clemency they could 
offer; but they thronged about the prison and 
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prayed in the streets for his deliverance. Not 
one of them ever had her attention directed for 
a moment to the widow and the orphan who 
were bereaved and left penniless by this man’s 
crime. Quite recently the public-spirited wom- 
anhood of the cosmopolitan state of Florida has 
risen to a shriek in an effort to save the neck of a 
self-confessed rapist. 

These incidents, which occur everywhere now, 
illustrate the way women exploit their sympa- 
thies at the expense of the law and the security 
of society. It is not good citizenship, but an 
immoral use of their influence. To soften and to 
sentimentalize justice merely by way of exer- 
cising your own compassion is to weaken the 
law and to cast it more and more into the hands 
of unscrupulous persons who are ever ready to 
trade upon your charity and your good little 
shrinking conscience. We are told that 90 per 
cent of the criminals escape the law entirely in 
this country. Add to this the number of the 
remaining 10 per cent whom we get paroled or 
pardoned with our petitions, and is it any 
wonder that crime is on the increase, or that so 
many of our sons look forward ambitiously to 
criminal careers as formerly youth looked for- 
ward to gallant adventures? 


Tustice Before Mercy 


F YOU want a civilization where it is safe to 

enjoy the practice of the Beatitudes in your 
own personal lives, where they belong, pay more 
attention to the elder scriptures in the first part 
of this great Book in the performance of your 
duties as a citizen. Never be deceived; justice 
comes before mercy—otherwise mercy becomes 
a crime against law and order. It is the quality 
of the Lord to have mercy, but do not try to 
imitate your Heavenly Father in this business 
unless you can also imitate Him in omniscience, 
omnipotence and wisdom, which you cannot do, 
remembering how far His ways are from your 
ways and that He has a long eternity in which to 
work His righteous will, while you have only a 
few voting years. 

There are nearly four million women in the 
various women’s organizations of this country. 
Out of this vast number come those who are 
proving themselves most efficient and intelligent 
in the performance of their civic duties; but 
there remains of this same class a great mass of 
women, equally active, whose influence has been 
and still is variable, windy and emotional. 

It is different now since we have a definite 
object in view and definite duties to perform in 
national life, but I doubt if the cultured habits 
we acquired during the first thirty years of club 
life were the best training for our public duties as 
citizens. 

Nor was it meant to be. We were simply 
good little passive verbs of general information 
who never expected to do anything so radical 
as to vote like men any more than we expected 
to bob our hair, wear knickers, play golf and 
ride cross saddle. (It turns out now that there 
is a law in the state where I am living forbidding 
women to ride cross saddle. We have only 
recently repealed it by beginning to ride that 
way, not by legislating about it.) 


The fact is we merely exchanged the spinet, 
the sampler and the embroidery frame for the 
more illusive arts, such as literature, a little 
history, a little music and some long-distance 
studying of, say, Florentine paintings. These 
diversions kept us gentle, refined, sweetly emo- 
tional, and gave us a hallowed sense of superior- 
ity over our menfolk similar to that enjoyed 
by our forbears of blessed memory. Even as 
late as ten years ago, a woman might surprise 
her husband and quench him into a sort of 
illiterate silence by quoting Browning’s immortal 
line about feeling the fog in his throat with a 
proudly expiring gesture as if she herself was 
capable of experiencing the death rattle of great 
poetry. When ever have I heard a woman quote 
Browning? Not within the last five years cer- 
tainly. Maybe it is the company I keep, but 
I cannot think so. That noble bard so fascinat- 
ingly unintelligible lies in the dust of our former 
minds. 

As I remember, we developed considerable 
histrionic talent for stirring each other up with 
the doings of dramatists. An erudite woman 
was one who knew her Ibsen and could interpret 
his plays with a tragic imitation of his horror 
and fatalism that made the goose bumps rise on 
our soft little bodies. Never shall I forget the 
shock we received when a stout, durable village 
matron read an essay that cast a doubt upon the 
authorship of Shakspere’s plays, and proved 
upon the authority of the best encyclopedia that 
in any case he was a rank plagiarist. We had 
always taken our Shakspere much as we did our 
Bible, without doubts or quibblings. 

Those were halcyon days, when the simplest 
woman among us could quote from the best 
writers and speakers, and when some of us who 
never wandered farther afield than the village 
post office or the village church were devoted 
disciples of Thoreau. 


Impractical ((itizens 


ULTIPLY this club ‘“‘ work”’ by the study- 

ing we did about the heathens in the 
uttermost parts of the earth in our missionary 
societies and you receive some idea of the early 
mental and moral development of the fifty-year- 
old citizen-woman of today. It was better than 
young women are getting now mentally or 
morally, but, at that, it was no preparation for 
the hard-headed, literal-to-life business of poli- 
tics. 

I think it accounts for the undisciplined mind 
and morals of this younger woman. We were 
pathetically anxious that our daughters should 
have better advantages than we had in our 
youth. We perceived vaguely that the times 
were changing, and we wanted them to keep 
abreast with the times, not realizing how swift 
this would make them. Now we cannot stop 
them. I think it also accounts for the fact that 
three times as many women as men will sign 
almost any petition asking for the parole or 
pardon of a criminal. We are impractical as 
citizens. We are indefatigable doers of the 
word, but we miss the real meaning of the word. 
If a red radical does not wear a tag, and speaks 
as sO many radicals do, in the noblest language 
of Christian brotherhood, we can be moved to 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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who toil the hardest are the quick- 
est investors in gold bricks. The 
“easy come’’ complex grips ninety- 
nine per cent of us. 

BootH TARKINGTON has had 
more honors conferred upon him 
in the last decade for his good works 
than any other American writer. 
If any author could afford to take 
it easy, rest on his laurels, and 
“dash ’em off,” he is it. There isa 
smoothness and finish and con- 
vincingness in everything he does 
that misleads many into the notion 
that he does “dash ’em off.””. Read 
Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair in this issue of the JoURNAL and 
note how evenly the story flows into your consciousness. 
There is charm and humor and subtlety that meet the 
receptiveness of your mind without a jarring note anywhere. 
It is a story that not only could have happened but must 
have happened. The first in this series, called My Heart, 
was in the October JOURNAL. We expect the third step in 
the development of Lily in time for our next issue, and then 
there will be several more after that. 

But don’t dream for a moment that Tarkington is dashing 
‘em off, that he has finished with the job of learning how to 
write. Here is his word on that written for Our Family 
Album: ‘I once heard a landscape painter speak of his 
health and his art in conjunction. He said, ‘I want to keep 
my health so that I can work harder every year than I did 
the year before.” As he was already incredibly industrious 
I expressed some surprise. ‘No,’ he explained, ‘I need to 
work hard in order to learn a little about how to paint, be- 
cause so far, I know next to nothing about it.’ And yet this 
man was generally thought to be one of the important paint- 
ers of his generation. He had won almost every available 
prize and medal; his work hung in most of the great galleries 
and was sought by the most adept and affluent collectors. 
Moreover, he was in the sixties, and, with his laurels upon 
his head, might well have been expected to announce that he 
wanted his health in order to enjoy a happy retirement from 
labor. Instead, he wanted it because he needed to work hard 
enough to learn a little about ‘how to paint’—and there you 
have the right artist. Painter or sculptor or architect or 
musician or actor or writer, he who knows best how little he 
knows, knows most.” 

This little commentary is all the finer because it’s true all 
the way. Booth Tarkington doesn’t know that we are past- 
ing this one closely written sheet in the book of his that we 
love best. Which one? That would be telling. Perhaps 
you Can guess. 


HEN Connie lay in manuscript upon our desk, along 

with belief that the JouRNAL family ought to read it 
also came recollection of a little red brick house not more 
than three blocks from Jefferson Market Police Court. It 
wasn’t an ancient recollection, for it had to do with Connie’s 
author, PHyYLLIs DUGANNE, who distinctly belongs to 
today—see her this year’s photograph. There were many 
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Bho KENNEDY MABIE 
sent Prairie’s Double Chin 
clear across the continent to make 
the February issue. She is in 
South Pasadena, California, and 
the note that came with the album 
snapshot said, ‘One wishes, facing 
a camera, that one had 
shaped one’s life to be- 
ing beautiful, if dumb. 
I hope your other writ- 
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things worthwhile about that little red house, as it was here 
that Phyllis Duganne came as a bride, having married Billy 
Parker, Austin G. Parker to be exact, before army regula- 
tions allowed him to exchange subaltern aviator uniform for 
cits. War had just ended and Billy Parker was back from 
active service overseas to recommence his own writing career. 
Plenty of stimulating talk around that living-room table. 
Some of it has been tucked into stories you have read. Con- 
tinually we keep looking for more to emerge, 
for a half dozen masterpieces used to be written, 
vocally, between tripe a la Caen and éclair. 
Phyllis Duganne didn’t mention homesick- 
ness for the little red house when she wrote from 
Truro, Massachusetts, the other day. What 
she said was: ‘Will Irwin, who is Uncle Bill 
or perhaps it was Inez Haynes Irwin, who is 
Aunt Inez—suggested once that the balance of 
power in the family would be a bit fairer if I’d 
grow up to be an editor, but writing was more 
fun. All you needed was an old typewriter that 
your uncle gave you and some clean paper that 
your aunt gave you. So I went to school and 
was very bright in English and excessively 
dumb in mathematics, and my teachers—espe- 
cially the arithmetic ones—said that that child 
would grow up to be an author. Then I was 
seventeen all of a sudden and sold a story toa 
regular magazine. After that there was no 
hope; even an editor thought I was a writer. 
I don’t know whether writing is contagious, like 
measles, or inherited, like red hair, but either 
way there was no hope for me. Both my grand- 
fathers did it; aunts, uncles and incidental 
cousins did it too. People were always writing 
all over the house. And when my family ad- 
vised that since I refused to grow up into an 
editor the least I could do was to marry one, it 
did no good at all. I went and married another 
writer! We have a house with two big type- 
writers and a little typewriter and lots of paper and a baby, 


and though we thought we’d bring her up to be a lady 
stockbroker, her grandmother gave her a desk and a box of 
So there’s probably as little 


pencils for her last birthday. 
hope for her as there was for me.” 





ers get through intact.” 
We happen to think 
that Mrs. Mabie gets 
through extremely in- 
tact. For years, she 
confesses, she hated to 
write; was as reluctant, 
to use her own expression, ‘‘as a 
tramp before a woodpile or a stout 
little boy before a dancing-class 
reception.”’ 

That doesn’t seem to chime with 
the joyous zest in this tale of the 
girl with the double chin, does it? 
Read the rest of the message. 

“T prolonged dull conversations, ripped up new hats, 
routed about in immaculate storerooms and all the time 
there was a thread pulling—a steady, gentle, inexorable 
thread. The moment of closing the door and getting out the 
yellow pad and stubby pencils was like nothing so much as 
the last moment before a long dive into unknown waters. 
But when one came to the surface at least one was in. It 
was comforting to hear that others wrote with blood and 
tears; that O. Henry tramped the floor for the 
suitable word and drank black coffee. 

“Alfred Henry Lewis cheered me by admit- 
ting that he wrote only at night to remove him- 
self from temptation—the temptation te go out 
and shake hands with the butcher’s boy. At 
night there was no butcher’s boy. And then 
fear somewhat fell away. Even a short swim in 
unknown waters is exhilarating—and_ there 
came amusing incidents—the incident of the 
old gentleman who always inquired politely 
after my ‘works,’ making me feel like Gibbon 
or an eight-day clock; the young gentleman 
who beamed and said, ‘Oh, Mrs. Mabie, I have 
read part of your book’; the actor who wished 
me to write a sketch for himself and a swarm of 
bees, suggesting that he and I and the bees do 
a little turn together in big-time vaudeville. | 
began to look forward to my morning plunge, to 
set aside a definite hour for it, to resent dull con- 
versations and immaculate storerooms. I still 
rip up new hats. I still use yellow pads and 
stubby pencils, but now the story doesn’t seem 
to come from my head at all. It is there on the 
yellow paper, waiting. All I do is to run a 
sponge over the invisible ink. It’s a kindly 
enough sea once one learns not to be afraid of it.” 


RITZ VAN DE WATER, Frederick F., or 
F. F. V., as sometimes he signs himself, 
made a special voyage to look into the matter 
of Paris divorces. His album likeness, however, contains no 
flavor of the boulevards. It shows him fishing—or trying 
to—out at Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, where his mother, 
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(Continued on Page 85) 


The Moose Bird 


Winter, summer, spring, or fall, 
Granny Patch-It loves to fish. 

Once she got this fishing wish 

When snow was piled upon the brook 

And bait would freeze onto her hook. 

Why, she could hardly even wait 

To fix her pole and can of bait! 

She took a nicked and rusty ax 

She keeps to chop on nails and tacks, 

Sost she could cut a hole or two, 

To drop her little fishline through. 

Straight to the Mill Pond Granny ran; 

She chopped a hole, and then began. 

(She should not have gone there, 

because the end next the Falls had 

not frozen up yet, and the Mayor 

had put up big signs that said: 
“DANG’ROUS! KEEP OFF!’’) 
But Granny never saw one sign. 
She saw just her dear fishing line; 


Jv any time of year at all, 





And quick’s a flash she got her wish; 

Up she yanked a great, big fish! 

And every time she dropped her hook 

A hungry trout would take a look, 

And gullup bait and hook and all, 

And not a fish was skinny ’n small! 
Why, Granny hauled them out so fast, 
She thought the bait would never last. 
So busy and so pleased she was, 

She didn’t take the time to pause 

And cast some glances round the pond; 
And no one came along and warned 
Dear Granny that behind a fir 

A Moose Bird scootched, a-watching her. 
(Moose Birds are a thieving lot, 

That squawk and peck on being caught.) 
All at once he quick sneaked out 


By Lou ROGERS 





And grabbed a lovely speckled trout! 
He scuttled back as still’s a coot, 

And laid it on his fir-tree root. 

He’d wait and watch across the snow, 
Till Granny gave the next a throw. 
Out he’d skiddle, snatch it quick, 
A-grinning at his clever trick. 

And what d’you think? He up and got 
Each spotted trout that Granny caught 
And stacked them up behind his tree; 
And Granny didn’t hear nor see! 


When she had used up all her bait, 

She sighed: ‘‘My! My! It’s simply great 
To catch so many splendid fish, 

As many as my heart could wish! 

My toes are frozen sost they ache. 


My nose feels just as if ’twould break. 

But I could hop and skip and sing 

And whoop it up like anything!”’ 

And then poor Granny turned around 

And not one single fish she found— 

Just nothing but the zigzag trail 

The Moose Bird made with feet and tail. 

Granny’s mouth grew round’s a bow]; 

She scuffed about the fishing hole; 

She shook herself with little shakes. 
‘‘Forever more! For mercy’s sakes! 

My lovely fishes gone—all gone 

Just as sure as you are born!” 

She stared down at the trail of tracks; 

And then Gran snatched her rusty ax. 

She charged with fury round that fir. 

She heard a fierce, low, kind of whir-r-r! 

She saw that bird roost on a trout, 

A-ruffing all his feathers out. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


The gayest folk you ever knew, 
IV ho live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


By Lou RoGERs 


Drawings by the -Author 
(olor by Howard Smith 
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aT HAS been said that ; 
4) Sun rooms have become re HY 
8) a national habit, and this 
seems to be true to the 

so: extent that in nearly 
every modern house a sun room of 
some sort is incorporated, while 
one is often added as a delightful 
afterthought to many of the older 
houses, thus making them seem 
more homelike and complete. 
Even the sunniest room you have 
may be fitted up gayly to fill this 
need, and, if desired, sun-colored 
curtains may add synthetically an 
extra portion of decorative and SoZ 
golden cheer. No matter in what 2 
part of the house this sunny room | 
is situated, no matter whether it 
is conventionally called a sun room 
or whether it is of the makeshift 
kind, or even whether it serves a 
twofold purpose, such as breakfast 
room and sun room, or upstairs sit- 
ting room and sun room, its aim 
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Gee house as well as looking pretty 


MARION 
DISMANT 


situated with regard to the street 
and the neighboring houses. 
Depending on the size of the 
room, the following pieces are sug- 
gested as the necessary essentials 
for a sun room of this type: Two 
Windsor chairs, with or without 
arms, a wooden settee piled with 
pillows of dull, plain-toned vel- 
veteen; if space permits, two 
plainly upholstered wicker arm- 
chairs, or two chairs of the Chinese 
hourglass type. A small dropleaf 
table which may be folded away 
when not in use; side-wall lights 
or somewhat formal lamps rather 
than a central drop light; a rug of 
heavy straw woven in two-toned 
large blocks, and draw curtains of 
some such material already sug- 
gested, chosen in any color that 
will blend with the outside of the 


within. The furniture should be 
of a quiet color, such as black or 











should be that of an unconven- 





tional adjunct to the home, a spot 
consecrated to color and blue sky 
and floods of shimmering sunlight. 

There has long been a delusion 
that the sun room requires a suite 
of furniture; since suites of any- 
thing demand a greater initial out- 
lay than separate pieces collected 
from time to time, the furnishing 
of many a sun room is postponed until some future year. 
So if you can use your simple Early American settee, your 
rush-seat ladderback and your Boston rocker in this room, 
you have new vistas opened before you of simple inexpen- 
siveness as applied to sun-room furnishing; for here you 
may indulge your love for old turnings and spindles, bean- 
pot lamps, and hooked or woven rugs of rags. Here you may 
follow your flair for color, for gay paint, for curtains that 
fairly imprison the sunbeams, for a sturdiness that breathes 
hospitality too. And at the same time, if the furniture you 
find at your disposal for use in this room is very makeshift 
indeed, the color scheme, the gay curtains and the glorify- 
ing of the too humble furniture by paint raise the room to 
refreshing and easily accomplished beauty. 

If perchance you are interested primarily in enticing more 
sun into your completed house, you may do this merely by 
so planning your color scheme through the aid of curtains, 
furniture colors and suniy accessories—factors to be used 
singly or in combination. For even a dark and gloomy room 
may be made quite gay and cheerful with gold-colored cur- 
tains, orange, black and yellow rag rugs, creamy walls, 
yellow Italian pottery, burnt orange velveteen pillows, and 
maybe one yellow painted gateleg—these notes to be used 
in conjunction with furnishings of cooler colors. Let us have 
sun in our houses, whether it is actual or is make-believe 
sunshine enticed within by the magically joyous colors of 
gold and of rose. This knowledge of color is valuable when 
decorative tragedy has resulted because of some accidentally 
or necessarily dark room, or in the sun room itself being put 
on the shady side of the house. For sunshine may be bought 
by the yard over the counter for a paltry sum considering the 
wealth of gold it holds in its shimmering folds. 





The Most Important Consideration 


URTAINS are the first and most important consideration 

for sun rooms. These should be of plain-colored materials, 
decoratively rich or effectively brilliant in tone, materials 
that will neither fade in the sun nor be ruined in tubbing. 
If I had only a moderate sum to spend on the entire furnish- 
ing of the room, I would squander the major part of it on 
the curtains quite cheerfully, if by so doing I could pro- 
cure materials answering these requirements. Perhaps this 
seems like a rash statement to make when considering the 
possibility of economy in sun-room furnishing, but surely you 
will see the real saving of both money and time in not having 
to replace the curtains each year. And if you can accom- 
plish the initial expense of such materials for this purpose, 
your money almost seems to come back to you in the years 
of service you receive from suitable and trustworthy goods. 
There are many such fabrics compassing a wide range of 
price, and the colors in which they are made thrill by reason 
of their loveliness and decorative effect. 

When the sun room depends on the color of the curtains 
for the vividness of its local color scheme, there are wonder- 
ful tones, both plain and changeable, to choose from. Im- 
agine an old gold that fairly brings the sun into the room 
as even the wintriest light flickers through. In the sun room 
pictured here, curtains of this magic color would guarantee 
the decorative success of the room. And contrasting with 
this dull but vivid gold there might be used a black and gray 
block linoleum floor, the walls and woodwork might be deep 
ivory, the furniture of natural waxed wood, or else painted 
a taupe gray or black; while notes of black, rich yellow and 
peacock blue might appear in the pillows and other acces- 
sories. For a note of variety, there might be a slip of pre- 
dominantly yellow cretonne on one chair. 

Then there is a material of the most glorious peacock 
color, a cross between shimmering blue and shimmering 
green, subtly shaded with orange. Words almost fail to 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARION DISMANT 


Making the Most of lour 


_yunniest Room 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


describe the richly decorative shaded qualities of this color 
that is so vivid, yet dull enough to be truly decorative. With 
curtains of this color hung at sun-room windows, if one 
wished to be very gay, the quaint spindled furniture might 
be painted the dull yellow called old gold. The floor could 
be black, midnight blue, or black and gray. In a room re- 
quiring quieter effects the furniture could be painted black, 
or else it need not be painted at all, but could be given the 
dull waxed finish on natural wood that is so effective. 

Other vivid plain colors that lend themselves to the cur- 
taining of the sunniest room in the house may be hurriedly 
touched on. An especially decorative deep rose color verging 
on petunia colorings; another deep rose shading with gold; 
still another leaning toward mulberry; and one showing the 
rich violet rose-red seen so often in velvety dahlias. There 
are marvelous jade greens, there are hennas, there are rich 
tones of orange, there are mixtures of orange and blue—all 
colors that may be depended on to yield one hundred per 
cent in decorative effect when the curtains are intended to 
be the brilliant note of the scheme. 

When other parts of the room are to be played up as being 
richer in color, such as the painted woodwork, painted 
furniture, slip covers for sofas and chairs, or covers for day- 
beds, the curtains, still in lustrous plain tones, may verge 
more on neutrality. Putty-color toning, with orchid, with 
gold, with orange or with rose, is quite simply neutral, with 
the added interest, however, of this undercut of soft other- 
color that gleams subtly from the curtain folds. A change- 
able fabric of gold and dark blue, and another of brown and 
blue, result in neutral-toned curtains, as well as a lustrous 
plain brown, only just slightly deeper than old gold. There 
are gray greens and gray blues that accomplish neutrality 
a trifle more colorfully. And there are thin jaspéd materials 
that run the gamut of the color scale, from putty and sand 
tones, through soft gold color, leaf green, green blue, to the 
petunia reds that may be so effective in just the right set- 
ting. In a softer-finished gauze there are deep tawny golds 
and browns, a rich coxcomb red, light or dark mulberry, 
wistaria tones, and several tones of orange and beige. 


Problems of the Sun ‘Room 


HAVE dwelt at some length on these fabrics and colors for 

curtaining sun rooms, and rooms in which sunny effects are 
desired, because very stunning room schemes may be woven 
around any one of them. And with these lovely curtains, the 
actual furniture used in the room may be much more simple, 
because it is seen against such an interesting background. 

In discussing sun-room problems, I should like to mention 
particularly the glassed-in front porch, so often found on 
houses in the outlying districts of the city or in built-up 
suburbs. Usually this inclosed porch is supplied with a 
hodge-podge of furniture and knickknacks unfitting it totally 
for its position of intermediary between the house and the 
street. Because of its ever-increasing popularity, more 
thought should be given to the proper furnishing of this room 
so pleasantly added to the front of the house, and which so 
often takes the place of the more conventional sun room. 
While here many of the usual rules for furnishing sun rooms 
hold good, it must be remembered that such furnishing must 
be somewhat quieter in effect than for a room not so publicly 


gray green, or of plain waxed wal- 
nut, birch or maple. Instead of 
grouping, the furniture should be 
placed somewhat formally, as be- 
fits a room that is also used asa 
passageway. When in use the fur- 
niture may be pulled together 
more informally. 

A very effective room of this 
sort has been seen recently. All 
the interior woodwork was painted putty color to match the 
trim of the house; the floor was of neutral brown hard- 
wood, with a straw rug formed of large squares of black 
and écru laid on it. The furniture was painted a soft gray 
green, and the draw curtains were of putty shaded almost 
unnoticeably with orange. The plain cushions were of black 
and putty and orange, and the lamp shades were of un- 
decorated parchment, which gives out such a mellow, trans- 
lucent light. If an outsider happened to catch a glimpse of 
this room, there would be no impression of a lack of dignity 
so often to be noticed in sun rooms so situated, sometimes 
furnished with embarrassed boudoir lamps, scrawly patterns, 
loud colors, and furniture that should never be seen so near 
the front doorstep. 

When the sun room is at the side of the house, or running 
across the narrow end that is placed toward the street, we 
are getting into houses of a larger class, placed on more 
generous grounds, and the sun room may be more daring, 
if desired. One very successful room of this sort was made 
gay with mulberry curtains; the floor was laid with an 
ivory-and-black linoleum in the block pattern. The furni- 
ture, consisting of ladderbacked chairs, two wooden settees, 
two wicker armchairs, a gateleg table and a chest, was 
painted black. The little ladderbacks had tie-on cushions 
of jade shaded with beige; the settees were supplied with 
pad cushions of mulberry with black and beige pillows. The 
lamp shades were of parchment yellow, and the bases were 
of jade pottery. The black wicker chairs were cushioned in 
beige. On the chest there were jade pottery candlesticks. 


Furnishings if the Room ts on the Second Floor 


HEN the sun room is on the second floor, there are three 

choices: One is to furnish it with a special gayety, while 
keeping its character about the same as the other rooms that 
have been described. Perhaps peacock-blue woodwork and 
curtains of plain rose, or rose and silver—a really ravishing 
combination; and furniture of deep ivory, or else black, 
either to be supplied with knobs and linings of peacock. 

The second is to furnish the room with furniture a bit more 
formal, while still keeping to informal color schemes. This 
gives an opportunity to use some furniture that may be 
begged from some of the other rooms, with the addition 
of one or two pieces. One small upholstered sofa that has 
seen better days may be slipped in white-grounded glazed 
chintz, patterned in mauve; an old chair may be slipped in 
the same. Any wooden furniture may be painted apple 
green, with an overlay of antiquing. The curtains may be 
of shaded violet and silver, neutrally pale in tone. The floor 
may be laid with black-and-white block linoleum. In en- 
deavoring to capture a hint of the Venetian spirit in this 
room, a bridge lamp of Italian ironwork and a table of 
Venetian lines in green would be inexpensively smart. 

The third choice is to furnish this second-floor sun room 
as mine is, with a provision for the putting up of an occa- 
sional guest, without harming the room at all in its prime 
Capacity as a sun sitting room. This sun room of mine has 
solved itself quite satisfactorily in this manner: I have 
painted the floor dull peacock blue, on which are laid blue 
rugs. At the windows and at the French doors that lead to 
the balcony I have hung old gold curtains, with side drapes 
of a Chinese cretonne in an amusing design. For furniture 
I have four chairs, a chest of drawers, and a day bed. The 
two pieces last mentioned are painted black, and the day 
bed has a counterpane of dull yellow. A long blue pillow 
is placed at each end. Two little straight chairs are painted 
dull Chinese red to pick up the hint of this color to be seen 
in the cretonne curtains and on the knobs of the black chest. 
The other two chairs are Chinese hourglass chairs, one 
having pillows of blue, the other of gold. 
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~and Campbells chefs make the a staste 


The pride of the finest gardens! The 
story of nature’s most perfect and tempting 
‘egetable foods! Here they are, pictured 
ist before they are made into Campbell’s 
egetable Soup! 


nial 


Set st 


And it takes vegetables just this good 
to make such wonderful vegetable soup. 
It also takes more —the skill, the delicacy 
of touch, the enthusiasm of Campbell’s 
famous soup chefs. 


Taste this soup today. Let the children 
eat it freely—it’s splendid for them. Fifteen 
vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Hearty cereals. | Herbs and _ seasoning. 
Thirty-two ingredients. And what 
delicious flavor! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 





If all the people Campbell’s serve 
With vigor, health and mirth, 

Should stand in line, the mighty curve 
Would reach around the earth! 
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HE lady who rang 
Sandy MacGrath’s 
doorbell at dusk that 
a¢|afternoon waited 

ata) with deep impa- 
tience. She rang again, and 
then she sent a quick glance 
up and down the street. ‘I 
might have known,’’ she 
thought petulantly, ‘‘that 
there’d be something wrong at 
this end of the line; it went so 
well at my end—Shelly and 
Julie tied up at the house 
party with the guardian niece, 
and Valentine half-witted be- 
cause her lover had arrived 
from Saranac.’”’ She kept her 
finger on the doorbell. 

And presently the door was 
opened by a large Irishwoman, 
who watched her come inside 
with a tolerably shrewd glint 
of bright gray eyes. From the 
lady’s gold mesh bag came a 
crisp bill deftly slid into the 
Irishwoman’s hand. “I want 
to wait for Mr. MacGrath, 
and perhaps if I wait long 
enough I shall be hungry for 
your dinner; I have eaten your 
dinners before.”’ 

Nora made a courageous 
move. She used the lady’s 
name. ‘Sure an’ ye have, 
Mrs. Lansell. May I be bold 
to suggest that the housemaid 
is takin’ her time off while 
Miss MacGrath is away and 
so, with Gaze gone too, ye will 
not mind me waitin’ on you?” 

‘“‘T shall prefer it.” 

Bertha moved upstairs to 
the library. ‘I will wait until 
after dinner for him,”’ she told 
herself. ‘I can’t dine alone in 
the city, and I can’t get any- 
body on such short notice, and 
besides I’ve paid Nora well for 
my dinner. But if he isn’t here 
by that time, I’ll leave him a 
note.’ She looked about for paper and found the desk 
drawers locked. She turned to the typewriter table 
where the drawers did not lock and extracted a sheet 
of paper. 

“‘Better than my own handwriting,” she said, ‘‘if I’m 
to leave it on the desk.” 

She inserted the sheet of paper and began to pick out 
her letters with one finger of each hand. Being un- 
skilled, it required concentration, and she did not stop 
until the doorbell being rung; as she had rung it, impa- 
tiently and often, arrested her. Sandy had evidently 
expected Gaze to be there to open the door. She drew 
her useless note from the typewriter and tucked it in 
her pocket. Then she stood back a little, her heart 





beating faster. Sandy might be annoyed. It was an old risk 


to her, but rarely taken in vain; so she stood very still 
behind the bookshelves until the step on the stair had passed 
the threshold. When she came out, it was Oliver Shelburn 
whom she confronted. He stared blankly at her, and a flush 
of anger flooded his face. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 
he said curtly. ‘‘ MacGrath is out of the city.” 

“That might be the reason I am here.” 


Shelburn hesitated; it is difficult to order a woman out of 


a house not your own. ‘Well, you’d better go,’ he said. 
“Sandy won’t be back for several days. You’re not going 
to wait that long, are you?” 


HE observed him shrewdly. “You are evidently in a 

hurry; and you are excited; and you have come to a 
house where the servants all seem to have been given errands 
elsewhere; and, since you know Sandy is out of town and 
you don’t expect him back for several days, I don’t suppose 
you are here to see him.” 

A faint oath escaped Shelburn. ‘I think you’ve come to 
meet somebody—why, Valentine, of course—Valentine and 
you here for dinner. Sure! You never did mind using your 
friends. Did you send Sandy away purposely?” 

“By gad, you're corrupt to the bone. Now you get out 
of here.” 

“T will not. I’m here to protect Valentine. She hasn’t 
experience enough to manage your sort. I'll stay.” 

Voice, gesture, expression were beyond the man’s endur- 
ance. ‘You will not,’ he said huskily. 

“Well, we'll see.” 
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He flung out one heavy hand and grasped her arm. With 
the other he took her coat from the back of the desk ‘chair. 
“You go out of this place now.’’ His shoulders moved, and 
she found herself going down the stairs at his side. 

She wrenched herself free, and as she did it a pain swept 
through her shoulder blade. ‘‘ You brute, you’ve broken my 
collar bone. Sandy will make you account for this.” 

As he opened the door, he gave a short laugh. ‘Not 
Fergus, I suppose. Sandy won’t care; he doesn’t want you 
here, and you know it.” 

He released her in the vestibule, and she heard the lock 
turn. Slowly, with infinite pain, she crept into her coat. 
“There is no train home until ten,”’ she thought. ‘If it is 
Valentine, she loses her job. But it looks to me as if there 
were something more important about it than a girl, or he 
wouldn’t have been so angry.” 

But either she must stand there and wait to see if Valen- 
tine came, an unthinkable thing, or she must go home to 
find out what Valentine was doing. She looked up and down 
the street for a cab and, finding none, her eyes came to rest 
on Shelburn’s car at the curb. 

“Just a little luck,” she pleaded of the fate she had been 
reviling a half hour ago; ‘‘maybe he was too much in a 
hurry to take his key.” 

She stole to the car. It was unlocked. She stumbled over 
a heavy black case on the floor and cried out against the 
pain of her arm. ‘My left arm; I can drive if I take the 
empty streets to the ferry.” 

It was not yet seven o'clock, and this car rode like the 
wind. She had ridden in it before; she might yet get home 
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VALENTINE PUT 
OUT HER HAND 
AND TOUCHED 
rHE TWO MEN, 
HOLDING rHEM 
BACK 


in time to intercept Valeniine 
if she planned to come in on 
the theater train. She micht 
even get home in time for her 
own dinner. 


In Fergus Lansell’s grave 
face as he held Linda’s chair 
for her at the table she thought 
she detected added anxicty 
when Marie said that Mrs. 
Lansell had just telephoned 
that she was motoring from 
town and expected to be home 
soon. 

“Valentine is still sleeping,” 
he said and fell into silence. 
After a while he began to talk 
to her quietly. 

A little later, ‘‘ Doctor Lan- 
sell,” said Marie, ‘‘ Mrs. Lan- 
sell has driven into the garage.” 

The doctor rose. “I think 
Bertha left before there was 
any chance for her to learn 
about Ned.” 


HROUGH the hall came a 

voice as querulous as a 
child’s. ‘‘Be careful of my 
coat; I have hurt my arm. 
Miss Brinsley not here? When 
did she leave the house?” 


‘“A few minutes after you 
left, madame.”’ 

“That settles that. OI 
Fergus, give me coffee, will 
you? [am sick with the pain 


of my arm. I thought it was 
only a wrench, but I think 
something’s broken. I had an 
automobile accident.” 

Bertha looked down at het 
left hand that was swollen 
Lansell lifted it in his surgeon's 
fingers and watched her while 
he lowered it slowly. ‘How 
did you do it, Bertha?” 

“T wrenched it turning sud 
denly out of the way of a brute 
I think now was drunk.”’ 

“Miss MacGrath,” said Lansell, ‘breakfast will be 
given you tomorrow at seven, and we will leave from 
Steffin’s for the station at eight. If there should be 
anything we can do for you, let us know, won’t you?”’ 
He took his wife’s right arm, and they went through 
the door. 

After a while Linda went into the drawing-room, and 
stood there looking across the lawn at the dim lights in 
Steffin’s house. A wreath of mountain laurel hung on 
the door, She wondered if it might not be blooming in 
Virginia, this laurel. 

There was something here she could not grasp. She 
had the feeling that the Valentine who was watching 
with Steffin tonight was not the same Valentine who 

had peered from Mrs, Gazann’s window, waiting for a ma 
who did not come. Was she a different woman or was s! 
still the same—a woman who could love a man so deep! 
that there seemed nothing left to her when he had died, an 
who yet could go on this long journey to meet another man 
Was she a woman of whom such a thing could be believed 
Was Steffin a man of whom this thing could be believed? 


HE drew behind the curtain as she heard Doctor Lansell 

step in the hall, not wishing to be a further burden « 
him. He paused at the front door in deep thought; then | 
went outside, walked slowly back to the garage and stoo:! 
for some seconds before the car his wife had arrived i: 
Then he walked about it. 

Evidently he did not expect to find marks on it, for he di: 
not examine the outside closely. What he did was to ope: 
the door and look at the wheel carefully. Below it on the 
floor was a piece of typewritten paper that had fluttere:! 
open from its foldings. He got inside the car, lifted th: 
paper and read it twice. Then he folded it carefully anc 
put it in his pocket. 

As he got out, he stumbled over a heavy little black case 
that flew open as it turned over. He lifted it from the floo: 
to close it. It was a traveling typewriter. 

He stood some minutes, puzzling over it. Every physician 
spends hours fitting together the jagged edges of events, an« 
on his ability to do it correctly often depends human life 
itself. This man was a surgeon who had won his experience 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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AFTER THIRTY - can a woman 
still gain the charm of A skin you 


Love to Iouch ?” 


“HOME women have 
H a better complex- 
by . . 
cs ton at thirty or 
they ever had in their twenties. 

The reason is simply that 
they have learned to take bet- 
ter care of their skin. 

At twenty, contrary to pap- 
ular tradition, a girl’s com- 
plexion is often at its worst. 

Too many sweets—late 
hours—and above all, neglect 
of a few simple rules of skin 
hygiene, result in a dull, sal- 
low color, disfiguring blem- 
ishes, and ugly little black- 
heads. 

3y giving your skin the 
right care you can often gain 
a lovelier skin at thirty than 
you ever had before. 


Remember that each day 


Orten the best of life doesn’t begin for a woman until she is thirty. 
Often it is only then that she begins to realize herself and her own 
possibilities. Dowt think of your age, whatever it ts, as a limitation 
—think of it as an opportunity! Use the knowledge you have gained 


your skin is changing; old skin 
dies and new takes its place. 





Steam your face for thirty sec- 
onds. Now lather a hot cloth 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an up- 
ward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing it 
for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


What particular skin problem 
are you facing ? 


No matter what your type of 
skin happens to be—you will 
find the treatment that exactly 
meets its needs in the booklet of 
famous skin treatments, “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch,’ which is 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin your treatment 
tonight. See what a marked im- 
provement the daily use of 
Woodbury’s will make in your 
complexion. Faults that have 
troubled you for years will dis- 
appear. The whole tone of your 


Whatever your complexion from life to overcome past faults and disadvantages. Make up your skin will become younger, fresher, 
has been in the past—by be- mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! clearer. 
ginning, now, to give this new ar ee 
skin the treatment it needs, you can hot water, then with cold. If possible, rub You can get Woodbury’s Facial Soap at any 
vradually build up a fresh, clear, radiant your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. drug store or toilet goods counter. A 25-cent 
complexion. ; cake lasts a month or six weeks for regular 
A special treatment for an oily skin use, including any of the special Woodbury 
= Pee ; ; 
ow you can free your skin from blemishes First, cleanse your skin by washing in your treatments. For a ae ” codbury , 


usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 


Just before you go to bed, wash in your - i 
: lukewarm water. Wipe off the surplus 


usual way with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers in 
warm water and rub them on the cake of 


Now, with warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 


in 3-cake boxes. 


moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. Three Woodbury skin preparations— guest 


size—for 10 cents 





hands. Apply it to your face and rub it into 5 
the pores thoroughly—always with an up- C 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 


Woodbury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this and leave it on 
for ten minutes; then rinse very carefully, 
first with clear hot water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment to overcome blackheads ; 
, od How to give a sallow skin color and life 
Every night before retiring apply hot cloths 


to your face until the skin is reddened. Then Once or twice a week, just before retiring, 
with a rough washcloth work up a heavy fill your basin full of hot water—almost boil- 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it ing hot. Bend over the top of the basin and 
into the pores thoroughly, always with an cover your head and the bowl with a heavy een 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear bath towel, so that no steam can escape. 
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For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 
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on many fields. Yet as he stood there, facing Shelburn’s 
car, with a typed note to Sandy MacGrath in his pocket and 
a small traveling typewriter in his hand, he was totally un- 
able to fit the edges of the event together. He carried the 
little black case into his study and locked it up. 

“T will give myself time to turn it about in my br in, he 
decided. ‘There are bruised finger marks on Bertha’s arm, 
and she has not cared to say how she got them. There is 
Shelburn’s car in my garage, and I think this is Knox’s type- 
writer. Some piece of the puzzle is missing. But I think 


shi i.” 
I shall find it XIX 


IRGINIA in May. Linda, whose forbears had helped 

to settle Virginia, whose grandfathers had ridden over 
its soft hills and through its mountain passes, looked out of 
the windows of her great-grandfather’s house, now so mirac- 
ulously her own, and did not wonder that she loved every- 
thing she saw. 

From that dear old house Edward Paget Lindan had been 
buried that day. 

Linda looked about the delightful library, with its book- 
cases extending to the ceiling and the little stepladder on 
wheels to reach the top shelves. The room, with its soft- 
toned paintings and its deep window recesses, was made for 
browsing among books, and the books were of every kind. 
Her father would love this library. Off of it was a study 
evidently designed for the master of the house. Her father’s 
own books should be sent from Mrs. Gazann’s for that room; 
her father’s own desk and chairs. And he would doubtless 
want that for his office in the 
management of the new ven- 


ture he had planned with 
Lindan. 
It was a lovely thing to 


have befallen him. No more 
lonely waiting on a bare ve- 
randa, worn by the thought 
of his uselessness; but work 
he could do, and do well. And 
this work could be done in his 
own home, and it had the en- 
larging of the home idea run- 
ning all through it. She left 
the window to answer the old- 
fashioned door-bell that sent 
a peal all over the house. It 
was Fergus Lansell. 

‘‘Miss Linda,’’ he said 
abruptly, “I have left Valen- 
tine up there on the hill, mak- 
ing a coverlet of the laurel to 
tuck into that new-made 
erave. Inan hour I have to go 
back to New York; I have pa- 
tients I cannot leave longer.”’ 

“But I thought she was go- 
ing with you, doctor—back to 
your house on Long Island.” 

‘She says she can never go 
back there again, and she has 
no place else to go. She says 
nothing else. She will not 
leave off what she is doing 
even to answer me, and I 
have become fearful of that 
moment when she does leave 
off doing it.” 


NCONSCIOUSLY Linda 

put out her hand in pro- 
test. The doctor watched her 
gravely. ‘But if she has no 
place to go,’ said Linda, 
‘‘what will she do? She can- 
not stay there.” 

The girl’s eyes crept about 
the room, the gracious room, 
gift of one who had known 
this girl who had no place to 
go, known her better than 
anybody else. 

“My new home! This is 
now mine,” she said. It was 
as if another part of her mind 
added without her will, “‘ And 
the woman he loves is out 
there on the hill, homeless. 
It would have been her home 
had he married her.”’ 

“Tt is still his work that is 
to be done here, by and by 
after your father comes and 
all our plans are complete.” 

She paused in dismay. 
“You mean she should have 
a place in it?”’ 

“T mean you will need help 
to carry out all these plans. 
You do not like her?” 

“T donot know,” said Linda, “‘ but I do know that, whether 
I like her or not, she should come here. I will bring her 
here.” 

The soft May dusk was falling as Linda climbed the hill 
where the Lindans and the Pagets were sleeping. Upon the 
newly made grave lay masses of mountain laurel, and Valen- 
tine Brinsley was kneeling beside them, arranging them like 
a coverlet. She turned at Linda’s footfall, as if she were 
guarding one beloved from attack. 


‘“‘T have come to take you home,” said Linda softly. 
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“Home!”’ said Valentine, and the word was desolate. 

“ Not home with me, but home with him. Heisthere. He 
waited so long for you—I thought I must come and get 
you. 
~ In the still whiteness of Valentine’s face something that 
might have been the shadow of color crept slowly. She put 
out a hand, as if to thrust back the unwelcome tide of return- 
ing life, and then quite slowly the hand turned as if it were 
grasping something. She looked up to her hand, as it was 
held out before her, and on from that to Linda’s face. “Vou 
came here to tell me this? You felt it? You are not just 
telling me, just making it up?”’ 

“Tam not making it up. You will see what I mean. 
you to come now; I cannot bear to wait.’ 

Valentine bent over the coverlet of pink blossoms and 
pushed a twig or two under the newly turned earth, as a 
mother tucks in one who is sleeping. “It will stay, 1” she 
whispered; ‘‘he will not move.” 

“He is not there,” said Linda, “‘and he is not asleep. He 
has wakened to the work he wanted most todo. And I think 
the work includes you and me and many others whom he 
wants to help. I think we can be his hands and feet. You 
can be more; you can do the things he thinks out afd the 


I beg 





‘““I THOUGHT YOU WERE JUST SHOWING ME THAT ALL I PLANNED SO SWIFTLY 


MOMENT I SAW YOU 


things you help him to think out. That was what he meant, 
was it not, when he told you death would not keep him from 
loving you? Doesn’t love have to be expressed that way? 
Isn’t that what he meant when he said you could work to- 
gether whether he lived or died? He left you his work to be 
done.” 

The girl bent her head into her hands that had fallen 
laxly over the laurel coverlet. Linda turned away and 
looked out at the purple hills. She had not dreamed as 
she climbed the hill that she would say this to Valentine. 


WAS IMPOSSIBLE’”’ 


| 
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She had not dreamed that Valentine would rise, as she now 
did, and go with her without a backward look. 
XX 
T EIGHT o’clock Amanda, the old colored servant at 
Lindan Crest, brought fresh candles into the library 

and put them on the mantel. For four years Amanda hai 
done this every night, though for four years there had been 
nobody in the house. For twenty years before this Amanda 
had put candles there for the mz ister of the house. The library 
was always thought of as the master’s room. The old servant 
gave the girl who stood before a portrait of a Lindan of long 
ago an oblique look. ‘‘You’m pow’ful lonesome, Miss 
Linda,” said Amanda with the liquid consolation that the 
voice of the colored race can make beautiful. 

“T’mnot so very lonely, Amanda. Every place I look there 
are some of the people who made this house lovely. There 
over the mantel, is my grandfather, and there, at the other 
end of the room, is my great-uncle ——”’ 

The old woman moved restlessly. ‘‘Yes’m, they is all 
about, and you favors ’em. You can hear ’em if you lissens. 
Miss Val’ntine, she’s lived hereabouts longer’n you have, 
Miss Linda, and shecan talk to’em. I done hearn her talkin’ 
whiles you was on the gallery, lettin’ her go round by herse li 
befo’ dinner. An’ she out there on the gallery now, lissenin’ 
to sumpin mighty keen; she done hear sumpin.” 

“‘T hope she does, Mandy.” 

The old woman shivered a little. 
knows. 


“*Cose I knows what | 
I knows Mas’r Ned ain’t never looked at ’nary a girl, 
’cepin’ Miss Val’ntine. But 
I’m pow’ful glad you here, 
Miss Linda. She don’ look 
right to me, Miss Val’ntin« 
I ain’t never seen nob'ly look 
like she look.” 

“Listen, Mandy; we don’t 
have to worry about that. 
Somebody who loves her will 
attend to that. When it gets 
to that place, He’ll see to it 
that she has rest.”’ 

The old woman gave her a 
fearful look. ‘You 


mean 

Marse Ned, Miss Linda?’’ 
“‘T mean what you do, 
Mandy, only I mean it 


stronger.”’ 


HE old woman leaned over 
the fire and gave it anothet 


poke. ‘‘ They was always lik« 
that, all de Lindans. Ol 
Marse, he died, and every 


time the wind blow you could 
hear him. There’s a bell cord 
in your room, Miss Linda, and 
the bell rings in my room. 
Will yu have your breakfas’ in 
your room?” 

“Yes, thank you; and this 
is all I want tonight. Why, 
there’s the doorbell.” 

“You-all receivin’ 
Miss Linda?” 

“‘Let’s see who it is, Mandy. 
Come, I'll go with you.” 

“Tt’s pow’ful dawk outside 
that door, Miss Linda.” 

Linda drew back as Shel 
burn stood in the doorway. 

‘“‘The drawing-room, 
Amanda,” said Linda, “and 
if I need fresh logs for the fire 
I will ring for you.” 

The old woman sent her 
an understanding look. ‘| 
dun stay out here in this 
hall, Miss Linda, effin you 
want me.’ 

Shelburn stood on the 
hearth, with the smoldering 
logs behind him, and looked 
down at Linda as she sat in 
the dark red hearth chair in 
silence. Somewhere she had 
seen him standing on son 
hearth, looking at her with 
thesame predatory look. With 
a faint shock she realized that 
it was that first night she had 
seen him in her uncle’s house. 
She remembered his voice dur 
ing that encounter, with its 
under levity and its oute 
courtesy, and she remembered 
thinking that as housekeeper 
in her uncle’s house she would 
have to endure the voices of 
his guests, no matter what 
they expressed of disrespect to her. But she did not have 
to endure this now. Seated quietly in the mellow old 
drawing-room a new security came to Linda MacGrath. 
This place was hers. She was no pensioner in a strange 
house, who must be amiable toa guest she had not invited. 
She was in the house of her fathers, and she need receive 


visitors, 


only such guests as would obey her restraints and repay her 


courtesy with appreciation. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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e Well Groomed Woman’s 


“Manicure 


It includes shaping and smoothing the nail tips, 


the proper care of the cuticle and... 


for the finish . . . an exquisite lustre 


HE perfectly groomed wom- 
an uses her hands natu- 
rally and dextrously with a grace 
that is unconscious. The correct 
care she gives them enables her 
to move with the assurance of 
one who does not have to 
apologize for their appearance. 
Have you been envying her? 

You don’t have to! 

You can have exquisitely 
groomed, lovely nails—no mat- 
ter how crowded your day, no 
matter how exacting your house- 
hold, social or business duties 
may be. 

Learn the famous Cutex mant- 
cure that the most fastidious 
women of elegance use to keep 
their finger tips charming. 

It is so quick and simple, so sci- 
entifically worked out that five 
minutes will transform the most 
neglected looking cuticle. Used 
regularly once or twice a week 
the finger tips will proudly bear 
comparison with the most per- 
fectly groomed hands you know. 





Cutex actually removes the dead skin 
which clings around the base of the nails 
in ugly shreds, spoiling the appearance of 
the finger tips. It is just as necessary to get 
rid of this dead skin as it is to get rid of 
the nail itself as it grows out. Particular 


6 complete manicures only 10c 


THIS convenient Introductory Set for your dressing table contains 
enough Cutex for 6 complete manicures. The famous Cutex Remover 
for smooth, even cuticle, Liquid and Powder Polishes for the finishing 
lustre, Cuticle Cream, an orange stick, and emery board to smooth 
the nail tips. Send this coupon with roc for the Introductory Set 
and the booklet “How to have lovely nails,” today. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York City. Or if you live in Canada, 


200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 








A portrait study of beautiful hands by one of the group of younger 
New York photographers who make a fine art of their profession. 
A friend of the artist's posed for her. Notice the shapely nails. the 
thin, smooth cuticle and the lovely lustre Cutex has given her nails 


women know that such care of the cuticle 
is the basis of correctly groomed nails. 


First wash the hands. Then shape the 
nail tips becomingly with a file, and smooth 
them with a Cutex emery board. Now 
moisten a Cutex orange stick in Cutex. 
Wrap a bit of the sterile cotton about the 
end and dip it again in the bottle. Work 
this gently around each nail. base and 
under the cuticle edges. Instantly. the 
cuticle is loosened and softened. Rinse the 


finger tips in water and wipe 
them. All the little edges of 
superfluous skin are wiped away 
and the rim of cuticle shrinks 
back, curved, thin and smooth 
as it ought to be. 





To make the nails spotless and 
give transparent tips, pass the 
orange stick still moist beneath 
each nail and rub over any stains. 
Cutex bleaches and cleans them 
immediately. 


Then instantly a lovely lustre 
The last step of the manicure is giving 
the nails a polished surface, pink and 
gleaming. For this Cutex has four 
wonderful finishes—Liquid, Powder, 
Cake and Paste Polishes. 

Cutex Liquid Polish keeps the nails 
polished as long as the manicure lasts. 
It is tinted just the rose color the 
smartest Parisiennes are using for their 
nails. The rosy liquid is so thin it 
spreads smooth and evenly without 
leaving brush marks or ridges. It dries almost in- 
stantly, giving the nails a high smooth brilliance 
that lasts a whole week. 


This simple manicure is the choice of well 
groomed women everywhere. It gives the nails and 
cuticle the correct care they need and makes the 
finger tips look bewitchingly fresh and graceful. 

7 Sv 7 
Cutex Cuticle Remover and Liquid Polish are 35c each, as well 
as all the other splendid Cutex preparations. Or you can 
get complete manicure sets with a choice of polishes and emery 
boards and nail file for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50 and $3.00. At 
drug and department stores in the United States and Canada 
and chemist shops in England. 


Mail this coupon with 10c today 












NORTHAM WARREN, Derr. J-2 
114 West 17th St., New York. 
I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set that 


includes a trial size of the Cutex Liquid Polish. 
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The Result is Beauty 


HE PEOPLE Who enter this enclosed sun 
geet and look around do not consciously 
see brick, wood, cloth, glass, and linoleum. 

What they see is the result of the combina- 
tion. They think the sun porch is pretty. 

Everything on the porch helps toward this 
result, but the linoleum floor with its color 
and smoothness strikes the final triumphant 
note. 

There are three kinds of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum pictured in our illustration—the inset 
marble tile on the sun porch, the border of 
plain gray linoleum, and inside, in the living- 
room, the more subdued gray Jaspé. 


The linoleum floor is permanent 


When linoleum is bought for its beauty, as 
all the fine inlaid designs are intended to be 
bought, it should not be tacked 
down. Instead, your linoleum 
floor should be laid with cement 
over a lining of builders’ dead- 
ening felt which is first pasted 
to the brown or yellow wood 
underfloor. 

When so laid, all seams are 


EX 
~< ¢ 








Granite 


closely joined; the linoleum will not crack or 
buckle and will last for years. You lay your 
fabric rugs upon this as upon any good floor. 
The rugs look better because their color and 
the color of the linoleum can be chosen to 
harmonize. 


Wax your linoleum floor 


Linoleum floors are so easy to keep clean 
because they cannot absorb dust. Waxing 
linoleum once or twice a year builds up a 
beautiful polish. A daily wiping with a dry 
dust-mop keeps it new-looking. 

If you want a beautiful floor for your sun 
porch or for any room in your house, ask a 
good merchant in your city to show you his 
different designs of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
All genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum may be 


Marble Inlaid 


Molded Inlaid No. 3041 
; No. 70 





Molded Inlaid 


identified by the Circle A trade-mark on the 
burlap back. 

If the merchant has not the design you 
want, he can show you colorplates of the en- 
tire line of patterns from which he can order 
for you. If you want help in working out a 
color scheme for a single room or group of 


-rooms, explain your plans to our Bureau of 


Interior Decoration, and you will receive in- 
dividual help and suggestions. No charge. 


A book on furnishing and decorating 
homes by Agnes Foster Wright 


This book tells how to use decorative color 
schemes for different rooms. Mrs. Wright is 
an authority on home decoration, a former 
president of the Interior Decorators’ League 
of New York, and a contributor to House anc 
Garden. A copy of her recen: 
book for home planners, “Floors, 
Furniture, and Color,” will be 
sent postpaid anywhere in the 
United States for 25c. (In Can- 
ada, 60c.) 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 
837 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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oyex and Fligher Education 


Are Women University Graduates Enriching Our American Life ? 





OLLEGE education of women 





in America has been estab- 
lished long enough now for the 
country to be blessed even with 
grandmothers who have the 
cultivation symbolized by de- 
grees. There are no statistics 











5 available, but it is safe to as- 
sume that there are several thousands of such 
elderly women who can boast, if they will, of 
being bachelors and masters of arts and doctors 
of philosophy. There are many thousands of 
mothers thus furnished for better spiritual liv- 
ing, tens of thousands of recent graduates. 
And the stream of this vital influence for good 
on the quality of the breed is widening every 
vear. Two hundred thousand young women 
are enrolled in the colleges and universities 
this fall—seven times as many as in 1890. 
The dollar is utterly useless as a measure of 
the benefit derived by the country from having 
these educated mothers and daughters as a 
leaven in the populations of all the states, but 
the amount of money invested in the educa- 
tional institutions for transforming the school- 
girl raw material is impressive. The value of 
the physical plants of the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country is fully a billion dollars, and 
the aggregate amounts of their endowments 
and other productive funds is more than an- 
other half billion. There are twenty-five mil- 
lion books in their libraries. Their annual 
receipts from all sources, exclusive of additions 
to endowments, is two hundred million dollars, 


a quarter of which is paid by the students 
themselves for tuition and other fees. In the 
year 1920, the last year of compiled statistics 


from the United States Bureau of Education, 
there were sixty-five millions added to the en- 
dowments, an item not included in the two 
1undred millions. 

Of the entire student body, both men and 
women, for whom these vast sums are avail- 
able, more than one-third are women—in an- 
other decade half will be women—so women 
may be held responsible for the proper use of 
one-third of the derived benefits. But that is 
as far as you can go with dollars and cents in 








The graduates also have their own organiza- 
tion, the American Association of University 
| Women. It was organized as recently as 1882 

with only sixty-six members and now has nine- 
| teen thousand. As tremendous as that growth 
| is, the present total membership is small as 
compared with the whole number of college 
| women graduates in the country. That is so 
| partly because many women who are eligible 
have not yet joined, and partly because the 
association itself has set very high standards 
which a college must attain before its gradu- 
ates are considered eligible for membership. 
There are in the United States, all told, 469 
colleges and universities open to women, 115 
of them being for women only and 354 of them 
coeducational. But the graduates of only 132 
of these schools are recognized by the Amer- 
| ican Association of University Women as 
| qualified for its national membership. 
| There is exclusiveness there without snob- 
bishness, for one of the great aims of the associ- 
| ation is to have all separate and coeducational 
colleges eventually qualify for the high list. 
| The members are determined to increase 
quantity without impairing quality. This pre- 
| caution is primarily to safeguard the efficiency 
| of the association for: the great educational 
| work it is doing. Also it is for the benefit not 
| only of those who are now eligible, but for the 
| women who will be eligible when their alma 
| maters have sufficiently raised their standards 
for the intellectual, social and physical welfare 
of their students. It is better to wait to get 
into an association that never lets down than 
to get quick and easy membership in one that 
allows itself to deteriorate for the sake of 
getting bigness. 
| More important than anything else perhaps 
| is the good which this exclusiveness renders to 
the undergraduates of schools not yet up to 
the mark. 

In almost every case it is a big incentive to 
come up to the mark, because every woman’s 
college in the country either is or wants to 
| have a rating with the association. 





All of which is no reflection whatever on the 
| thousands of college women barred from mem- 














any appraisal of the matter, because the results 
are spiritual, moral and social, with direct 
bearing on every phase of the national life. 

There are two great groups of these college-graduate 
women, one of which, those who work in organizations di- 
rectly for public purposes, has many subdivisions. The 
other is composed of women who are not active in associa- 
tions, do not belong to committees, have no labels by which 
they may be classified. Nevertheless, they, too, born individ- 
ualists, are justifying their undergraduate years. They, too, 
are working, less directly perhaps, for the benefit of all of 
us merely by exerting the inevitable influence of cultured 
women on sons and daughters and as mistresses of the sort 
of homes which radiate light in every community which is 
fortunate enough to possess them. 


Stores of Mental and Spiritual Resources 


!1ESE women, as well as their more active, better known 

former classmates in the East and West and North and 
South, help make commercially profitable, and therefore pos- 
sible, the publication of worthy magazines and books. It is 
their patronage which helps to keep good music at public 
concerts, to keep real plays on the stage in the cities, to as- 
sure the continuance of the worthwhile lectures in the small 
conimunity, to support libraries and museums. In short, it 
is the quiet existence of such women, together with the many 
more thousands, potentially like them, who wish they had 
gone to college but didn’t or couldn't, that has kept Amer- 
ican civilization as civilized as it is and maintained the 
foundations upon which individual women leaders and or- 
ganizations can build. 

President Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe, told me of seven 
reasons, adequate and inadequate, generally assigned for 
sending girls to college. Several of them were enumerated 
in a previous article which specially concerned coeducation. 
he seventh reason named by Miss Comstock, and the one 
she called the best, is this: ‘‘Wise parents send their daugh- 
ter to college because she will get something there that she 
can get nowhere else, not even in the cultivated home. The 
non-college girl of such a home may fare as well as the 
college graduate until she is thirty-five or forty years of 
age. She may marry as satisfactorily and have as satisfactory 
children, But women over forty are happier if they are col- 
lege women. After the intense work of the early years with 
c ildren is finished, after routine social activities begin to 
pale, it is the woman who has had four years of college train- 
ing and background who finds the richer store of mental and 
Spiritual resources within herself, who is the better qualified 
to select her new line of thought and activity which is to keep 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
Decoration by Nat Little 


her happy and useful to others through her middle years and 
her old age.” 

There is a picture, drawn by an expert, of the sort of 
woman who is going to help make America, whether she pre- 
sides at the great political meeting, or in the schoolroom or 
only at her own dinner table. There is your new-fashioned, 
white-haired grandmother who is a master of arts or sciences. 
She may wear a Phi Beta Kappa key on a necklace instead 
of the old-fashioned gold breastpin, but it is going to be just 
as much fun to go home to such a grandmother for Christ- 
mas as it used to be in the days when men thought it dis- 
graceful for their sisters to want an education. The chief 
danger that the influence of such grandmothers and mothers 
will not have sufficient spread to be as effective as it must be 
to conserve national quality is that there may not be enough 
children and grandchildren. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that college women and men will wake up to that fact too, 
before it is too late. It is getting to be commonly known that 
right now bootblacks are having twice as many children as 
college professors, and the very lowest mathematics will, 
sooner or later, suggest the dangerous possibilities of allowing 
that situation to continue. 

In all worthy organized work of American women, college 
graduates are doing their proportionate share in the rank 
and file and in leadership. They are a splendid leaven in all 
the big national and state associations and in community 
activities, but as yet they are naturally only a minority of 
the great groups of women who are working for social, edu- 
cational and moral betterment all along the line. The Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, with its great influence 
reaching every village in the country, has for example mil- 
lions of members, all told, many more than the total number 
of women who have been graduated since colleges were 
opened forthem. But Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, former presi- 
dent of that Federation, is a Wellesley woman holding both 
the bachelor’s and the master’s degree. And thousands of 
her fellow members are also college women, The same is true 
of the National League of Women Voters, the Y. W. C. A., 
the W. C. T. U. and all the other associations to the member- 
ship of which women in general are eligible. 


bership. It simply means that many colleges 
are for the time being lacking in age, experi- 
ence or financial backing to attain their own 
ideals. Obviously it is the activities of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, as such, rather than the par- 
ticipation of individual graduates in other groups, that give 
the most clear-cut, tangible evidence as to what advantage 
the nation is already deriving from possessing such an ele- 
ment. It furnishes affirmative answer to the reasonable 
question: . 

“Are these American women, because they are university 
graduates, doing something to enrich American life which 
no other group can do?” 


Loyalty and Devotion of Alumne 


HROUGH membership in the Joint Congressional Com- 

mittee at Washington, which represents and works for a 
score of women’s national associations with an aggregate 
membership of nearly ten millions, the university graduates 
participate in the political struggles with senators and 
representatives to secure or compel the enactment of welfare 
legislation in which all live women are interested. It does its 
full share in putting through such measures as the maternity 
law. It fights with the.rest for the protection, by law, of 
women and children in industry and for the enforcement of 
laws. It advocates measures for peace, such as that of the 
World Court. And through its membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, it is a factor in 
the work of the world as a whole to find a permanent way 
out of war. 

But it is in its own educational field that the association 
does unique work for the benefit of society at large by con- 
stant hammering to improve the sources from which 
educated women of the future must come. 

Loyalty and devotion to alma mater express themselves 
differently in the alumna than in the alumnus. Everywhere 
men have their alumni associations, their graduate clubs and 
their general university clubs admitting members who hail 
from different schools. These groups are generous in con- 
tributing to the funds of their several colleges, and they do 
much in keeping alive a splendid college spirit among old 
graduates; but they are primarily social organizations of 
good fellowship. Men graduates have no organization 
similar to the American Association of University Women, 
which is devoted primarily to the improvement of edu- 
cational methods in the colleges and to the physical, social 
and intellectual welfare of undergraduates. 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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HANDY BRUSH: 

The brush of all work > 
for a hundred im- 2 
portant uses through- .) , 
out the house . J 


PASTRY BRUSH: 
Butters pans and 
waffle irons. Frosts 
cakes quickly and 
daintily. Opens 
wide for thorough f ‘/ 
scalding . 
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DISH MOP: SCOUR- 
ING MOP: BOTTLE 
BRUSH: You will 
like these brushes 
for washing dishes 
and bottles, and 
scouring pots and 
pans . 


< 


SINK BRUSH: So 
much the best 
way to gather 
odds and ends 
from the sink . . 





"HE FULLER MAN has shown ten million house- 
wives easier, simpler, quicker cleaning methods. 
The brushes he brings simplify homekeeping 
amazingly. Daily tasks are no longer drudgery and 
there is much more time for other things ..- Your 
Fuller Man is a home town business man who lives 
and works in your community. Every time he calls 
he will show you exactly how one of the new 
Fuller products will help in yourhome . ..- . 


FULLER BRUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (in Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 





WET Mop: Light, absorbent, 
clean. Gets into cramped corners 
and under furniture, without 
slopping or splashing . 


Fuller Products 


carry this Red Tip Tag 4 
and Fuller Trade Mark 
Look for both ! 


FULLER MEN 

are identified by 
this lapel button. 
Fuller Brushes 
are identified by 
shistae:. G46) 
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eternal principle. It is my belief that the laws of 
Nature and the laws of character have the same 
Origin, and flow from the same Source. 

But if the stars and the moral law are so impres- 
sive, why aren’t we all religious? 

Well, apart from the indifference to religion which 
‘s characteristic of so many men and women whose 
is completely taken up with work and recreation, whose 
mi ids and ambitionsare conc erned wholly with mundane and 
bodily affairs, there are two great obstac ies to religious faith. 
rhose who, like me, are loyal, devoted, joyful, passionate 
adherents of Christianity must not blink these difficulties 
or minimize their import. You cannot solve a problem by 
forgetting it, or by pretending it does not exist. An intelli- 
gent and sincere C hristian i is not one who has no doubts; he is 
one, who, after giving every consideration to adverse argu- 
mi nts, finds that, after all, his faith is greater than his 
skept icism. 

| shall mention two of the most obvious and most common 
objections brought against Christian belief. 

irst, the immense amount of injustice, evil, cruelty, pain 
and suffering in the world. Sorrow and agony are not il- 
jusions; there is nothing in life more real. No one can walk 
six blocks in a city without seeing things that ought to be 
relieved or improved. No one has ever solved the problem 
of evil and no one ever will; no question comes earlier to 
the lips of anyone who thinks, than the query of how God 
can possibly be omnipotent and benevolent, and allow such 
conditions to exist or to continue. Because of the World War, 
many lost their religious faith. You may say they did not 
have much to lose. No, but they lost all they had. 

lf every sunrise brings every living man nearer nothing, 
then the world is run at a loss. The deficit indeed is so large 
that the Mind controlling the stars shows in practical busi- 
ness less ability than a bootblack. If Henry Ford ran his 
factories as this world is managed, he would soon become 
bankrupt. If the output of Ford cars were as streaky and 
uncertain in quality as the output of human babies, the 
production would cease. Babies, however, continue to mul- 
tiply; if life is not an asset, it is a tragedy. 

The Founder of Christianity clearly recognized that evil 
permeated everywhere the conditions of life, and he pre- 
dicted that it would continue to do so for an indefinite 
period. The Christian religion offers its followers no escape 
or immunity from evil; it supplies them with sufficient force 
to fight it. 


t 


Uncertainty Makes Life Interesting 


| LIFE is really a journey, if we are not only traveling, 
but traveling somewhither, and if the goal of that jour 
ney be splendid, then, after the goal is reached, the sufferings 
on the way, although they are real and terrible, will be of no 
account at all, will trouble the traveler no more than a scar. 

The second great obstacle in the way of religious faith is 
uncertainty. If Christianity is true, why does God leave us 
in such perplexity and doubt? Why did he not reveal him- 
self in such a manner as to be unmistakable? It will be re- 
membered that one man said that whoever God was, he was 
not a gentleman; for no gentleman would leave another in 
the dark as to his meaning and intentions. 


It’s strange that God should fash to frame 
The yearth and lift sae hie, 

An’ clean forget to explain the same 
To a gentleman like me. 


Well, is the relation between us and God exactly like that 
of one gentleman to another? Are we on equal planes of in- 
tclligence ? 

When Horace Howard Furness was nearly eighty years of 
age, | heard him give one of his famous readings from 
Shakspere. He read a familiar passage from King Henry V. 
Then he paused and asked the air, ‘‘ Now just exactly what 
did Shakspere mean by that passage?’’ He paused again, 
and asked, ‘But how can my puny mind grasp the ideas in 
a mind like that of William Shakspere?’ 

l‘urness was one of the leading Shaksperean scholars in the 
world. He had devoted a long life to this one author; yet he 
ielt that the distance between his mind and that of the poet 
Was so great that it could not be bridged. Yet we think we 
ought to understand the Supreme Intelligence. 

_ Sometimes, where men are repairing something in a road, 
there is a sign: 
Do Nort Look At Tuts LIGHT 

Of course everybody immediately tries to look, and im- 
nicdiately desists. One cannot see in the dark, but too much 
light is more dangerous for the eyes than darkness. 

Our intelligence in its present state is no more adapted to 

‘asp the meaning of the universe than a baby is fit to lift 

safe. But the uncertainty is precisely what makes life in- 
cresting. Here is where and how the Christian religion 
becomes an adventure. What? You refuse to follow Christ 
lecause you are not certain of the outcome? What would 
ou think of a man who should refuse to play any game un- 
iess he were assured in advance of victory? What would 
‘ou think of a man who refused to enter upon any course 
ol action unless it could be proved to him in advance that 
his efforts would be rewarded with success? We not only 
inake unreasonable demands upon religion, but if they were 
xranted, all the zest of life would be lost. 

The very last word to apply to the Christian religion is 
the word used by its enemies—an anesthetic. Christianity 
is not an anesthetic; it is indeed exactly the opposite. It is 
a tonic, a stimulant, a drivi ing force. It is true that Christian 
faith is an immense solace and comfort to those who are 
oll, solitary, sick and feeble; but in the main Christian 
faith is for active boys and girls, for strong-hearted men and 
women who are bearing the burden and heat of the day. We 
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The (christian Adventure 


(Continued from Page 78) 


should not become Christians because we are afraid we may 
soon die, but because we expect to live and do some good in 
the world. We are voyagers who want a rudder for the ship 
and a port to reach. We want life to mean something. 

To the true Christian every day is exciting, every day is 
an adventure. There are times of sorrow and heartbreak, 
but there are no times of dullness and boredom. To one who 
believes in God’s revelation in Christ, and who therefore 
believes in his own destiny, there can be nothing trivial. 
Everything counts. You cannot go to the office or the shop, 
you cannot hear a piece of music or read a novel without 
an experience that helps to shape the whole course of life. 
And who knows but in today’s regular work some event of 
momentous importance may happen? 

The adventure is exactly where faith comes in. In every 
important emergency of life and in every undertaking of any 
consequence we act not on knowledge, but on faith. Let us 












































not demand knowledge in religion, when we never have it 
in business, in marriage, in politics, and in investments. 
What is faith? 

Some say that the farmer has faith when he plants seed 
in the autumn that something will come up in the spring. 
Such a remark betrays ignorance of faith. Faith is infinitely 
more difficult and exacting. The farmer in that instance has 
knowledge, not faith. He would be a fool if he did not ex- 
pect something tocome up. It came up last year. His father 
had the same experience, and his neighbors. He is treading 
no new path, sailing no uncharted sea, but walking on a 
safe road, trodden by millions of feet before him. 


Death the Great Adventure 


OLUMBUS had faith when he sailed west, and kept sail- 

ing west. What lent particular zest to his voyage was the 
possibility of defeat, disaster, disgrace and death. But there 
was also the possibility of victory. He believed there was 
land, and that he could find it by sailing west. If he had 
known before starting that he would find it, the excitement 
of the excursion would have evaporated. Had he known 
that he would die before reaching it, he would not have 
started at all. But the combination of the prize and the risk 
was what appealed to his bold, adventurous heart. 

In the more ordinary experiences of everyday life, it is 
faith that guides us into every interesting experiment. If a 
boy is free to choose, why does he choose one college rather 
than another? He does not know it is the best; no one can 
prove it; he may die there of illness, or his character may 
be injured; he cannot see into the future, but he goes there 
on faith. Every choice is an act of faith. When, upon 
graduation, he chooses a profession or occupation, he does 
not know what he is doing; he may choose the line of work 
which will be the worst possible for his ability and tempera- 
ment. But he goes ahead on faith, doing the best he can in 
the darkness. Marriage is a supreme act of faith. When a 
girl leaves the security of her home, and unites her fortune 
and life and chance of happiness with a man whom she 
cannot know until she has lived with him, she acts on faith. 
Many marriages result in disaster; but the vast majority of 
people are willing to try the experiment. It is an adventure, 
entered upon by faith. . . . And finally comes death, the 
most tremendous adventure of all. 

On the deck of the Lusitania, in 1915, stood Charles 
Frohman. He had spent his life taking chances, and was now 
taking another. Theatrical management is one of the most 
risky and speculative of all forms of business, for no one has 
ever been able with certainty to predict the fate of a new 
play. Charles Frohman was on his way to Europe, his 
head full of new plans for the extension of his theatrical 
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undertakings abroad. The Lusitania began to sink, 

and someone said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Frohman, are you 

afraid to die?’’ He smiled, and replied, ‘‘Why, I 

have always looked upon death as the greatest ad- 

venture in life.’” Spoken like the brave man he was. 

Voting is always done on faith. Because a man 

cannot know whether the ticket he prefers is the 

right one, does he decide to abstain from voting? By no 

means. He not only votes enthusiastically, positively, dog- 

matically, he is usually so cocksure that he endeavors to 

induce others to follow him. There are many who would 
gladly cast the ballot for the whole nation. 

It is pure faith. 

My faith in God may not always be as strong and un- 
clouded as I wish it were, but I have more faith in Jesus 
Christ than I have in the Republican Party or in the Demo- 
cratic Party or in any party or in any candidate. It seems 
to me singular that so many people should have no faith in 
God, and exhibit such touching, childlike faith in a political 
leader. 

Matters of knowledge quickly lose interest, their power 
to appeal. They become commonplaces. So long as there 
was doubt whether a machine heavier than air could fly, the 
proposition and the experiment were both amazingly inter- 
esting. Now airplanes fly over golf courses and even the 
caddies do not raise their heads, but continue their ever- 
animated conversations. 

Men will not fight on matters of knowledge. But they will 
fight for their family, their friends, their college, their coun- 
try, and their religion. 

Now as the chance of failure makes every adventure at- 
tractive, so the possibility of delusion makes Christianity 
enormously appealing. To be absolutely honest, we must 
admit that the Christian religion may be a myth, our hopes 
in it dust, our destiny annihilation. But my whole life is 
staked on the belief that it is true. 

I have more faith in Christ than in any other person or 
thing. I have directed all my life’s activities with the faith 
that he was divine. 

To use a vulgar phrase, if a man bets all he has, the 
shirt on his back, you cannot demand more of him than that. 
The most reasonable explanation of the person of Christ 
and of his history is that he revealed God. With that basis, 
I go ahead on faith. 


Not in Doubt, But in Faith 


HEREFORE if you ask me, ‘‘ Do you believe in the Son 

of God?”’ I answer firmly, ‘‘Yes.”’ ‘‘ Do you believe in the 
future life?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Do you believe that you will see 
again your father and mother? ““Yes.’’ “How sure are 
you of this?’’ ‘‘Well, I am surer of this than of anything 
that cannot be proved.’’ ‘‘Are you as sure of the future life 
as that two and two make four?” And without hesitation, 
I reply, ‘‘ No; not so sure as that.’’ However, it seems to me 
more reasonable than not to believe it. I am not afraid. 
I am going ahead. 

I did not enlist in the service of Christ as a camp follower, 
but as a soldier. Be it glory or be it death, I am glad 
I enlisted. 

John Quincy Adams, who of all our Presidents was the 
greatest scholar, and who in addition was so austere that it is 
impossible to imagine him in a light-hearted mood, this stern 
and learned man every night in the White House kneeled 
down and said the prayer his mother taught him as a child: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Although the prayer has been sanctified by thousands of 
innocent lips, and although the iron-sided Adams found it 
good enough for him, I heard a version whose author I know 
not, which I like much better, because it expresses exactly 
my own attitude. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And wake I soon or wake I never, 
I give my soul to Christ forever! 


In addition to the important fact that there can be no 
real interest in religion without uncertainty, there can also 
be no virtue. Uncertainty makes the Christian adventure 
exciting; and it is the only basis of conduct. If the truth of 
religion were demonstrable, and the way to win heaven were 
plainly charted, there could be no goodness at all. If we 
knew that by abstaining from certain things—which is still 
some persons’ notion of morality—if we knew that by not 
smoking, drinking, dancing, kissing, lying, cheating we could 
win immortal life, then there would be no virtue at all. 
There would simply be calculation. Heaven would be ex- 
clusively occupied by hard-headed, prudent business men; 
they would get it all. The charming, gracious, lovely men 
and women of impulse would be in hell. 

Christianity is the adventure, the supreme adventure. 
We do not know the outcome. But we know we are follow- 
ing the only Person in history who seems like God. If he is 
living, it is our hope that some day we shall see him. If he 
shared the fate of flies and worms, then that is good enough 
for us. We want to be where he is. 

But as all his words were words of courage and hope and 
triumph, as his way of life can be tried and tested and is al- 
ways found good and productive, we follow him not in fear 
and doubt, but in faith. Let the future take care of itself. 
That is what he particularly advised. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a new series of articles by Pro- 
fessor Phelps on the Clvistion Religion. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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“‘T was born in a merry-andrew booth during Bartholo- 
mew Fair,” said the girl. ‘‘And it was there I learned the art, 
contorting my face and limbs on a wooden stage. But as for 
fortune, I declare to you that if we went hungry to bed but 
four nights in the week, we thought ourselves passing 
lucky.” 

‘‘See here,’’ said Ortho. ‘‘ You weren’t bobbing just now, 
were you? That fit you threw was genuine, eh? Those 
twistings, that foam ——’”’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘I have double joints, and as for 
the foam, a morsel of Castile soap in the mouth will bring 
that very speedy.” 

Ortho scratched his raven curls. 
waterman, killed at sea—was that 


“Your husband, the 
’ 


’ 





HE girl drew herself up indignantly. ‘‘Hey! DoI look 

the piece that would take up with a common waterman? 
My faith! I have two silk dresses at home where I lodge, 
I'll have you know, and more money hidden than you’ve ever 
seen. Waterman, faugh!”’ 

“That hanging was a bamboozle too, then?”’ 

‘‘Surely.” 

The girl shifted nearer and turned her steel-gray eyes upon 
him admiringly; he was a handsome person. ‘‘’Tis a hard 
life at sea, ain’t it?—and poor paid?”’ 

“Shameful.” 

‘‘M’m, so I have heard. Myself, I do very comfortably. 
Yesterday with one hanging and two fits I gained little short 
of five pounds. Today I have made eight shillings and three 
pence already. In London, where I live, it isa poor morning 
when I cannot pick up a pound; and during Bartholomew, 
Smithfield or the like, I think myself disgraced if I cannot 
touch the treble of that.’ 

‘“‘Begob, the public is more generous than I supposed. You 
increase my opinion of human nature, pet,’’ said Ortho. 
“‘But what of it?” 

The girl placed a hand upon his forearm and leaned lightly 
against him. ‘‘A poor female has need of protection on the 
road, honey-heart, and I have taken a great fancy to thee. 
Come with me, and thou shalt have all the tobacca and flip 
you desire, and we will live very loving and genteel. ’Tis very 
tedious all alone.” 

‘“‘But your mother 

“Mother!” the girlexclaimed. ‘That old blowze! I hired 
her in Exeter and discharged her last night. She was vastly 
too fond of the drink, she was. I am partial to a drop of cor- 
dial myself—at the proper season; but that dawkin was for- 
ever tippling during business hours and getting mixed in her 
mind.’”’ She rubbed her soft cheek against Ortho’s shoulder. 
‘““Now if thou wast to come stampin’ in, all fire and tender- 
ness, like at Truro, shouting that I was the widow of thy old 
shipmate, waving thy cudgel and shaking half crowns to- 
gether—why, we’d win a fortune, my dear.” 

She snuggled against him, and his arm went round her; 
his arm had a habit of encircling pretty women, and pretty 
she undeniably was—in a sharp-cut, aquiline fashion. 

“We will live very genteel in London, my heart,” she 
cooed. ‘I will buy you a red coat richly laced, like a military 
captain, and make of you a fine bully beau. And we will go 
to the shilling gallery at Covent Garden, and the bull-baits 
and blunt play at Hockley-in-the-Hole, and the cockfights 
in Red Lion Fields, and Punch’s Opera, and the mechanical 
pictures in Little Piazzas. Oh, you will soon forget your 
country, for London is very curious and pleasant to one that 
hath the way of it. Every day there is something fresh to see 
and admire—processions and fashionables, harlequinades, 
public raffles and hangings. That is better than going up and 
down the cold sea—not?”’ 

Ortho gently disengaged his arm. Across the valley he 
could hear the sound he was awaiting. ‘‘ Madam, you havea 
charming nose—among other things—and I am prodigiously 
honored, but it cannot be done,” said he. ‘‘Though the 
parting be bitter, let us part while our affection is still bright. 
Adieu!’’ He bent and kissed her on the charming nose. 

““Come back!” the girl implored. 

“‘T dare not.” 

““My honey dear!” 

““My fairest bloom!” 


” 








““T)LAGUE take you!” shrilled the girl, seeing there was 

no stopping him. ‘‘I hope the sea drowns you thrice 
over and the Frinch cut your heart out, you ” Until he 
turned the corner her abuse followed him; selected gems of 
invective got from the rich mines of Rosemary Lane and the 
Cloisters. 

He walked on until he was out of sight, then climbed over 
the hedge and waited. Far off down the hill he could hear 
the rumble of approaching wheels. They approached but 
slowly. That fuddled postboy must be asleep or else the 
horses were tired, Ortho reflected. Another fourteen miles 
or so to Penzance and it was after three o’clock. They would 
be lucky if they got in before dark, with the roads in the state 
they were. The chaise lurched round the corner, mud- 
splashed to the roof; the postilion hunched up in the saddle 
like a wizened ape, both eyes closed. 

Ortho waited until the carriage had lumbered by, then 
swung quietly over the hedge and climbed up on the luggage 
lashed behind. It was hardly a comfortable perch, but 
would serve as far as Marazion. The chaise crawled over 
Sithney Common and then plunged helter-skelter into the 
Porthleven valley. Ortho had to cling to the valise ropes to 
save himself from being jerked off. The frightened women 
inside rapped at the windows, but the postboy took no no- 
tice; his reins hung loose, his eyes were sealed in slumber; 
only his knees, from lifelong habit, held him to the saddle. 
The horses, impelled by the weight behind them, went down- 
hill at a gallop. 

“We shall pile up in a heap at the bottom,” said Ortho to 
himself, and prepared to jump. 
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But the providence which watches over babies, drunkards 
and seafaring gentlemen preserved the postilion. There was 
no accident at the bottom, and Breage hill cooled the furious 
pace. 

They passed through Breage still walking. An urchin, 
noting Ortho on the luggage, shouted ‘‘Whip behind!” 
But the postboy did not hear him. Ortho scowled and shook 
his cudgel at the brat, who fled howling to his mother. 
The road was execrable, a mere chain of mudholes narrow- 
ing to a twelve-foot slough between hedges, broadening to 
a hundred yards on the moors, the wheel tracks running far 
and wide to avoid pitfalls and outcrops. A terrible road; 
nevertheless, with careful driving it was possible to main- 
tain a better speed than this. 

They rocked and splashed over Tresowas Green to Ken- 
neggy Downs. On a moonlight night, thirty-one years be- 
fore, Ortho’s father had first met his mother on these same 
uplands, dressed in tumbler spangles, munching a turnip; 
but Ortho did not know that. The chaise slumped into a 
mudhole and stopped with a jar that brought the horses up 
all standing. The postboy’s head, toppling forward, met his 
mount’s jerking up and the blow on the nose woke him. He 
rubbed the nose and looked around stupidly. 

The window dropped again and out popped another hood, 
the occupant of which admonished the horseman in good 
sturdy Somerset. Ortho judged her to be the maid. 

The postboy replied with a string of unmentionable epi- 
thets and lashed into his horses. They flung into their breast 
straps crazily and the off horse snapped a trace. The post- 
boy dragged it to him and battered it over the ears with 
his whip butt. It started to kick. 


HREE women descended into the mire, crying to the 

sodden brute to have done. He cursed them and bat- 
tered on. The near horse backed up in fright, tripped over a 
slack trace and came down. The women whimpered and 
clung together. 

Then out of the desolate moor, out of nowhere, appeared a 
tall sailor, who seized the postilion by the scruff of his jacket 
and the slack of his moleskins, held him spectacularly at 
arm's length and then tossed him headfirst into a gorse bush. 

“Stir a finger or breathe a word, and I'll throw you into 
the sea. It’s a long throw, but I’ll do it,” the sailor threat- 
ened, and turned to the astonished women, bowing and 
smiling. 

The maid stood slightly in advance of the others, as 
though in their defense—a heavy-limbed, wholesome daugh- 
ter of wholesome soil. The remaining pair Ortho took to be 
mother and daughter, and obviously ‘“‘quality.’’ He could 
see nothing of their clothes for the long traveling cloaks, but 
those were of expensive material, and so were their shoes. 
































The mother had a flat face, with no distinguishing feature ex- 
cept an incipient mustache, the face of an amiable nonentity. 

But the daughter caught Ortho’s attention—a little thing 
and slender, exquisitely chiseled and colored! Her eyes 
were big and of the deep brown of peat streams, and the little 
face was delicate as a peony petal, creamy white, pink tinted 
at the lips and cheek bones. 

She reminded Ortho of a china figure he had seen years ago 
at a house in Penzance, a Trianon shepherdess leaning away 
from a supplicating shepherd, her head bent coyly sideways, 
a hand upraised. She had haunted him for some time; he 
was young then. In his dreams he had seen her poised above 
him, a fairy thing, graceful as a flower, tinted pink and white. 
On his lonely night rides she went before him, her head bent 
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coyly sideways, her hand upraised. He fancied himself com- 
ing upon her suddenly some May morning, grazing her be- 
ribboned sheep in the Keigwin woods; pictured her running 
in alarm, coral shoes twinkling through the bluebells, made 
prisoner by the briers, bending coyly from his kisses, her 
little pink mouth pursed up and a rain of May blossoms show- 
ering over them. 

He made a low sweep of his hair cap. ‘Pardon me, ladies, 
if I dismissed your servant somewhat abruptly, but I should 
not have done so could I not provide a better in myself,” 

The maid eyed his sea clothes doubtfully. 

‘“‘T have commanded a regiment of lances in my day, and 
should be a match for a pair of post nags,’’ he informed her, 
“You are for : 

“Penzance, the Ship and Castle Inn, good sir,’ 
old lady. ‘‘We should be vastly obliged if . 

“You shall be there before dark,” said Ortho, bowed again 
and set to work. 

He slipped the trace, got the near horse up without diffi- 
culty and repaired the broken trace with rope cut from the 
valise lashings. Then he backed the chaise up a foot or two, 
dropped a big stone in front of the bogged wheel and pulled 
out sideways with ease. 

“You can call for your horses at the Ship,”’ he shouted to 
the furze bushes as he drove off. A snore answered him. 





, 


said the 





HE road did not improve, but the team was moderately 

fresh and with careful steering Ortho managed to keep 
them going at a trot until Marazion was behind; but the 
heavy beach track slowed them down. Dusk was sweeping 
on. The afterglow still lingered in the western sky, barring 
it across and across with tiger stripes of muddy purple and 
misty orange. Below the glow Paul hill stood like a somber 
wall, one window in the high church-town blazing with re- 
flected fire. 

Penzance, a cataract of gray houses, slid down her long 
slope to the sea, mysterious with twilight, a tracery of ships’ 
masts rising like wintry trees about the base of St. Mary’s. 
Beside the laboring chaise, along three miles of beach, tired 
waves launched themselves, gripped at the shingle with gray 
foam fingers and slipped back, sighing. 

Home again! The great bay on his left, the old hills on his 
right, and in his nostrils the smell of salt and seaweed. Ortho 
let his horses pick their own pace, nursing them for a last 
burst. He was finishing strong. It was Saturday night; the 
town would be full of countryfolk, and next morning, outside 
little moor churches and meetinghouses, people would be 
telling each other how Ortho Penhale of Bosula had come 
home from the wars, riding full gallop through Penzance, 
postilion to a parcel of quality ladies he had rescued on Ken- 
neggy Downs. A notable return, well up to form! 

The chaise lumbered over Ponsandane River. At the Cliff 
Ortho lifted his team toa trot. At the bottom of Market Jew 
Street he rubbed the thong in and took the hill at full tilt, 
whooping tallyhos, snapping pistol shots on his whip, scat- 
tering the mob to right and left. 

A party of festive miners cheered as he went by, and all the 
way up the street the crowd made a lane for him and carried 
on the cheer. They thought some high notable had come to 
town. Ortho rounded the corner with a flourish, tipping over 
a “‘lily-banger’’ stall and sending gingerbreads flying, and 
drew up before the Ship and Castle. 

“‘Hulloa, landlord! Hulloa, ostler! Boots! Every mother’s 
son of you!” he shouted, and banged another fusillade on 
his lash, 

The inn staff came out at the run. The ladies descended, 
bowed to their amateur postilion and swept indoors; the 
shepherdess stole a glance at him over her shoulder as she 
went. A ring of loafers collected round the smoking horses, 
and a dozen prosperous yeomen, ship captains and young 
bloods pressed out of the tavern to see what the noise was 
about. 

Ortho, still mounted, greeted them heartily. 
Harry, my buck! Hello, Carclew and Cap’n Jem! 
news? Here am I back again. Been fighting you lubbers’ 
battles for you, I have—with Rodney. Send Jacka to me 
and bid ’em roll a puncheon out of the cellar, for, begob, 
we'll make a night of it. How are ye all?” 

The squires nodded to him, grinned and waved their 
whips, but Ortho sensed an uncomfortable restraint in their 
manner. One whispered to a friend behind his hand, and 
there was some nudging and furtive grimacing. 

“Can’t stop tonight, Ortho,” said young Teage uncom 
fortably. “I’ve got—er—business.”’ 

“No, not tonight,” old Trebilcock mumbled, and turned 
away, Carclew with him. ‘‘Go home, Penhale.” 

‘“What in thunder’s come over you?’’ Ortho demanded, 
his black brows puckering stormily. ‘‘ Turned Quaker, have 
you? Here’s a pretty welcome!” 

The landlord, Jacka, thrust through the idlers and caught 
his stirrup. ‘Mr. Penhale, go home, sir,’”’ he said earnestly. 
“Your mother “ 

Ortho slowly bent and caught him such a grip by the 
shoulder that he winced under it. ‘‘ What do you mean, man ? 
Is she " 

No need for words; he read the answer in Jacka’s eyes. 

“When?” he demanded huskily. 

“Wednesday, sir—buried this morning.” 

Ortho slid out of the saddle and walked toward the yard. 
“Give me a fresh horse,”’ he said. ‘I’m going on.” 

All his fine finish had come to nothing. 


VII 


LI PENHALE sat on the granite. drinking trough out- 
side the house of his fathers and scraped the mud from 
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his boots with a piece of stick. Ortho paced the yard before 


him, a straw dangling from his teeth, thumbs hooked in 
his belt. 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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‘You Can See a Dish Pan Anytime ~~!" 








“Doll up and 
let’s see a 
Paramount Picture” 


Kitchens are places to quit 
after supper. 


Tonight’s the night, so let the 
dish pan go! 


Take hat and powder puff, and 
man on arm, and go where the 
lights paint P-a-r-a-m-o-u-n-t 
against the sky. 


There’s a thrilling show to be 
seen, made and backed by the 
greatest entertainment organiza- 
tion ever known. 


See it and share it and make 
the night mean life, because to- 
morrow’s another day and the 
dish pan won’t run away! 


id . er a SY x 
PROOUCED BY 
Famous PLavers-Lasxy Core 


og Sa ADOLPH ZUKOR-PRESIDENT fF. 
4 NEW YORK ciTY 


8 Current Paramount Pictures 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“THE GOLDEN BED” 
A CECIL B. De MILLE PRODUCTION 


Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. With Rod La 
Rocque, Vera Reynolds, Lillian Rich, Warner Baxter, 
Theodore Kosloff and Julia Faye. From the book 
entitled “The Golden Bed,” by Wallace Irwin. 


“TONGUES OF FLAME” 
Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN 
A JOSEPH HENABERY Production 


From the story by Peter Clark Macfarlane. Screen 
play by Townsend Martin. 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
“PETER PAN” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production 


From the immortal story and play. Assisted by Roy 
Pomeroy. Screen play by Willis Goldbeck. 


“NORTH OF 36” 


An IRVIN WILLAT Production 


With Jack Holt, Lois Wilson, Ernest Torrence, Noah 
Beery. From the story by Emerson Hough. Screen 
play by James Hamilton. 


“ARGENTINE LOVE” 


An ALLAN DWAN Production 


With BEBE DANIELS, Ricardo Cortez. From the 
story by Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Adapted by John 
Russell. Scenario by Gerald Duffy. 


“LOCKED DOORS” 
A WM. de MILLE PRODUCTION 


With Betty Compson, Theodore Roberts, Kathlyn 
Williams, Theodore Von Eltz and Robert Edeson. 
Written and adapted by Clara Beranger. 


REX BEACH’S 
“A SAINTED DEVIL” 


Starring RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


A JOSEPH HENABERY Production. From the Rex 
Beach novel “ The Rope’s End.” Adapted by Forrest 
Halsey. 


“MISS BLUEBEARD” 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. From the play “Little 
Miss Bluebeard,” by Avery Hopwood and Gabriel 
Dregely. Directed by Frank Tuttle. 
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May Breath FREE | 


Present coupon at your store 











A New 


Solution 


of the “bad breath” problem 
that millions are adopting 


—now carry a sweet breath 
with you wherever you go 


ERE is a new way to breath sweet- 
ness, to quick protection against a 
grave social offense. 

May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash 
in tablet form. Dissolve one in your 
mouth—that is all. Instantly your 
breath is purified, made fresh and sweet 
as the Maytime. 

Not a perfume to cry out an effort at 
concealment; but a newly found scientific 
method that millions are adopting. 


It combats all odors, whether coming 
from the mouth or stomach, from any 
cause whatever. 

i ge sk 


May Breath comes in thin metal boxes 
that fit into one’s purse or a_ pocket. 
You have them with you always. 

That is most important. Many offend 
with bad breath simply because correc- 
tive measures are not handy. One never 


knows when a sweet breath will be 
needed —urgently. 
+ & 
Bad breath comes from so many 


sources that scarcely one person in fifty 
avoids thus offending. 


Food particles between the teeth can 
cause it. Smoking is a constant offender. 
Stomach disorders are another. Certain 
foods and drinks are chief causes. 

May Breath offers true protection in 
the simplest manner known. 

Never risk close contact with others, 
never go to a theatre or pay a social call 
without taking the precaution of a May 
Breath tablet. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box. 
coupon before you forget. 


Tear out the 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 





Good fora Regular Size Box 





Present this coupon to any druggist for a regu- 
lar size box of May Breath free. He will charge 
to us. 

All leading druggists and most others now 
have May Breath. If your druggist fails you, 
send coupon to us. Only one box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will con- 
tinue to appear. Redeem as per our offer, send 
to us as they accumulate, and we will pay you 
the regular price in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-137, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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A shaft of white December sunshine lit the 
yard, and the rain-wet place suddenly winked 
and sparkled. Every bare twig was outlined 
with shining beads; the dribbling tree trunks 
gleamed; Ortho’s brass belt buckle turned 
to gold. The yard puddles brimmed with 
quicksilver for the instant. Then the sun 
clouded over, and silver changed to lead. 

“Can’t think how mother came to fall off 
her horse,” Ortho remarked. 

“She didn’t,” said Eli; “horse fell with 
her; both its knees were broke and its nose 
skinned.”’ 

Both brothers evaded the fact that their 
mother was probably drunk when she died. 

“You know what Kelynack hill is like,” 
Eli continued; “steep as a roof. The old nag 
struck a stone and came down all of a bundle, 
and Ma breaks her neck. That’s the way I 
figure it.” 

“Um-m! She’s been coming home at all 
hours over worse roads for years, and never 
a bruise.” 

“You can’t play the fool forever,” said 
Eli. “She was fifty-two and mighty heavy, 
and the horse is rising nineteen years.” 

Elitossed his stick away and rose. ‘‘ There’s 
no more to be said that I can see. Are ’e 
stepping up along fora bit of dinner?” 

Ortho nodded, accepting readily. 


ERESA had been far frora a model 

mother. Assoonas her sons were weaned 
she took no further interest in them—until 
they grew up, when she manifested a strong 
dislike of Eli because he openly withstood 
her extravagances, and a certain mild affec- 
tion for Ortho because he did not—openly. 
Neither son was consumed with filial sorrow 
at his parent’s death. 

Eli knew very well, though he kept his 
teeth shut on it, that, but for an accident 
which set Ortho in his stead, he would have 
been stunned and trussed by the press gang 
on Zawn-a-Bal beach, and that his mother 
had arranged it all; knowledge that caused 
him to lie awake at nights; a man does not 
expect treason from such a quarter. 

Ortho was not heartbroken; but solitary 
meals at home were little to his taste, for 
though the carnal Teresa lay in the Penhale 
vault at Gwythian, spiritually she still per- 
vaded the Owls’ House. For thirty-one 
years she had been the moving force of the 
place, and her memory was not easily erased. 
Ortho constantly found himself glancing 
sideways, expecting to see the vast, somber 
woman brooding in her rocker by the fire. 
Did a shadow darken the doorway, it was 
his mother homing. The dead do not alto- 
gether die. 

The old house was full of uneasy sounds. 
Drafts soughed down the tall chimneys, 
whistled under the doors, and little whorls 
of floor dust suddenly rose, danced and sub- 
sided. In the closed west wing rats scam- 
pered, loose boards creaked; and in the 
hush of midnight lumps of plaster fell with 
sarthquake crashes, while in the woods 
round about the owls cried to one another, 
the gray owls and brown from which the 
place got its name: ‘‘Wha-hoo-ooo! Te- 
wheet-we-e! Whoo-hoo!” 

And day and night the stream gushed and 
gurgled, like someone chuckling with ma- 
lignant laughter. 

Barren of the living, the old house called 
home its dead. Ortho heard them, or thought 
he did—slow feet shuffling on the stairs, 
blind fingers fumbling for latches, heart- 
weary sighs in the dark. The place was on 
his nerves, and he seized every opportunity 
of getting out of it. 


E HAD had two shocks—his mother’s 

death, and Eli’s marriage to the Pena- 
luna girl and desertion to his father-in-law’s 
farm. The loss of either had been outside his 
calculations; both going at once left him 
stranded. He had no blame for his brother. 
Eli was a landless man and had to look out 
for himself; Ortho could only rejoice that 
fate had transferred him no farther than 
next door. 

He set his cap on his head, and strode up- 
hill beside Eli over deep-tilled fields and 
trim hedges. “You’ve got everything in fine 
shape,’’ he commented. 

Eli nodded. ‘“ Not so bad; but I’m right 
glad you’re back. It’s been hard work tend- 
ing two places. Simeon Penaluna isn’t what 
he was—rheumatics. You’ll find a bit of 
money in hand, by the way. Prices have 
been in the tree tops; but I expect they'll 
drop now, with peace coming on.” 
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“How much money is there?” 

“Mother’s debts and funeral paid, about a 
hundred and eighty pounds.” 

“Then you take a hundred,” said Ortho. 

“What for?” 

“For your trouble, and—and a wedding 
gift.” 

Eli jerked a tansy plant out by the roots 
and tossed it into the hedge. ‘And what of 
your trouble, that wound and all? You 
handle the French, and I the profits, eh? 
No, thank you. I snatch your maiden, and 
you offer me wedding gifts to boot. Again 
no, thank you.” 

Ortho spat. ‘Oh, pshaw! That’s all sunk 
astern these months past. ‘My maiden’! 
Nonsense! Why, she wouldn’t look at me.”’ 

The brothers lapsed into silence, walked 
on over the high land and came in sight of 
Roswarva, nestling amongst its stunted 
sycamores, chimneys smoking cheerfully. 

The contrast between his own comfortable 
home and the forlorn Owls’ House stirred 
Eli to speech. ‘I’m right sorry we can’t 
give you a bed, Ortho; but with the new 
hind sleeping in, and the woman, and the 
boy coming and all, there ain’t space for a 
mouse.” 

“Don’t you trouble with me; I’m well 
enough,” said Ortho. ‘So it’s going to be a 
boy—sure?”’ 

“Mary says so,” Mary’s husband replied, 
his tone implying that that was sufiicient 
for him. 


= OU’RE working well to wind’ard o’ 

me, aren’t you?” said Ortho. ‘‘ Good 
home, good wife, sons; while I’ve got nothing 
but six wounds and an empty house. And 
you the younger!” 

He was thoughtful throughout dinner and 
unwontedly silent. The farm kitchen was 
just as it had been when last he was there, 
ten months before, fruitlessly courting Mary. 
Clean whitewash on the walls, clean sea 
sand on the floor, and polish everywhere. 
The big copper pans gleamed with it, the 
brass-faced clock, prancing china cavaliers 
and gilded dogs. 

The iresh, white, sunlit place filled him 
with sudden disgust for his dingy dwelling. 
“Must see to it,” he thought; “get some- 
body proper to see to it.” 

He studied Mary and Eli under lowered 
lids. They made a comely pair, big-boned, 
deep-chested, serene. 

“Eli has got the luff of me, sure enough,” 
he thought—scraped his chair back and 
stood up. “Reckon I'll to into P’nzance 


>) 


s’afternoon. Anything you want, Mary? 





“Bring me a bottle of hartshorn, please, 
and a packet of snuff for pa. That’s all, I 
believe.” She picked some money from 
under a china dog, and counted it out on the 
table. “I’m real sorry we can’t give ’e a bed 
here, but you know how it is. You’re 
brearly welcome to meals anytime.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Ortho; “but 
Bosula’s my home, and I’ve got to get used 
to it, so I’d best start now.” 

Mary smiled meaningly. ‘Make a proper 
home of it, Ortho. But look, in the mean- 
while why don’t ’e have Naomi Davy and 
her husband, Tom, to live with ’e at Bosula? 


They’ve no childer; and if you put ’em in 
the west wing you'll never notice ’em. Eli’l! 
rent their cottage for his new hind; eh, 
Eli?” 

“Glad to,” said Eli. 

Ortho rubbed his chin. There was some 
thing in the idea. He knew his hind’s wife, a 
stout, energetic woman of neat appearance. 
“That’s no bad notion,” he said. 

““Of course; all the smart notions up this 
way do come from me,” said Mary, smiling. 
“Tf there’s a rock to be shifted or a field to 
be tilled, leave it to the poor dumb animals, 
I say—the men and the oxen; but if it is a 
question of brains, well, ’tis me or nothing. 
That’s what we women are for. Now be 
gone, do ’e; and remember, a bottle oi 
hartshorn and a packet of snuff.”’ 


IDING the bay mare’s filly, Ortho was in 
Penzance by three o’clock and, turning 
into a tailor’s, ordered two fashionable coats 
with knee breeches and waistcoats to match. 
After that he visited the barber’s and was in 
a mind to have his head shaved and buy a 
wig; but when he looked on his glossy black 
curls in the glass he could not bring himself 
to part with them, and compromised by 
having his nautical pigtail freed of its casing 
of spun yarn and tied with ribbon. 

Ortho continued down the street to the 
Ship and Castle, strolled into the taproom 
and, ordering a pewter of burnt ale, took up 
a position commanding the passage. By 
four o’clock, his vantage having yielded 
nothing, he went on the prowl and, finding 
a door ajar on the second floor, stuck his 
head inside. 

A chambermaid was dreamily caressing 
the floor with a dustcloth tied over a broom. 
He whistled softly. 

The girl jumped and then turned on him, 
flushing. “What is it?” 

‘“‘T want a word with you, Blue-eyes.”’ 

“T’ve got work to do—and moreover, they 
ain’t blue.” 

‘“Ain’t they? Well, then, forget-me-nots 
ain’t either.” He slipped quietly into the 
room and chucked her under the chin. “See 
here, do you stand in need of a bunch of 
ribbons, Miss Pretty.” 

The maid eyed him suspiciously. “‘ What’s 
tied to t’other end of ’em, Mr. Penhale?”’ 

“Nothing that’s going to send you to the 
apothecary, my blossom. D’you remember 
that party I drove in last week?” 

The girl grinned. “Their postboy walked 
up nex’ morning in a fair mess, looking for 
his horses. Swore he’d have your blood, he 
did.” 

“He hasn’t had any of it yet that I know 
of,” said Ortho. ‘ But never mind the post- 
boy; there’s a thing or two I want to learn.” 


IVE minutes later he had discovered that 

the china shepherdess was a Miss Nicola 
Barradale, of Bristol; that the amiable non- 
entity was not her mother, but a duenna; 
and that the party had left the inn two days 
before for a house in Chapel Street. ‘The 
chamberr--id had evidently been on excel- 
lent terms with Miss Barradale’s maid; her 
tongue, once started, ran on and on: 

Miss Barradale had suffered a slight indis- 
position and been ordered into the mild west 
for the winter. Mr. Barradale kept a car- 
riage and a negro servant and indulged his 
darling’s every whim; such dresses she had! 
Paduasoy, Irish and Italian polonaise, 
flounced Georgia silks and gold net—hey! 
Beckford was the name of the duenna, and 
the maid’s, Vashti Pool. She was the widow 
of a clergyman who had died of apoplexy, 
preaching too soon after dinner—Mrs. 
Beckford that was, not Vashti Pool. She 
got ten pounds a year and pickings, and was 
betrothed to a hostler at the Bell, Taunton— 
Vashti Pool, not Mrs. Beckford. Mrs. Beck- 
ford never rose till ten of the clock, and had a 
lap dog which was more trouble than the 
rest put together. Miss Barradale was very 
genteel. All her hair was her own and so 
long she could sit on it. Vashti Pool made a 
pretty-penny selling hair combings to wig 
makers. The house they had gone to was 
opposite the church, that one with a green 
door and brass knocker. 

Ortho pressed a coin into the girl’s palm 
and patted her cheek. ‘My thanks, Rose- 
bud,” said he, turning away. 

She looked at the generous florin, then at 
the donor. ‘‘They axed about you, sir,’’ she 
called after him. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap 
: comes in the familiar red-and-green 
L wrapper. Buy it in the convenient 





ten-bar carton. 
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“Now that you are married, dear, your job will 
be to run the house just as well as John hopes to 
run his business. At first you’ll have to do most 
of the work yourself — even the washing and 
cleaning. 

“But don’t let that worry you. It isn’t work, 
my dear, that takes the bloom from pretty cheeks. 
It’s the work women do needlessly —the down- 
right drudgeries. 

“I want you to avoid the drudgeries. I don’t 
want you to waste one precious minute of glorious 
youth on them. And that’s why I’m giving you 
this Fels-Naptha. 

“Over twenty-five years ago—when your 
mother was a bride—Fels-Naptha had just come 
out. They had found a way to combine naptha 
and good soap so that these two splendid cleaners 
could work together — help each other. It proved 
quite a sensation. 

“Your mother and I both tried it. We found 
that Fels-Naptha not only made washday easier, 
but it made our clothes cleaner and gave them 
that sweet clean clothes smell. We also found it 
splendid for dishes, floors, woodwork and for 
other odd cleaning jobs about the house. 
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“You'll be tempted many times to buy some 
of the new-fangled cleaners that are advertised to 
do everything but the ironing. 

“You will be offered soaps at “bargain” prices, 
or tempted by specials of some brand or another. 

“T know, because I’ve gone through it myself. 
And I tried about everything —many soaps and 
washing powders you never even hear about now. 

“My advice to you is—stick to Fels-Naptha. 
After 25 years, I haven’t found a thing that 
can take its place. Your mother, I dare say, 
will tell you the same. 

“After all, my dear, the only reason you use 
soap, is for the washing and cleaning help it gives 
you. The sensible thing then, is to buy a soap 
that gives you the greatest amount of help, isn’t it? 

“Neither your mother nor I feel we could 
afford to be without the extra helpfulness of 
Fels-Naptha. 

“Fels-Naptha is so gentle to clothes, too. And 
remember this — clothes needlessly worn out in the 
wash by using harsh cleaners or by hard rubbing, cost 
hundreds of times more than any soap you can buy. 

“It will pay you in so many ways to stick to 
Fels-Naptha for nothing can take its place.” 


for yourself the extra goodness of Fels-Naptha. Get a bar from your grocer’s— 
PROVE or send 2c in stamps fora sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Are You Protecting 
Baby’s Heritage? 


IYLE alone in a baby shoe may 

S jeopardize the child’s heritage 

of healthy feet. So soft and 
pliant are the tiny bones and mus- 
cles that they are easily formed or 
deformed. In Simplex Flexies, style 
is combined with health. 
In Flexies, Nature’s three important 
demands are satisfied. The foot rests 
squarely on its natural three points, 
hence rocking sidewise (which curves 
the pliant limbs) is impossible. The 
famous soles of Simplex Flexies bend 
with the foot, allowing the little in- 
step to develop needed strength. 
Neither nails nor staples are used in 
Flexies. The insides are giove- 
smooth. Nowrinkles, or jagged nail- 
ends, to torture those tender feet. 

Simplex Flexies insure Baby’s foot- 

comfort now and for years to come 

~~ and they ARE good-looking. 
SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet—1to21 


Ask your dealer. 
Write for book- 
lets—““The Care 
of Baby’s Feet” 
and a Fairy Tale 
for the kiddies. 
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Ortho spun about. “Eh? Which?” 

“The maid first, sir; and methinks the 
lady set her on. Then Miss Barradale her- 
self. I was at her bed with the warming pan 
and she undressing, and she says to me, she 
says, ‘That gentleman who drove us the 
other night, Mr. Penhale, he is a notable 
person in these parts, I am told.’ ‘Oh, yes, 
ma’am,’ says I, ‘he is a most notable rake.” 

“The deuce you did?” Ortho exclaimed. 

“Well, there is no harm in that, sir,’”’ the 
girl retorted. ‘For my part, I consider a 
man without a trace of roguery very indif- 
ferent company. I would as lief walk abroad 
with a sheep.” 

Ortho bowed. “I stand corrected, Pansy. 
I perceive that you are a woman of spirit and 
discernment.” 


HE girl plunged on: “Then Miss Barra- 

dale says to me, she says, ‘He is greatly 
traveled, I hear.’ ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,’ I says. 
‘He has visited Muskovy, Boston and both 
the Americas’; and I tells her how you and 
King Nick led the smuggling in these parts 
and fought the dragoons and the King’s 
cutters all to once, and had to flee to Bar- 
bary and was a general there and ran off 
with a queen, and went and visited the King 
of the East Indies, and how you were just 
back, mortally wounded, from sinking the 
Dutch with Admiral Boscawen.” 

‘““H’m-m,” said Ortho; the story of his ad- 
ventures had been astonishingly embel- 
lished. ‘‘H’m-m—change thy duster for the 
inkwell, Bluebell, thy broom for the pen, 
then shall Mr. Defoe weep with envy and 
Dean Swift hide his minished head. And 
what did Miss Barradale say to that?” 

“She didn’t say naught, sir. Sat before 
the glass, her hands in her lap, till I’d fin- 
ished, then she up and told me I talked too 
much, if you please.” 

“Angry?” 

“Oh, lor, no, sir. Ladies are like that. 
They ax the gossip of you and then say your 
tongue runs too free. She gave me a shilling 
and a sugar comfit.”’ 

“Tid she?” said Ortho. ‘You must be 
in the fair way to a dowry. I would I could 
pay court to you myself, but I fear I cannot. 
I have flaws in my character which are a 
great nuisance to me and would be still more 
to you—specks of honesty, flecks of dili- 
gence, occasional—very occasional—pricks 
of conscience; I could never live up to your 
ideals. Farewell, my sunflower!’’ He bowed 
low over her coarse hand, saluted it and was 


gone. 
The maid looked after him, sighing. 
“Pansy! Pretty! Blue-eyes!’’ Were her 


eyes really blue? She examined them in the 
mirror, and sighed again. 


VIII 


RTHO stood undecided at the door of the 

Ship and Castle, whistling through his 
teeth, switching his boot with his riding 
whip. Somewhere upstairs somebody was 
tinkling out a Handel allegro on a spinet 
and making poor weather of it. From the 
cockpit behind the inn came the shrill crow 
of a triumphant bird, followed by the cheers 
of its backers. Dusk was closing, and with it 
the rain. Chapel Street lay deserted except 
fora pair of fishwives waddling harborward, 
creels slung across their foreheads, and one 
dejected hound rat hunting along the sewer, 
apparently without hope. 

A sodden ride home and a dismal night. 
Ortho thought of the Owls’ House among 
its dripping trees, and grimaced. A solitary 
supper, a pipe or two before the fire with the 
old clock ticking and the rain soughing, and 
so to bed—heigh-ho! No existence for a live 
man. He must move the Davys in as soon 
as possible; even then 

The house with the green door and brass 
knocker. He glanced down the wet street. 
It would be lit up by now, and the shutters, 
perhaps, left unclosed. He might catch a 
glimpse . his china shepherdess, 
tinted like an apple flower. 

He became aware that something was 
plucking at his sleeve and, turning, saw a 
scarecrow figure of rags and hair which he 
recognized as Cully John. 

Cully John was the town wastrel, the dis- 
reputable son of a respectable coal heaver. 
He was generally supposed to be half-witted, 
but there were those who maintained that, 
so far from being deficient, he showed more 
intelligence than most, in that, though 
sturdy beyond the common and capable of 
supplying his own needs, during the forty-odd 
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years of his life he had kept his hands un- 
sullied by any form of toil. 

This was not altogether true. He had his 
lapses. Though Cully John was blameless of 
the more expensive vices, clothed himself 
from dust bins, lodged gratis at the house of 
the coal heaver and might be supposed to 
have no need for, and therefore a soul above, 
money, he had his little weakness, a passion 
for sweets, which occasionally drove him to 
turn a penny in the lighter branches of labor, 
such as horse holding, bottle fetching, limpet 
gathering and the drowning of pups and 
kittens for soft-hearted old ladies. When not 
thus engaged he spent his days propped 
against the sunny side of the market house. 

Ortho stared at Cully John, who was no 
whit embarrassed. The middle-aged wastrel 
was clad in a derelict coat so big that the 
cuffs dangled flipperlike below his fingers 
and the skirts covered any deficiencies he 
may have had in the way of nether gar- 
ments. On one foot was the gaping wreck of 
a sea boot, on the other the ruin of a hessian. 
His face was a mat of brindled red hair 
pierced by a pair of remarkably sharp little 
eyes. 

“Well, what is it, Beau Nash?” Ortho 
inquired. 

Cully John uttered a long-drawn, guttural 
whine. 

“Good dog!” said Ortho. “‘ Now wag your 
tail.” 

Cully repeated the noise, drawing it out 
into a sort of wail. 

““Wha-ow-oo0.” Ortho mimicked; then: 
“That’s enough; now go and tie yourself up 
in your kennel.” 

He turned his back on Cully John, but the 
tug on his sleeve was repeated. 





Ortho slewed about, snarling: “Get away, 
will you?” Then he remembered the little 
weakness. ‘‘Oh, your sugar tooth aching, 
eh? Here, go fetch!” He jerked a coin into 
the gutter. 

Cully recovered the penny five yards 
downstream, and returned to pluck at 
Ortho’s sleeve with slimy fingers. 

This time he caught the riding whip full 
across the shoulders. “ Will that teach you?” 
Ortho inquired. 

Apparently it would not. Cully withdrew 
out of range, but not from the scene. He 
circled to and fro before Penhale, flapping 
his ludicrous sleeve and whining dismally. 
The plaintive expression of the hairy face, 
the little twitches at his clothing, the whim- 
pers all reminded Ortho of an old spaniel he 
had once possessed. She used to behave like 
that when there was anything amiss with her 
puppies. 

‘“*T wonder if there is anything at the back 
of this,” he pondered; then aloud: ‘ What 
is it you’re trying to say?” 

Cully flapped a cuff in a southerly direc- 
tion, shambled a few yards down the street, 
glanced over his shoulder and whimpered 
again. 

“Well, heaven knows what you want, but 
here goes,” said Ortho, and followed. The 
house with the green door lay that way. It 
was just possible 

Cully waddled ahead in the wet dusk, 
looking like some vast beetle, wings folded, 
his misfit boots clip-clopping on the flags, 
and turned to the left by the Abbey. 

Ortho hesitated. This was not the road to 
the house of his hopes. Cully was twitching 





at his sleeve again, whining, gesticulating 
more vehemently than ever. Ortho chewed 
his lip. There must be something behind the 
half-wit’s insistence. Perhaps it might mean 
a rendezvous with the maid. Fine ladies em- 
ployed such methods for getting in touch 
with admirers, he had heard. He decided to 
go through with it, whatever it was; no 
harm could come, anyhow. 

He signed to Cully to lead on. Cully 
emitted a whimper of satisfaction and clip- 
clopped downhill. Below them lay the dark 
harbor with a dozen beached coasters lying 
this way and that, blurred lanterns dangling 
from their foremast stays. 

Cully turned left-handed again into an 
alley of mean cottages and plunged into a 
passage, Ortho at his heels. In a room on the 
right a woman was working on a net with a 
wooden needle, while an old man sat bowed 
to the candle, scratching the picture of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse on a sperm-whale 
tooth. Upstairs a child wailed and wailed. 

The passage was as dark as the pit. Ortho, 
following Cullv’s heeltaps, blundered after. 
Cully’s fingers came out of the darkness and 
plucked him py the sleeve into a yard be- 
yond, littered with empty barrels, broken 
oars, frayed cables. Beyond it was an out- 
house, with a ladder leading to the upper 
story. Cully’s great boots thudded like mal- 
lets on the rungs and Ortho went up behind 
him. 


IS curiosity was aroused; and there could 

be no harm in it. Cully was no thieves’ 
decoy, whatever he was. The loft at the 
top was as black as the passage had been, 
except for a screened light, a mere glimmer, 
at the far end. Again Cully’s fingers found 
him ard led him on. They groped across the 
dark, the crazy floor protesting under them, 
and his guide pulled the scleen—a patched 
sail—aside. 

A tallow dip was stuck in a bottle neck, 
and by its light Ortho saw a man lying on a 
pile of nets in the corner, a drab blanket 
drawn to his chin. In the opposite corner, 
stacked against some shattered crab pots, 
were five poles, four bolted together in pairs, 
the fifth gayly painted; also a rope. Cully 
shuffled up to the bed, indicated the visitor 
with a flick of his abundant cuff and growled, 
whereupon the man withdrew a thin hand 
from the blanket and let drop  sixpence 
through his fingers. ‘‘ My last,” he said. 

Cully John examined the coin, bit and 
pocketed it, writhed against a roof prop asa 
cow chafes against a scratching post, grunted 
and withdrew. The clump of his boots rang 
on the ladder and diminished down the 
passage. 

“So that was the price of his insistence,” 
thought Ortho. ‘For that he took a cut 
across the back and would have taken a 
dozen. Sixpence! The sugar craving must 
indeed be acute!” Then he turned. “ Well?” 
he demanded. 

The man slowly looked at him. He was an 
elderly man, with a week’s stubble of white 
hair on his chin. His eyes were pits, his 
cheeks cavernous, and there was a ghastly 
blue tinge on his lips. 


“( *OOD heaven!” Ortho muttered. “The 

fellow’s dying; dying here and now! 
That fool has made a mistake,” he said, speak- 
ing with some gentleness. “It’s a doctor you 
need, not me. I'll fetch one immediately.” 

The man raised a hand in protest. ‘No; 
no doctors. You are Mr. Penhale?”’ 

“That is my name, but”’—he leaned for- 
ward, striving to recognize any feature of the 
deathly countenance—“‘ have we met before 
anywhere? Do I know you?” 

“No.” 

The man thrust his head back among the 
nets and closed his eyes; the blue lips were 
tight locked, the jaw muscles bunched in 
knots, his throat worked; he seemed to be 
mustering the last reserves of strength. 

Ortho chewed his thumb-nail, sulky with 
impatience. The candle was nearly out; 
presently he would find himself alone in the 
dark with a strange corpse. A charming 
situation! The fellow was asleep, he be- 
lieved. He would slip out quietly and send 
up one of those sluts; it was their house, 
their affair. He took a stealthy step back- 
ward and lifted the edge of the sail. 

“Mr. Penhale!” The voice spoke with 
startling vigor; the reserves had mustered. 

Ortho dropped the curtain. ‘ Er—yes?” 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Aygienically clean, sanitary cooking utensils are of utmost im- 
foley aertetereas tom o)acby-tatavcaaesz aCe) (acreyn (om Celeron @) (eM Divide Mutt conan mentee! 
safeguards utensils with healthful cleanliness. Removing visible grease, 
loletaclaplomiecbleceevelembohatsle) (oe liloltieta(acmtmuvall & 


Avoid grit, acid and caustic preparations. Grit scratches 
the surface, making food more readily stick to the pan, therefore harder 
to clean. Scratches, too, are catchalls Coys tinyolevetalacma ©) (em BiUiae omelerusene 
scratch—it makes utensils super-clean, wholesome and sanitary. 


Old Dutch efficiency is due to distinctive quality and character. 
To the eye a fine powder -under the microscope its particles are 
flaky and flat shaped. They make complete contact with the surface, 
erasing all impurities. This extraordinary natural detergent makes Old . 
Dutch Cleanser unequalled for economy, ease and quickness, and 
above all assures you healthful cleanliness. Goes turther, lasts longer: 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. 
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Beautiful lips 


‘ ; 
‘How ripe in show. .... 


those kissing cherries tempting grow.”’ 


Beautiful lips, satin 
smooth, delicately tinted 
by Nature, are the simple 
result of sensible care — 
which means the judicious 
use of an absolutely pure 
pomade. 


ROGER & GALLET 
Lip Pomades 


are absolutely pure, pleasing 
and effective in use, protect- 
ing the lips against the chap- 
ping winds of winter. Auto- 
mobilists and lovers of out- 
door sports, men as well as 
women, find them indispensa- 
ble. The sale of millions of 
these ROGER & GALLET tubes 
each year in the United States 
is a tribute to their superior 
merit. Ask for them by name. 


“Fashions in Fragrance” our 
colorful little book, of Parisian 
toilette specialties, tells all 
about Lip Pomade aswellasthe 
many other ROGER & GALLET 
creations. Complimentary on 
request. Address: 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs ~ Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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“T have a story to relate to you.” 

The man regarded Ortho in silence for a 
second; there was a queer glint in his half- 
closed eyes, an ironic twist to his mouth. 
Then he spoke: 

“You must know, sir, that I am by pro- 
fessiona rope dancer. At one time—andI say 
it without boast—there was no Italian to 
match me. I could stand on my head, bal- 
ance and make French postures on the slack 
rope against any man in the three kingdoms. 
I was sober, diligent and saving; at the age 
of thirty I was on the point of buying a fine 
booth of my own and having people to work 
for me. 


“Then enter love. I met a girl on Bag- 


shot Heath, a vagabond like myself, play- 
ing a guitar from tavern to tavern. She 
was thin, ragged, snarling like a beaten dog, 
and no man would look twice at her; but her 
scowling, dark beauty lit a fire in my breast, 
an eternal fire. 

“T bought her clothes and food, and we 
traveled together. We went a circuit of the 
fairs and made good money, she playing 
while I postured on my rope. I gave her all 
she asked for, but she was cold. Patience, I 
cried to myself; she will come quietly to my 
arms in the end; patience. She filled out on 
the plentiful food, wore the spangled dresses 
with an air, laid aside her scowl. Men began 
to look at her twice, and she at them, slyly, 


out of the corners of her eyes.” 
J \ E MADE good wages, I say, but spent 
/¥V it faster. We slept at inns when we 
should have slept in barns, drank ale when 
we should have drunk water, ate white bread 
instead of black. Come six months, and all 
the money that was saved for my booth is 
gone; but my girl has her beauty in full 
bloom now and men are looking at her more 
than twice. At Ashburton market my rope 
broke suddenly, and I think she had been at 
it. I had beaten her the night before for mak- 
ing too free with a horse dealer. How so be, I 
fellon my hip and could not mount my rope 
again for weeks. I was ina sore plight, a stiff 
hip, no money, and I knew that the only 
thing that held her to me was money. ‘Let 
her go, and deuce take her,’ you say. Indeed, 
I said it myself twenty times a night, but I 
could not let her go. As well bid a man 
pluck a cancer from his bosom. 

“So we were at Ashburton; the money 
was out; and I could not dance. What then? 
I, who had been honest and diligent all my 
life, took cudgel, limped out into the byways 
and robbed drunken drovers and farmers on 
their way home. I did this at Tavistock, 
Launceston and westward, and all the time, 
though she would not bear a hand herself, 
she urged me on and gobbled every farthing 
I earned. I had to keep on robbing. 

“Then one night I met with a lusty yeo- 
man who was my undoing. We battled for 
long, evenly matched. A move on her part 
would have turned the scale, but ske did 
nothing, sat in the hedge and watched. In 
the end he beat me senseless. When I woke 
up it was dawn; he had gone and she with 
him.” 


“FTSHAT is over thirty years past. She set 

him afire as she had me; but she married 
him; he was a man of substance. I went 
my way, but I was finished. In my trade a 
man must make his money before his limbs 
stiffen. I was thirty-two, and there was my 
hip. My booth was gone. I saw her from 
time to time at fairs where I was showing, 
but she never spoke a word or threw me a 
penny, not once.” 

Ortho stirred uncomfortably. From the 
harbor came the sigh of the flood tide creep- 
ing up the shingle. In the house beyond. the 
child wailed on. The flame guttered wildly. 

“Have patience, sir,” said the mounte- 
bank; “we approach the end. Neither I 
nor my story shall outlast that candle. Not 
long ago—not so long ago—I was at a cer- 
tain fair on my rope, and I could do no 
good; the crowd was very contemptuous, 
for which to them small blame; for my 
antics nowadays are a sorry matter. I did 
this and I did that, but could win no ap- 
plause from them, nothing but contempt; 
and then, looking down, I suddenly per- 
ceived that she was in the forefront, leading 
the scoffing. ‘Pah!’ she says, ‘see the old 
scaramouch totter! Hark how the skeleton 
creaks!’ Anger rose up in me—anger and 
pride. ‘A moment, my lady,’ I said; ‘watch, 
and I will show you that you do not know 
everything’; and throwing my pole aside, I 
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essayed the cart wheel—a movement I had 
not dared for years. But my hip gave, and I 
came down on the ground in a heap. i can 
hear her laughter still. I lay on the grass 
for some time, and a charitable woman gave 
me a sup of cordial from a bottle, and the 
tinners a capful of pennies to console me for 
my hurt, but I knew the end was come. 
When night fell I took my way out of the 
field and along the road, and there where a 
little hill goes down to a stream I sat and 
bided the hour. 

“About midnight along the road rides my 
lady; and she descends from her high horse 
and is gathered quietly to my arms, as TI said 
she would—in the end. All night she lay in 
my arms, very quietly, and I said: ‘Ah, my 
dear, I have had the first of you and the last 
of you, and what has gone between matters 
little.’ And all the sweet things I had 
thought of to tell her when we were young, 
but had not, I told her then; and she lay 
quiet all night, her head on my shoulder. 
Then the stars went out and dawn came up 
golden, and I kissed the dew from her face 
and crept away, leaving. her sleeping in the 
shining wet grasses. Nobody would have 
thought she was dead.” 

“Dead!”’ Ortho exclaimed. “What d’ye 
mean? How ——” 

“T hung my rope across the road. Horse 


tripped. She fell.” 

“Tripped! Fell! Dead! By heaven, 
you—you ——” Ortho yelled, leaping to 
his feet. 


And at that second the candle went out, 
and out of the darkness came a wrenching 
cry: “Teresa! Teresa!” 


IX 


RTHO found the Davys agreeable to 

the change, and installed them in Bosula 
without further ado. Followed three weeks 
of house scrubbing, whitewashing and paint 
ing. 

When it was all done Ortho hardly knew 
his old home, so changed was it. During 
the thirty-one years of Teresa’s rule the 
floors of the five occupied rooms were oc- 
casionally swept, more obtrusive cobwebs 
removed with the twirl of a broom; but 
Ortho never remembered seeing anybody 
get down on the knees and scrub. Not a 
penn’orth of paint or lime had gone to the 
walls; a stain on the furniture remained till 
obliterated by another. Now, modeled on 
Roswarva, all was trim as could be. 

Ortho, full of pride, led Bohenna within. 
But the old moorsman displayed no ap- 
proval. He screwed up his mouth to spit, 
met Naomi’s terrible eye and gulped instead. 
He never entered the house again, except of 
necessity. There was no comfort in a@place 
where one could not spit. 

Mary’s child appeared on the nineteenth 
of January. It arrived promptly, without 
causing undue trouble, weighed ten pounds 
at birth, slept regularly, ate heartily, kept 
its woes—if any—to itself; in fact, exceeded 
all the high expectations formed of it, with 
the basic exception that instead of being a 
boy it was a girl. 

Two days after the baby’s birth Ortho 
went into Penzance to fetch his new clothes. 
Only one suit was ready, a mahogany coat 
with wide lapels faced with buff, and tight 
buff breeches. He put it on, called for his 
horse and set out for home. 


HERE were many people on the green, 

snatching air and exercise after long con- 
finement. A group of old sea captains stood 
under the flagstaff, telescopes leveled on a 
barkentine off St. Clement’s. Muffled visitors 
tramped up and down, discussing their ail- 
ments, gentlemen in all manner of wigs and 
hats, cloaked ladies with huge calashes, like 
wagon hoods, pulled up over their heads. 
Gossiping maids patrolled the turf, dragging 
reluctant children. Small boys bowled 
hoops. 

Ortho went on, playing lightly with the 
filly’s mouth, legging her up to make her 
show herself. That, as far as he knew, there 
was no one worth impressing did not deter 
him from making an impression. He swag- 
gered from pure love of it. The filly crossed 
the green snap-kicking and pig-jumping. 
She was peculiarly thin-skinned; the touch 





of a rowel at her belly and up she went. It 
looked dangerous but was not. Ortho en- 
joyed his scamper. 

Then, just as he reached the Laregan end 
and was easing up he caught sight of the 
grenadier figure of Miss Barradale’s maid, 
preceded by someone shorter, slimmer— Miss 
Barradale for a hundred pounds! And they 
were passing with fifty yards between! 

He laid his left leg and spur hard in, and 
the filly bounded sideways to the right as if 
drawn on astring, snorting, tossing her head, 
shrinking from the rowel. A woman, well 
out of danger, screamed. Another flung her- 
self into the arms of a portly stranger, nearly 
knocking him over. 

The exasperated mare suddenly got her 
head down and bucked properly, a maneuver 
outside Ortho’s calculations. He was very 
nearly off. By the time he was back in the 
saddle they were a good deal closer to the 
mark than he had intended to go. When he 
checked the filly up, there was not a yard to 
spare. Well, a miss was as good as a mile. 

He swept off his new cocked hat, quite 
unabashed. “A thousand pardons! My 
mare is young—shied at something, a child’s 
hoop, I think. I trust you are none the 
worse?” 


ISS BARRADALE was none the worse; 
the little gloved hand stroking the filly’s 
nose had not a tremble in it. 
The maid was anxious. 
miss; the beast is vicious.” 
“You speak when addressed, Vashti,”’ said 
her mistress, and looked up at Ortho. ‘“‘] am 
devoted to horses and riding. You sit 
strongly, sir.” 
Ortho shrugged. ‘Oh, well, it is my busi- 


“Stand back, 


ness. I was a lancer once.” 

Miss Barradale twinkled. ‘And a post- 
boy.” 

He laughed outright. ‘Yes, that also— 
once. You remember, then?” 


“Naturally. Would you have me so un- 
grateful? Had it not been for you we might 
have stayed on that moor all night and been 
murdered. Both Mrs. Beckford and myself 
have been waiting an opportunity to thank 
you.” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ 
assure you.” 

He backed the mare and vaulted to the 
ground. ‘You are stepping homeward?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“May I accompany you to your door?” 

“T am honored—but you were bound in 
the other direction.” 

“T was; but there’s no one to fret if I do 
arrive either tonight or this day se’nnight,” 
said Ortho, fitting his pace to hers. ‘Tell 
me, how does it strike you, our rugged 
west? You are not terrified of being broiled 
and devoured by us wild Cornish, eh?” 

They processed back across the green, 
laughing and talking—Vashti bringing up 
the rear. Ortho, timing himself with care, 
was in the middle of an enthralling and 
largely fictitious story of how he and King 
Nick had hoodwinked the Preventive, when 
they arrived at the Chapel Street house, 
whereupon he bit the tale off short, bowed 
low and made motions of departure. 


said Ortho. “A pleasure, I 


UT Miss Barradale shook a finger at him. 
“You have not yet given Mrs. Beckford 
her opportunity of thanking you, Mr. Pen- 
hale. Furthermore, I shall not sleep till I learn 
how you outwitted those dragoons.”’ She ran 
up the steps and threw the green door open. 
Ortho tossed his reins to an idler and 
followed, protesting that he had not meant 
to intrude, that he really must not stop for 
more than a minute. 

Mrs. Beckford expressed gratitude, not 
without some prompting from Miss Barra- 
dale; she appeared to have forgotten the 
incident. But she warmed to him later, 
when he expressed admiration for King 
Charles spaniels and for her Rupert in 
particular. Ortho finished the story of the 
Preventive’s discomfiture and was halfway 
through another when supper was an- 
nounced, so stayed to finish that. 

It was a well-cooked, well-chosen meal. 
Vashti waited with inconspicuous perfection. 
Ortho noted the rich Irish napery, the 
Waterford glass, the heavy Barradale silver 
with an appreciative eye. Everything of 
the very best, everything. His late model, 
Roswarva, depreciated. Clean and adequate 
it might be, but here was real class. He 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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.the most exclusive Society of two 


Portrait oF Lapy Diana Manners In Her Weppinc Gown, By 


She Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


Sir James J. SHannon, R. A. 


“« 
Beaury is the touchstone 
of life. Without it we might 
as well live on the burnt-out 
Moon! So, for her own, for 
everybody's sake, it’s every 
woman's duty to foster her 
beauty. She can effectively 
accomplish this loveliness by 
the Pond’s Method, by using 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


/ ited Rihicwninns 


™ [ady CNiana CMann ers 


—most beautiful woman of the English Aristocracy 
praises this care of the skin 


he DIANA MANNERS is the most beau- 
tiful woman of her generation, the Lady 
Hamilton of our day. 


Beauty is in her blood. Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall, famous beauty of Elizabethan days, 
was one of her ancestors. And her mother, the 
Duchess of Rutland, was a creature of rare 
loveliness when, as a younger woman, she was 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen. 


lady Diana’s beauty is fabulous. It sets the 


pulses racing, the imagination afire. 


Che delicate modeling of her face, the 
proud lift ofher head, the graceful dignity 
of her figure, declare her “the daughter 
4 a hundred earls.” But the glint 
f gold in her hair, the starry blue- 
ness of her eyes, these touch the 
heart-strings, being heaven-sent. 


~ 


\nd the lily’s own petals are 
not more snowy-white, more 
satin soft, than Lady Diana’s 
skin. Sculptors and painters have 
begged her to sit for them, for, as 
a great English painter said, “she 
has the most beautiful complex- 
ton in the world.” 


No wonder she’s the darling of 


continents. And, thanks to her 






EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


gracious ways, beloved of plain folk, too. It has been 
well said, “She’s England’s best ambassador in 
making friends of Americans for England.” 


Lady Diana—whose creed is “Beauty is the 
touchstone of life” —knows the need of keeping 
all her own beauty untouched by wind and cold, 
the harsh lights and make-up of the theater, and 
the late hours of her exacting social life. 


So this exquisite creature literally bathes her face 
and neck in cold cream and protects them with 
a delicate finish provided by a second cream. 


For, like so many of the beautiful women 

of England, of America, Lady Diana 
Manners has found the Two Creams 

that keep the skin its exquisite 
best no matter how it’s taxed. 


How Lady Diana Keeps 
Her Beauty 


Before retiring or after any unusual ex- 
posure apply Pond’s Cold Cream gen- 
erously on the face and neck. Wipe it 
off with a soft cloth, taking away 
the day’s accumulation of dust, dirt 
and powder. Finish with a dash of 
cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Before you powder, smooth over your 
newly cleansed face a delicate film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It keeps 
your complexion fresh and protected 


for hours against any weather, gives it the softest finish 
imaginable and holds your powder with velvety smooth- 
ness and surprisingly long. 

Like Lady Diana Manners you can “effectively accom- 
plish this loveliness.”” Buy Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams today. Begin their use. Soon you'll have a 
beautiful complexion, tax it though you may. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed approval of the Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams 





“> 


‘ Mail this coupon today for free tubes of these 
kree Offer two famous creams and a little booklet telling 


what many famous beauties think of them, 





THE Ponp’s Exrractr Company, Dept. B 

131 Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
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~You would never guess they are married’ 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25¢ quality 
for only 


10c 


It is only of a clever wife that this is ever said. Why let 


youth slip away, youthful radiance fade, when to keep them 


you need but practice a few simple rules of daily care? 


The “middle-aged” woman is conspicuously ab- 
sent in the modern scheme of things. 


€ Pie have changed, and ideals have changed. 


In her place, we have the woman who values the 
social importance of youth—and keeps it. Glowing 
youth well into the thirties, even the forbidden forties, 
we see it today wherever our eyes turn! 


Yet the secret is simple; and the means within the 
reach of everyone—first, last and foremost, correct 
skin care. The common-sense care that starts with 
keeping the pores open and healthy; just the regular 
use of palm and olive oils as scientifically saponified 
in Palmolive. 


See the difference one week will bring 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on overnight. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, III. 


Palm and olive oils—nothing 
else—give nature’s green 
color to Palmolive Soap. 


Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. If your 
skin is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of good cold 
cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and Youth 
Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and Nature will be kind to you. 
Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will be 
good. Wrinkles will not be your problem as the 
years advance. 

Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or represented 
as of palm and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. The 
Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 
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idered how much those dishes cost, those 
‘lass decanters and things. A pile of 
ey doubtless. This Barradale must be 
rich as an earl. 
Warmed by good food and drink and an 
ttractive listener, he swept on in a flood of 
ecdotage. An observant eye and a sense 
; humor had gone with him on his travels; 
ewise a feeling for the picturesque. He 
ounded from continent to continent; leaped 
eans between breaths; was describing Salee 
iththe Rovers coming into port amid acrash 
; drums and guns, at one moment; at the 
ext the flower jungles of St. Lucia. Now 
fable Mountain rose, cloud-wreathed, before 
hem, now the silver ramparts of the Atlas. 
Now it was an Arab powder play, tribe after 
ibe thundering by, in line, flying clouds of 
lust and white burnooses; now it was the 
.egro dances at the Spring Path cemetery 
n Jamaica, women in a host of petticoats 
tamping and kicking, men rattling tins 
filled with pebbles. They saw a great India- 
man wallowing like a drunken thing in the 
dark night off Agulhas, dipping her yard- 
irms, her three trucks pointed with St. 
Imo’s fire; heard the temple gongs of Ind 
ind saw bejeweled rajahs riding in gilded 
howdahs. Nor was the victory of April 
orgotten. 


ME: BECKFORD sat toasting her slip 
Bi pers before the fire, Rupert snoring in 
her ample lap. She was perturbed without 
being interested. Barbary and Bengal were 
one to her, Cape Town and Kingston. They 
were “‘abroad,” and that was sufficient; the 
good housewife had enough to see to in her 
own home. Mrs. Beckford did not condemn 
foreigners—the poor things couldn’t order the 
place of their birth; but she did not approve 
of them. She did not think this talk of Moors 
and negroes suitable for delicate ears. The 
terms “Moor” and “infidel” were synony- 
mous, and negroes went about practically 
naked—she had seen pictures. 

She made a murmur of protest and got 
promptly snubbed by Miss Barradale. Mrs. 
Beckford relapsed into uneasy silence, her 
itching. Nicola seemed very 
taken up with this young man—and who 
was he? 

\ few weeks ago he had appeared to them 
in the garb of a rough seaman, providen- 
tially, no doubt, but still - Now he was 
dressed like a gentleman. She admitted his 
handsome looks and the ease of his manner. 
Ile had been very nice about her little dog, 
which was unusual with gentlemen; even 
her late saint had hurled books at it. But 
his way of life seemed to have been most 
irregular, and so had the circumstances of 
his introduction. Dear Nicola’s impetuosity 
needed curbing. 

But how? She was the self-willed daughter 
of an indulgent father and had a sharp way 
with her if countered. Did she—Mrs. Beck- 
ford—apply that curb she might speedily find 
herself in the street, bag and baggage. It 
Was a case of penury on thirty pounds a year 
versus the Barradale fleshpots. Mrs. Beck- 
lord decided to let matters slide for the time 
being. Mr. Barradale might be down any 
day now, and at the worst she could always 
drop a hint to the young man. 


isc1ence 





T WAS not till after ten that Ortho got the 
A filly out of its stall at the Ship and for the 
second time started home. He rode slowly, 
teeped in delightful meditation, until he 
reached the high brow of Paul hill, there swung 
his mare about and looked back. Above him 
immensities of cloud, pricked here and there 
with a glitter of constellations, the Bull with 
red Aldebaran and the twinkling Pleiades; 
Orion, bright sword on hip; the Goat; the Dog, 
Sirius blazing in its teeth. Beneath him the 
low isthmus and the sea, dark as a gulf, but 
for the dying lights of Penzance and, south- 
ward, the fisher lamps, a handful of tinsel 
‘trewn broadcast on black velvet. Stars 
‘hove and below, his old recurring dream of 
‘loating in midair amid celestial diamond 
dust. 

Ortho drew a deep breath and kissed his 
hand toward the town lights. ‘Good night, 
my sweet and pretty!” 

_ He lifted the mare into a canter and went 
home singing. A poacher, crouched among 
is snares on Trevelloe moor, heard him go 
by and muttered, “Buck Penhale up to 
some mischief.” Naomi Davy, awake with 
a troublesome tooth, heard him singing in 
the Bosula yard and ascribed his elation to 


| igh Noon 
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Miss Nicola Barradale lay asleep in the 
peace of Chapel Street, cheek pillowed on 
bare arm, and dreamed a dream in which Mr. 
Penhale appeared successively as the Grand 
Khan, a pirate and a postboy against. shift- 
ing backgrounds of palms, snow mountains 
and painted elephants. 


X 


RTHO PENHUALE sat in the taproom 

of the Ship and Castle and sulked. He 
had not seen Miss Barradale for three days, 
and he had an idea that Mrs. Beckford and 
Vashti were combining to keep him off. Two 
attempts to get through the green door had 
he made that afternoon, and each time been 
frustrated. Miss Barradale was sleeping— 
Miss Barradale had a headache. Faugh! He 
had a shrewd suspicion that Miss Barradale 
knew nothing of her nap or her headache, or 
of his having called. Did those two fool 
women really imagine they could resist him, 
the irresistible? Faugh again! He slouched 
back on the bench, hands sunk in pockets, 
long legs straddled out before him, the pic- 
ture of puerile spleen. 

Young Carclew entered, stamping his feet. 
“Wind flown back four points and blowing a 
cracker,” he announced. “Ho, Captain 
Kempthorne! Better ashore than afloat on 
a night like this, eh?” 

The man addressed was a native of St. 
Ives, home on a visit. He was master of a 
bark trading to the Brazils, and had re- 
cently won some measure of fame by not 
only beating but capturing a large Nantes 
privateer. Then and there, in response to 





inquiries, he began to relate details of the 
exploit. 

Ortho’s rancor increased. The fellow had 
been in Penzance for two days now, and for 
two days had done nothing but chaw about 
his pettifogging skirmish. Now they were 
going to have it all over again! The fact 
that he, Ortho, had been allowed to wag his 
jaw for weeks on the subject of Rodney’s 
battle did not weigh with him. He resented 
anybody but himself holding the center of 
the stage. He would shift over presently and 
give this small-beer hero a tweak or two. 

Bohenna shoved his grizzled head in at the 
door and said the horses had been ready for 
an hour and were still ready. He was told 
to go to thunder. 

Ortho, his lip curling in an ugly fashion, 
his black brows puckered, began to slide up 
the bench toward the fire. 

“Passed Steep Holme with four feet of 
water in the hold,” the captain was saying; 
“beached her at Pill.” 

Ortho hesitated. Steep'Holme, that wasan 
island in the Severn mouth, surely; and Pill 
a village on the Avon below Bristol. Bris- 
tol—he reflected for a moment and continued 
his sliding movement, but with changed 
motives. 

Carclew, studying the stuffed mongoose 
over’ the mantelpiece, cocked his head 
sharply. “Hark!” 

A general chorus of “What?” 

“Sounded like a gun.” 

Old Trebilcock, the attorney, nodded. 
“Now you say so I believe I heard it myself, 
away to the west’ard.” 


The assemblage crowded out of the door, 
buzzing. 

Ortho slid alongside Kempthorne. <A 
healthy pink face, containing two sharp gray 
eyes and a mouth of extreme resolution, was 
turned upon him—not at all the countenance 
of a man lightly “tweaked.” Ortho gave 
thanks that he had been deflected from his 
first purpose. 

“Pardon me, sir, but do I understand you 
hail from Bristol?” he asked in his smoothest 
tones. 

“That is my port of register.” 

“Are you by chance acquainted with a 
merchant by name of Barradale?”’ 

Kempthorne chuckled. ‘“Barradale? Nich- 
olas Barradale? Yes, I am very well ac- 
quainted with him.” 

“What manner of chap is he?” 

“What is that to you?” 

“Oh, I may contrive a little business with 
him,” said Ortho airily. 

“Are you in the African trade?” 

“Me? Lord, no! Why?” 

“Then I don’t see what business you can 
do with Nick,”’ said Kempthorne, “for that 
is the only trade he does that I know of, and 
a mighty fine trade too. He’s got three ships, 
and not one of ’em stows less than three hun- 
dred prime blacks—though I believe I did 
hear how he’d lost the Fair Penitent off St. 
Kitts last hurricane season.” 

“Slave merchant?” 


“AYE; sole owner, and a generous one. Best 

of gear and provision. Pays his masters 
six pounds monthly, besides primage, cabin 
privilege and seven shillings port allowance. 
A right good sort, wild Nick; gay as a boy 
and free as a prince.” 

“* Wild’ they call him. Why so?” 

Kempthorne pursed up his lips. ‘Oh, he 
takes his chances. Ha’nt insured since war 
broke, I believe. Met him storming out of 
the Underwriters’ Coffee House. ‘What do 
you think them footpads want to rob me, 
George?’ he hollers. ‘Twenty-two per cent 
the round trip! Humph! I'll take my own 
risks and keep my own profits.’ That’s Nick 
all over. But his ships came home, mark 
you. They’re armed like frigates, and prime 
sailors. He’s a lucky man, Nick is—though, 
like most of us, he’s had his troubles.”’ 

“What troubles?”’ Ortho inquired. 

“Married a wife, thought the world of her, 
and then in less than three years, hang me, if 
she didn’t go off!”? The captain jerked for- 
ward, hand uplifted. ‘“‘That was a gun, sure 
enough; a long twelve or I never heard one.” 

He swallowed the rest of his glass at a 
gulp and made for the door, Ortho beside 
him. ‘You were saying that Barradale’s 
wife i 

“Eh?” said the captain. “Oh, yes, yes; 
a bad business. Poor Nick! Poor Nick! 
Where is she, Harry?” 

‘Off Gwavas,” Carclew answered, return- 
ing for his hat. ‘’Tween here and-Mouse- 
hole. Come down to the front, captain.” 

Ortho reached for his topcoat. He was not 
interested in the vessel, but there was no ob- 
ject in remaining in an empty taproom. 
“Bohenna!”’ he shouted, ‘get the horses.” 

Though Bohenna was for a shorter route, 
Ortho insisted on riding down Chapel Street. 
There was a light in Miss Barradale’s bed- 
room. 





late till they left the shelter of the houses 
did he realize how the wind had risen. 
All the afternoon it had been blowing briskly, 
but now it was slicing out of the northeast 
like a whiplash. It whirled Ortho’s coat- 
capes rourid his ears and kept them there, 
flogged the horses along before it, tails tucked 
in. Knots of people, bearing lanterns, dotted 
the green. 

As they cleared the crowd Bohenna forced 
his horse alongside Ortho and pointed west- 
ward, shouting: ‘There y’are—her flare. 
Wind’s got her pinned under Penlee. Once 
her cables part—tchut!” 

Ortho turned his head and saw a yellow 
light flaring close under the black mass of 
land. “Why should they part?” he snapped, 
still sulky. ‘“There’s no force of water yet.” 

Even as he spoke the flare disappeared. 

“Yah!” jeered Bohenna and, driving his 
mount ahead, took the lead. 

They blundered through Wherry Town, 
knocking a boy over, splashed through 
Laregan stream, crossed the Western Green 
and came to Newlyn. 


(Continued on Page 53) 











NEW 
ALADS 


paste these recipes 


in your cook book 


——_— 





| Aras’s DELIGHT: For each individual ser- 
vice arrange twoslices of Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
| apple upon a lettuce leaf, and sprinkle with 
| finely-cut celery and chopped walnuts. Top 
with two or more dates stuffed with cream 
cheese, and serve with French Dressing. 
PARADISE SALAD: Mix I cup marshmallows 
(cut in pieces), 2 diced oranges,1 sliced banana 
and % cup chopped nuts; add a little salt and 
allow to stand for about an hour. Cut 2 small 
heads of lettuce into fourths and arrange around 
outside of a salad bowl, filling in the center with 
the fruitmixture. Top with Maraschino Cher- 
ries and serve with whipped cream. 
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—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of make-up dishes. 


. And don’t forget that Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple is America’s 
favorite dessert fruit, as well— 
the secret of many a woman's 
success as a hostess. 

Packed in two convenient 
forms—Sliced and Crushed—it 
opens up a whole new assort- 
ment of appetite-tempting dishes. 

Order from your grocer! You'll 
find that it pays to keep both 
kinds on hand. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 4, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name 





Address. 











City. State 
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NO VIBRATION ait any Speed 


TERE is distinction further distinguished 
5 —the new, improved Willys-Knight 
Sedan. Beauty has been added to beauty. 
Luxury has been added to luxury. Power 
has been added to power. A great car 
made greater! 


Longer, lower, lovelier lines. The radi- 
ator is narrower and slightly higher to 
give the new Willys-Knight that aristocratic 
sleekness so marked in the best and costliest 
cars of Europe. A double beading at the 
waistline of the body makes the new Willys- 
Knight look longer and smarter. Heavier 
crown fenders and Fisk balloon tires add the 
final rich touch to a picture of richness. 


Inside, the new Willys-Knight Sedan is all 
luxury and hospitality. The seats have been 
made wider to give all five passengers the very 
limit of comfort. The deep, soft cushions fairly 
embrace you. The upholstery and interior 
fixtures are in perfect harmony with high 
desire and good taste. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


And even the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine itself has been improved. No funda- 
mental changes have been made—just a 
number of small, but important, engineering 
refinements that make all the famous advan- 
tages of the Willys-Knight engine even more 
advantageous. 


This is the only engine in the United States 
that is equipped with the new Lanchester 
Balancer, a unique invention that gives Willys- 
Knight complete freedom from the engine 
vibration so common in motor cars. This also 
is the only type of engine that improves with 
use. And the only type of engine that never 


needs carbon-cleaning. And the only type of 


engine that never needs valve-grinding! 


More than ever is the Willys-Knight the kind 


of a car cherished by women. Beauty, luxury 
and trustworthiness—all on the same four 
wheels! 
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“Round or through? 

rtho called. 

here were two ways through the fisher 
hamlet: at low tide by the beach, at high by 

limbing halfway up Paul hill and then com- 
ng down again. 

Without deigning to reply, Bohenna 
headed his horse down the slip into the 
ater. Ortho, not to be outdone by his hind, 
logged and spurred the scared filly after 
him. She slipped on the stones, fell, got up 
.gain and, terrified by the sudden drenching, 
tried to get out the way she had come. 
Ortho wrenched her back and they battled 
round and round, lashing the water up. At 
length, by sheer power of knees and will, he 
cot her to face it and, half wading, half 
swimming, they floundered across and 
scrambled up the slip on the far side. 

Only then did Ortho realize that he was 
wearing his fine new suit and was soaked to 
the skin. “‘Oh, curse you and your wreck!” 
he shouted to Bohenna. 

The old man took no notice, but urged his 
blown horse along the coast road. 


The tide’s up,” 


Y ROS SKELLY they were stopped by 
a press of women who had flocked out of 
Newlyn, hastily wrapped about with shawls. 

“Ts she struck yet?” Bohenna 
panted. 

“Ess, this long whiles. Half her 
people’s ashore already,” a shrill 
voice from the front rank replied. 

“That her, down un- 
der Penlee?” Ortho in- 
quired. 

“Ess, broadside to the 
rocks,” the female chorus 
replied. 

Ortho pushed on till 
direc tly above the wreck; 
then, leaving the filly 
vith his disgruntled re- 
tainer, he felt his way 
down the cliff. Since he 
was there and already 
wet through, he might as 
well see what there was 
to be seen. 

The cliff was low at 
that part and sloped 
gradually. The vessel, 
lodged beam on, formed 
a breakwater. Men were coming ashore fast, 
on hen coops, gratings, studding-sail booms, 
swimming even. The waves swept them up 
the ledges and left them clinging to knobs and 
crevices where the fishermen secured them. 
Two or three had been stunned, but the ma- 
jority had only bruises to show. Ortho met 
a dozen dripping castaways being helped up 
the cliff. 

“Sloop Lapwing from Gibraltar, with dis- 
patches,” he heard one say. “‘ Thick weather. 
Thought we were round the Longships.” 

Some farm laborers staggered by, carrying 
an unconscious lieutenant. 


ORS felt his way to a group of lanterns 
by the sea edge. Five or six sailors who 
iad just come ashore were sitting on the rocks, 
urrounded by their rescuers, feeling their 
iruises tenderly and wringing the water out 
{ their clothes. Two of them were contin- 
iing a vital argument they had been conduct- 
ing when the sloop struck. They differed on 
he price of pigtail chew in Malta. One, a 
uegro, clutched a little monkey to his bosom; 
had come ashore clinging to his wool. 
Ortho passed on to the next group. It 
contained a phlegmatic Swede, with a 
broken arm, and an Irishman, fantastically 
“raped in sea weed, who complained that he 
sad left seven shillings’ worth of new bed- 
ing aboard the wreck and was with difficulty 
restrained from plunging back after it. 
There were plenty to conduct the rescue 
work. Ortho turned to go home, then saw 
(he third group and strolled toward it. What 
was here? Some brine-pickled, war-scarred 
infant bewailing a lost sheath knife, a 
colored scarf? He shouldered through the 
ting of fisherfolk and saw a tall man and a 
short man, sitting side by side. The tall man 
had an oblique cut running right across his 
forehead; blood masked his face, dribbled 
off his chin. Both expansive hands were 
locked about his companion’s left wrist. His 







eyes were half closed, dazed. The smaller 
man appeared little the worse for the dip, 
except that his coat was torn to rags. His 
complexion, even in the fluttering lantern 
light, glowed ruddy asa pippin. He suffered 
the grip on his wrist without protest; his 
expression was that of amused resignation. 

Ortho stared at him, jaw lolling with 
amazement. Was it? It couldn’t be! Yet 
that bullet head, those crumpled little ears! 
It must be! It was! What was he doing 
here? What had he been doing aboard a 
British man-o’-war? There could be but one 
answer. 


FISHERMAN lumbered forward and 

slapped the tall man on the shoulder. 
““Come, matey. Can’t stop here all night. 
Best slip along to a doctor and have your head 
seen to.” 

The sailor puckered his silly eyes and 
gathered his companion closer. ‘ Bloody 
pirate—my charge,” he mumbled. 

The small man winked and tapped his 
head significantly. ‘‘He’s silly,’”’ he whis- 
pered. “I’m sailing master of that sloop, 
silly.” 

The fishermen nodded sympathetically. 
“Yes, yes; we'll see to him,” said their 
spokesman to the idiot. ‘You 
let him go now and come along. 
Everything will be all right.” 

Ortho burst into the ring. “I 
know that fellow,” he yelled, point- 
ing to the small man. 
“His name’s MacBride, 
and a bloody pirate he is. 
That’s the scoundrel that 
picked me up off the Bis- 
hop eight years ago, and 
sold me as a slave in 
Salee. I know him, right 
enough. You dog, you!” 

Up went the lanterns; 
a gasp of astonishment. 
“Mr. Penhale!” Here 
was a dramatic climax 
indeed. 

Ortho grabbed Mac- 
Bride by the scruff of 
his coat and, jerking 
him free of the sailor’s 
grasp, shook him till his 
teeth rattled. “Yes, I 
am Penhale,” he cried, “and mighty fortu- 
nate I came, else you softs would have let 
this rogue escape—the renegade hound!” 

He flung MacBride on his knees and kicked 
him to his feet again. 

“Vou rest easy, mate, I’ll take care of him 
henceforth,” said Ortho, with a wave of his 
hand to the doddering sailor. ‘ Mighty close 
care, too—till the hangman relieves me. 
Come on, my bold buccaneer. March!” 

He screwed his hand well into MacBride’s 
coat and hustled him up the rocks toward 
the road. Darkness swallowed them. The 
fishermen turned to drag a fresh set of 
swimmers out of the surf. 

Two hours later a boy, climbing home- 
ward along the upper ledges, tripped over a 
pair of legs. On examination the legs proved 
to belong to Ortho Penhale—Ortho Penhale 
lying stunned in a rock pool. 

Of MacBride there was no trace. 

XI 
OM DAVY rubbed his boots on the 
scraper, entered the kitchen and, sitting 
down in the appointed place just inside the 
door, removed them altogether. That done, 
he crossed to his chair by the fire in his 
stocking feet. He was well trained. 

His trainer knocked the hot ash from the 
bake pan and deftly extracted a trio of gold- 
brown tarts. ‘Well, hast got my vinegar?” 

St Bigg,”? 

“Have they caught that gert pirate yet?” 

“Naw; but a Sennen woman spied ’en 
geeking at her out of the furze bushes.” 

Naomi was contemptuous. “Huh! Some 
crabber’s old donkey, more like! What 
would a sly rogue like he be doing at the 
Land’s End? Believe me, he’s most to 
John o’ Groat’s by now. Every half-baked 
giglet in the twelve parishes will be turning 
furze into pirates for the next month!” She 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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When Baby 
Plays The Piano 


By Mrs. Josephine Hayes 











OH, the finger marks when that toddler tries to 


‘play the piano.’ Luckily, it takes only a 


minute or so to remove them with 3-in-One. 


‘*T sprinkle a few drops on a cloth previously wrung 


Then I polish with a soft, dry cloth, rubbing wth 


| 
| out in cold water and wipe off the soiled spots. 


lasting lustre. It’s best to do only a small surface 
at a time.”’ 


| the grain of the wood. The result is a beautiful 


| -In-One 


The High: Quality Household Oil 


or catch dust and lint. Preserves the wood and the finish. 


oilcloth. Use 3-in-One to oil all light household mechanisms. 
Use 3-in-One to prevent rust and tarnish on bathroom fixtures 


and kitchen utensils. 
y 


produces a clean, bright, dry surface that won’t finger mark easily 


Use 3-in-One on hardwood and painted floors, linoleum and 


3-in-One is sold in all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bot- 
) tles; also in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the 
| economical household size. Contains most for the money. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary showing 79 uses 
for 3-in-One. Write for both on a postal card. 


. iE OIL CO., 130 CP. William St., New York, N. 
~ 





¥. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 





















































































































































































The Famous 

6lb. Hotpoint 

Improvemen ts 
Now Only 

$ 6°° 


Hotpoint 
6lb Model-R 


$500 


GE EEE KEE OE Oe Ber 


Ywo New Hotpoint Irons 


Both built to the Hotpoint Standard of Quality 


Again Hotpoint leadership is emphasized—this time 
by two new irons offered at popular prices— 


The famous Hotpoint with improvements, price 


reduced to $6.00. 


Model R—a new iron for women desiring a real 
Hotpoint iron at a lower price, $5.00. 


Both irons are equipped with the famous Thumb 
Rest, which rests the wrist, and attached Heel stand; 
and have, inbuilt, the widely known Hotpoint quali- 
ties including the hot point—hotter than the rest of 
the iron—that makes ironing easier. 


More than six million women have bought Hotpoint 
Electric Irons. More Hotpoints are in use than any 
other make. 


Get Hotpoint certainty. See these new irons today 
—at your dealer’s. 


EDISON 


Chicago 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
New York Atlanta Cleveland 

Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 

Head Office: Toronto 


Boston 
St. Louis 





Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 

















These Cartons 


are your assurance of the genuine 
Hotpoint Iron with the Thumb Rest, 
attached Heel stand and the famous 
Hot Point feature. Sold by good deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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dished up the tartlets and bustled into the 
next room. ‘“How’s your poor head, sir?” 

Ortho looked up from his plate. “Oh, 
none so bad. Throbs now and again.” 

““VYou should have rested, sir,’’ Naomi re- 
proved. “Leaving your bed and riding round 
the country didn’t do it no good.” 

Ortho grunted. ‘‘Hm-m. Maybe it didn’t. 
But I’ve a score to settle with the man that 
cracked it.” 

Eli’s massive form filled the doorway. 
“Been to market,” he explained. “Great old 
clunk in town about you and your doings 
t’other night.” 

“And great old merriment too, [ll war- 
rant,” said Ortho bitterly. 

o IDN’T notice any in front of me,” the 

brother replied, his square jaw harden- 
ing. ‘They hadn’t better. ’Pears the sloop 
came on this MacBride in thick weather 
pounding into a Levant traderand lamed him 
before he could make off. Seeing he was un- 
done he blew his xebec up; but they dragged 


him and five others out of the water. He’sa 
desperate fellow, by all accounts.” 
Ortho nodded. ‘Desperate! Aye, he’s 


desperate enough.” 

Eli continued: ‘’Pears that when the 
sloop struck, the captain let him out of the 
bilboes, but put the bos’n and a quarter- 
master in charge of him. In the confusion 
and all he gives the quartermaster the slip 
and dives overboard quietly. But the bos’n 
dives after him. They came ashore swim- 
ming side by side. Just as they struck the 
rocks up goes MacBride on the bos’n’s back. 
The bos’n goes under and gets his head 
knocked, but MacBride washes ashore 
smooth as a seal. He’s a slippery one, and 
no mistake. How did he trick you?” 

Ortho winced slightly, then shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘There was I hustling him up 
the cliff before me, him tripping and stum- 
bling. Just as we’re at the top he trips and 
goes sprawling on his hands. When I jerks 
him up, he has a big stone in ’em and slugs 
me with it between the eyes. I thought he 
was stumbling, because I was hustling him a 
bit rough; but now I realize that he was 
feeling for a stone all the way.” 

Eli grunted with reluctant admiration. 
“He’s a sly one, ecod! But sly or no, he 
won’t last long. I heard in Penzance that 
he’s been seen.” 

“Where?” 

“Zennor.” 

“He moves brear quick, then,” said 
Naomi. ‘Lightning’s a fool to him. A few 
minutes past he was in Sennen. He’ll be in 
Scilly next—swum over during the night.” 


LI laughed and turned on the house- 

keeper. “Oh, now I remember; Mary 

told me to tell you to soak the master’s band- 
ages in brier-leaf water.” 

“T can shift my own bandages,” said 
Ortho testily. 

Eli buttoned up his coat. ‘Must be get- 
ting home along. Take care of yourself, 
Ortho. There’s no sense in raging after Mac- 
Bride; he’s gone—and good riddance.” 

Ortho sat before the fire long after supper 
was cleared away, scowling at the flames, 
sucking at his long pipe. He supposed 
Carclew, Teage and the other fools were hav- 
ing their laugh. ‘Ortho Penhale bam- 
boozled, stung.”’ ‘Buck Penhale too clever 
for once.”’ He pictured the merriment in the 
taprooms of the Star and the Ship and lesser 
taverns, bit through the clay stem and hurled 
the pipe in the embers. ‘Oh, well, blast 
them! Let them snigger.”’ 

He took his topcoat from its peg, jammed 
his hat on and slouched out through the 
kitchen. 

Ortho followed the Roswarva footpath till 
he reached the hilltop, and then turned 
sharp to the left across Polmenna Downs. 
It was a bright, starry night, with little 
wind; but what there was had a nip in it, 
and there was a crispness of frost underfoot. 
In the rushes by Polmenna pool a wild duck 
quarked. From the hillside came the thump 
of young rabbits at play. A curlew called. 

He reached thecliffsbetween Pedn Boarand 
Luddra Head, dropped down the broken turf 
terraces till he came to the sheer fall, steadied 
himself against a rock and looked over. The 


gale had blown out. The sea was smooth on 
the surface; but below that sleek veneer the 
ground swell dragged and shouldered, outlin 
ing the coast with a gray blur of breakers, 
beyond which floated long ribbons of foam 
which writhed and contracted with undula 
tions of the swell. 

Seaward of Pedn Boar was a detached 
blur of gray, a pale haze rather—the Twelv: 
Apostles reef, whence came the murmur o! 
eternal surf. Southeast, toward the Wolf, 
a ship’s lights showed like pin pricks in a 
black curtain. 

Ortho mounted astride the rock. To the 
uninitiated he was on the edge of a sheer 
precipice one hundred and thirty feet high, 
but he knew better. There was a way down. 
Time and again, as boys, had he and Fi 
descended this very cliff, the incentive being 
gulls’ eggs. Bohenna had shown them the 
spot, and they had made a point of raiding it 
at least onceevery spring. All that was needed 
was a steady head. 

“‘Let’s see, where was that knob? Oh, yes, 
at the corner.”? Ortho fumbled along the 
rock, clutched the remembered finger hold 
and swung himself over the edge. 


CRAPING along the rock face with his 

toes, he found a niche, set his weight on his 
feet and felt for a second handhold—an ob- 
lique crack in the granite—inserted his fingers 
and lowered himself again. In this manner he 
descended some twenty feet and landed upon 
a little shelf, four feet wide and covered with 
coarse grass. The grass was very nearly his 
undoing; it was wringing wet and slippery as 
ice. Ortho’s feet went from under him as 
though on skates, and he came down in a 
sitting position, both feet dangling over th« 
abyss. 

A cascade of small stones shot into the 
void, and up rose a cloud of gulls, squawkin; 
and wailing. He had not seen them befor 
They had been roosting in the cracks and 
ledges beneath him, but their number must 
have amounted to hundreds. It was as 
though a vast white sheet had been jerked 
off the cliff; the air throbbed with the thresh 
of their myriad wings. 

Ortho wriggled back against the rock face 
and drew breath. “Phew! that was close,” 
he panted. ‘‘ Nearly mincemeat that time.” 

Ortho rose cautiously and, digging his 
heels well in, sidled along the shelf to the left 
It plunged sharply downward, broadening 
as it went and, turning a corner, opened a 
tiny cove—the merest nick in the cliffs, 
barely fifty yards deep and seventy across, its 
entrance guarded by a fantastic pillar of rock 
worn by rain and spray into rough human 
semblance and known to local crabbers as 
the Old Man—‘“‘old” possibly from the lay- 
ers of guano which whitened its poll. 

Ortho followed the shelf inward, treading 
silently in cushions of thrift littered with 
gull down and eggshells. Seams of feldspa1 
striped the cliffs, glistening frostily, and, in 
crevices, the spicy samphire flourished. Sev 
enty feet below, in the black pit that was the 
cove bottom, the restless water gurgled 
among bowlders. One could imagine some 
Jost sea monster prisoned in that pit, chafing 
slimy flanks against the walls, gulping and 
bubbling. 








Ts shelf stopped against a quartz barrier 
nine feet high; but Ortho worked his 
hands and feet into the crack where it split 
away from the main fall and hoisted himsel! 
to the top. On his right hand, piercing the 
sheer wall, was a black hole, a cave mouth, 
some twelve feet in height by five across, 
hidden from above by the overhang of rock, 
from the sea by the Old Man. 

Ortho crouched, listening, every sense 
alert, but could hear nothing except the slow 
drip of seepage from the cave roof, the suck 
and gurgle of the tide below. 

He straightened his back and, stepping 
into the tunnel, whistled three times. No 
answer. He whistled again. 

““Who’s there?” came a hiss from the inner 
darkness. “Speak, or I’ll blow your brains 
out.” 

“Me—Penhale.” 

“Step in—and welcome,” said MacBride. 


(Continued in the March Home Journal) 
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n of Bad Teeth 
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ge TEETH and malnutrition are 
closely associated. In the 
United States 68% of the school 
children have defective teeth : 22.7% 
suffer from malnutrition. (Authori- 
tative figures.) 


Dr. Robert Hugh Rose, in his 
book ‘‘Eat Your Way to Health” 
says, ‘If these defects were con- 
fined to the poor it would not be 
such a reflection upon our concep- 
tion of how to nourish the nation, 
but the rich suffer about the same 
as the poor.” 


When teeth decay, either from 
faulty diet or from lack of care, both 
mental and physical developments of 
the child are retarded. Poison from 
decaying teeth permeates the body. 
Then serious trouble starts. Dread 
diseases may develop. Even life it- 
self may be cut short. 


Many cities have undertaken 
preventive dentistry in the schools. 
Philanthropic organizations have 
taken hold. Big business institu- 
tions are making tooth care com- 
pulsory. It means better work from 
employes, and fewer absences. 


As education advances—as the 
serious effects of unhealthy teeth 
are becoming known—more and 
more forces are combating this 
national defect. Conditions can 
greatly be improved. 


Give the child a chance! 


These New York City school 
children are being given a chance 
to escape the consequences of 
unhealthy teeth. 

Healthy mouths lessen the 
danger of ‘‘catching’’ disease. 
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Don’t wait to counteract tooth trouble 
Prevent It! 


Colgate’s removes causes ot tooth decay 





SMILING TEETH FOR LIFE 


HE time to fight unhealthy teeth is before disease 


sets 


in—not after. 


Give yourself and your 


family a chance to escape disease by the most 
effective and inexpensive method in the world—pre- 


vention. 


Preventive science is the new development in den- 


tistry. 


Its aim is to keep teeth healthy—and teeth 


can be kept healthy only when they are kept clean. 
Healthy teeth are as necessary to beauty as pretty eyes 
and a lovely complexion. 


Causes of tooth decay must be removed—safely. 
Soap and chalk, scientists say, are the best agents yet 
discovered for cleaning teeth safely —and these are 
ingredients of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


“Washes,” Polishes and Protects 


Colgate’s does not scrape teeth clean. It washes them 
gently and thoroughly. Washing action results from 
the mild vegetable oil soap. 
clinging particles of food and the soap washes them 
away. The mouth is left in its normal condition— 
refreshed and clean. 


The chalk removes 


There is no grit in Colgate’s, for grit scratches tooth 
enamel and thus invites decay instead of fighting it. 

















































By MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 


Colgate’s contains no dangerous ingredients. Its 
function is to cleanse and protect. 


The Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and use 
Colgate’s regularly. It is priced as sensibly as it 
is made—25c for the large tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


Free—2 week trial tube 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 906 
199 Fulton St., New York City 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream, 


Name - a 


Address Er 


This offer go0d only in U. S. A. 
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Keep disease 
from your 


baby! 


ERMS of disease may reach 

your baby at every nursing 
time in the ordinary narrow-necked 
bottle! Such bottles are dangerous 
because the narrow neck, the angles, 
and the curves are almost impos 
sible to clean. 

The Hygeia is safe! It is easy to 
wash thoroughly. It is made like a 
drinking glass—with straight sides 
and a wide mouth. It has no neck. 
Every spot in it can be reached and 
thoroughly cleaned—quickly and 
easily. No funnel is needed for filling, 
no brush necessary for cleaning— 
two potential germ-carriers abolished. 

Hygeia makes weaning easy. The 
Hygeia breast is shaped like mother’s. 
It has a rib around the center, to 
prevent collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, is 
patented. Sold at drug stores every- 
where. Ask for it by name. 







The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














This modern, safe nursing bottle 
does away with potential dangers— 
the brush, the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck. Hygeia is shaped like a 
drinking glass. Wash it with a cloth 
and suds. 


geia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 
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speed of short distances, a sloth can 
swim a mile in three hours and twenty 
minutes. Their thick skin and fur 
must be a protection against croco- 
diles, electric eels and perai fish as 
well as jaguars. Why they should 
ever wish to swim across these wide expanses 
of water is as inexplicable as the migration 
of butterflies. One side of the river has as 
many comfortable crotches, as many millions 
of cecropia leaves and as many eligible lady 
sloths as the other. In this unreasonable de- 
sire for anything which is out of reach, sloths 
come very close to a characteristic of human 
beings. ~ 

I:ven in the jungle sloths are not always 
the static creatures which their vegetable- 
like life would lead us to believe, as 
I was able to prove many years ago. 


The. GJungle Sluggard 


(Continued from Page 13) 


she awoke. When she grasped the situation 
she left at once and clambered to the highest 
branch-tip, followed by the male. Then she 
turned and climbed down and across her an- 
noyer, leaving him stranded on the lofty 
branch looking eagerly about and reaching 
out hopefully toward a big green iguana 
asleep on the next limb, in mistake for his 
fair companion. For an hour he wandered 
languidly after her, then gave it up and went 
to sleep. 


one’s clothing for hours in supreme 

contentment. One thing I can never 

explain is that on the ground tl 

baby is even more helpless than h 

parents. While they can hitch them 

selves along, body dragging, lim! 
outspread, until they reach the nearest tre: 
a young sloth is wholly without power to 
move. Placed on a flat bit of ground it rolls 
and tumbles about, occasionally greatly en 
couraged by seizing hold of its own foot or 
leg under the impression that at last it has 
encountered a branch. 

Sloths sleep about twice as much as other 
mammals; and a baby sloth often gets tired 
of being confined in the heart of its mother’s 
sleeping sphere and, creeping out under her 

arm, will go on an exploring ex 
pedition around and around her. 





A young male was brought in by 
Indians and, after keeping it a few 
days, I shaved off two patches of 
hair from the center of its back, 
and labeling it with a metal tag I 
turned it loose. Forty-eight days 
later it was captured near a small 
settlement of Bovianders, several 
miles farther up and across the 
river. During this time it must 
have traversed four miles of jungle 
and one of river. 

The principal difference between 
the male and female three-toed 
sloths is the presence on the back 
of the male of a large oval spot 
of orange-colored fur. To any crea- 
ture of more active mentality such 
a minor distinction must often be | 
embarrassing. In an approaching | 
sloth walking upside down as usual, 
this mark is quite invisible, and 
hence every meeting of two sloths 
must contain much of delightful 
uncertainty, of ignorance whether 
the encounter presages courtship 
or merely gossip. But color or 
markings have no meaning in the 
dull eyes of these animals. Until 
they have sniffed and almost 
touched noses they show no recog- 
nition or reaction whatever. 








(Courtship 


ONCE invented a sloth island— 

a large circle of ground sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, where 
sloths climbed about some sap- 
lings and ate, but principally slept, 
and lived for months at a time. 
This was within sight of my labo- 
ratory table, so I could watch what 
was taking place by merely raising 
my head. Some of the occurrences 
were almost too strange for crea- 
tures of this earth. I once saw a 
courtship which resulted in noth- 
ing more serious than my own 





amusement. ere 





A female was asleep in a low 





The Surest Way 


By KATHERINE EDELMAN 


HE common daily tasks of life 

Seem poor and mean and small, 

And oft we scorn them to respond 
To some alluring call. 


The tasks that lie so close at hand 
Grow irksome to the soul 

And are forsaken for some dream, 
Some visionary goal. 


And yet the surest road to fame, 
To deeds that stir and thrill, 

Is doing the tasks that lie at hand 
With all our strength and will. 





When over two weeks old it has 
| strength to rise on its hind legs 
| and sway back and forth like noth 
ing else in the world. Its eyes are 
only a little keener than those of 
the parent. It is slowly weaned 
from a milk diet to the leaves of 
the cecropia, which the mother at 
first chews up for her offspring. 


eMoather and Babe 


| ONCE watched a young sloth 
about a month old, and saw it 
leave its mother for the first time. 
As the old one moved slowly back 
| and forth, pulling down cecropia 
| leaves and feeding on them, the 
youngster took firm grip ona leaf 
| stem, mumbling at it with no suc 
cess whatever. When finally it 
| stretched around and found no 
soft fur within reach, it set up a 
wail which drew the attention oi 
the mother atonce. Still clinging 
to her perch, she reached out a 
forearm to an unbelievable dis 
tance and gently hooked the great 
claws about the huddled infant 
which at once climbed down the 
long bridge and tumbled headlon 
into the hollow awaiting it. 
When a very young sloth is 
gently disentangled from its 
mother and hooked on toa branch, 
something of the greatest interest 
happens. Instead of walking for 
ward, one foot after the other, 
and upside down as all adult 
sloths do, it reaches up and tries 
to get first one arm, then the other 
over the support and to pull itself 
into an upright position. This 
would seem to be a reversion to a 


time—perhaps millions of years 
| ago—when the ancestors of sloths 


had not yet begun to hang in 
verted from the branches. After 
an interval of clumsy reaching and 
wriggling about, the baby by ac 
cident grasps its own body or 











crotch, curled up into a perfect 
ball, deep within which was en- 
sconced a month-old baby. Two yards over- 
head was a male who had slept for nine 
hours without interruption. Moved by what 
to a sloth must have been a burst of uncon- 
trollable emotion, he slowly unwound himself 
and clambered downward. When close to the 
sleeping beauty he reached out a claw and 
tentatively touched a shoulder. Even more 
deliberately she excavated her head and long 
neck and peered in every direction but the 
right one. At last she perceived her suitor 
and looked away as if the sight was too much 
for her. 

Again he touched her postlike neck, and 
now there arose all the flaming fury of a 
mother at the flirtatious advances of this 
stranger. With incredible slowness and effort 
she freed an arm, deliberately drew it back 
and then began a slow forward stroke with 
arm and claws. 

Meanwhile her gentleman friend had 
changed his position so that the blow swept 
or, more correctly, passed through empty air, 
the lack of impact almost throwing her out 
of the crotch. The disdained one left with 
slowness and dignity—or had he forgotten 
already why he had descended?—and re- 
turned to his perch and slumber, where I am 
sure not even such active things as dreams 
came to disturb his peace. 

The second courtship advanced to the 
stage where the gallant actually got his 
claws tangled in the lady’s back hair before 


Throughout these and other emotional 
crises no sound is ever uttered, no feature al- 
tered from its stolid repose. The head moves 
mechanically and the dull eyes blink slowly, 
as if striving to pierce the opaque veil which 
ever hangs between the brain of a sloth and 
the sights, sounds and odors of this tropical 
world. 

The climax of a sloth’s emotion has noth- 
ing to do with the opposite sex or with the 
young, but is exhibited when two females are 
confined in a cage together. The result is 
wholly unexpected. After sniffing at one an- 
other for a moment, they engage in a slowed- 
up moving-picture battle. Before any harm 
is done, one or the other gives utterance to 
the usual piercing whistle and surrenders. 
She lies flat on the cage floor and offers no 
defense, while the second female proceeds to 
claw her, now and then attempting, usually 
vainly, to bite. It is so unpleasant that I 
have always separated them at this stage, but 
there is no doubt that in every case the un- 
natural affray would go on until the victim 
was killed. In fact, I have heard of several 
instances where this actually took place. 

A far pleasanter sight is the young sloth, 
one of the most adorable balls of fuzzy 
fur imaginable. While the sense of play is all 
but lacking, his trustfulness and helplessness 
are most infantile. Every person who takes 
him up is an accepted substitute for his 
mother, and he will clamber slowly about 


limb, and in this case, convinced 

that it is at last anchored safely 
again to its mother, it confidently lets go 
with all its other claws and tumbles igno- 
miniously to the ground. 

The moment a baby sloth dies and slips 
from its grip on the mother’s fur, it ceases to 
exist for her. If it could call out, she would 
reach down an arm and hook it toward her, 
but simply dropping silently means no more 
than if an entangled bur had fallen from her 
coat. I have watched such a sloth carefully 
and have never seen any search of her own 
body or of the surrounding branches, or a 
moment’s distraction from sleep or food. An 
imitation of the cry of the dead baby will at 
tract her attention, but if not repeated she 
forgets it at once. 

It is interesting to know of the lives of such 
beings as this—chronic pacifists, normal 
morons, the superlative of negative natures, 
yet holding their own amidst the struggle for 
existence. Nothing else desires to feed on 
such coarse fodder; no other creature dis- 
putes with it the domain of the under side of 
branches; hence there is no competition. 
From our human point of view sloths are de- 
generate; from another angle they are among 
the most exquisitely adapted of living beings. 
If we humans, together with our brains, fitted 
as well into the possibilities of our own lives, 
we should be infinitely finer and happier— 
and besides, I should then be able to inter- 
pret more intelligently the life and the phi- 
losophy of sloths! 
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Coachwork qualities and standards differ greatly. But there is never a question 
in the salesroom when the car body bears the Fisher emblem. For buyers today 
accept this mark as the pledge of the world’s foremost coach-makers that 
the body so named represents the very highest value to be had at the price. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT ST. LOUIS 


BODY 
by 


FISHER 
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Grandmothers Old Stone 
Cookie Jar 


NE of the things you love to 

remember is your childhood 

visits to Grandmother’s old stone 
cookie jar. 

I don’t believe you ever were dis- 
appointed, for although Grandmother 
had to stand and roll and cut cookies 
she always found time to do it. 

Today we have an easier, quicker 
way to make cookies than Grand- 


mother had. The cookies on this page 
call for no rolling and cutting. I am 
sure they will gladden the heart of 
any child. 

Save these recipes. When you see 
how quick and easy it is to make 
them you will not let your children 
grow up without Mother’s wholesome 
Crisco Cookies to remember and tell 

















Nut Wafer COOKIES 


Sliced instead of rolled and cut. Use Crisco and see how 
easy it is to cream with sugar. Crisco keeps so long you 
can double this recipe and keep the rolls in the ice box 
a long time, slicing and baking as you need them. 
Grease your pans with Crisco and you won’t need to 
wash them between bakings. 


All measurements levei 


1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup white sugar 

114 cups melted Crisco 
1 teaspoon salt 


8 eggs, well beaten 
2 teaspoons soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon or 
other spices 
5 cups pastry flour, sifted 1 cup chopped nuts 
twice (blanched almonds are best) 


Cream Crisco with sugar. Add eggs slowly mixing thor- 
oughly. Add nuts. Then dry ingredients sifted together 
twice. Shape into roll about 2% to 3 inches in diameter. 
Put in Criscoed pan in ice box overnight. When ready 
to bake, slice and bake in hot oven (425° F.). Makes 
about 75 cookies. 





Caramel or Butterscotch COOKIES 


Another sliced cookie—without nuts. Crisco will keep 
these cookies fresh, too, both before and after baking. 
The flavor improves if they are kept in an air-tight 
container. Try empty Crisco tins and send a Crisco 
can of Crisco Cookies to the boy or girl away at school. 
Grease your pans with Crisco to keep every cookie whole. 


All measurements level 

1 teaspoon salt 

7 cups pastry flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
Follow the method for Nut Wafer Cookies. Makes 
about 125 cookies. 


4 cups dark brown sugar 
1 cup melted Crisco 
4 beaten eggs 





their children about. 
lo . . 





Grandmother’s Old Fashioned 
Ginger COOKIES 


Made the new easy way—no tiresome rolling or cutting. 
Crisco is always ready for instant use and is easy to 
cream with the brown sugar. Grease your pans with 
Crisco and drop the cookies far enough apart to keep 
them round. Crisco saves washing the pans between 
bakings, so you won’t mind using a lot of them. 


All measurements level 


1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup molasses 

14 cup Crisco 

1 egg, beaten 

1 teaspoon ginger 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup sour milk 
41% cups pastry flour 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add molasses 
and ginger, then egg. Dissolve soda in sour milk. Add, 
mix thoroughly. Last add flour. Drop teaspoonfuls of 
the batter on a Criscoed baking pan and bake in a 
medium oven (375° F.). Makes about 50 cookies. 





Grandmother’s Sugar COOKIES 
or Boston Drops 


These cookies are dainty and delicious when made with 
Crisco, Be sure and grease your pans with Crisco and 
save washing them between bakings. 


All measurements level 
34 cup Crisco 
24 cup sugar 
2 eggs, unbeaten 


14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
11% cups pastry flour 


Cream Crisco, add sugar gradually, beat toa light cream. 
Beat in eggs, salt and vanilla. Last add the flour. Stir 
until smooth. Drop by teaspoonfuls on Criscoed baking 
pans about 4 inches apart. Bake in a medium oven, 
375° F., about ten minutes. This makes about 25 cookies. 


To make cooxtks in half the time 



























1 Lay out on your work table and 

measure accurately all the ingre- 
dients the recipe calls for. Get out all 
utensils needed. 


To measure Crisco accurately. If 
one half cup is needed fill cup one 
half full of water, add enough Crisco 
to bring water to the top, drain water 
off. Then follow method given in the 
recipe you are using. 





























Sour Cream COOKIES 


They are delicious when made with Crisco, and Crisco 
helps to make them wholesome, too. 


All measurements level 


2 cups brown sugar 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup Crisco 1 teaspoon soda 
2 eggs 4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup sour cream 416 cups pastry flour 
14 teaspoon salt 1 cup raisins 
1 cup nut meats 


Cream Crisco, salt and sugar together, add beaten 
eggs, nuts and raisins. Mix well and add cream. Add 
all dry ingredients sifted together. Mix well and drop 
by spoonfuls on Criscoed baking pans. Bake in hot 
oven, 400° F., 15 minutes. Makes 50 cookies. 





Chocolate Drop COOKIES 


Grandmother’s sugar cookies with chocolate, nuts and 
raisins added. Try them with afternoon tea, and iced 
tea in summer. Of course, make these with Crisco. 
Grease your pans with Crisco, too, and see your cookies 
come out whole. 


All measurements level 


1 cup sugar V% cup sweet milk 
14 cup Crisco 1% teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs, well beaten 34 cup nuts 
3 squares chocolate from 4% 34 cup raisins 
b. cake 2 teaspoons baking powder 
114 cups pastry flour ¥% teaspoon salt 


Cream Crisco, add sugar. Add eggs and melted choco- 
late. Then add milk, vanilla, nuts, raisins, mix well; 
then add baking powder and flour. Drop by teaspoons 
on hot Criscoed pan and bake in a medium oven 
(375° F.).. Makes about 25 cookies. 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shorten- 
ing manufactured and guaranteed purely vege- 
table, by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U. S. A, 






Crisco also makes 
wonderful cakes and 
pies and is ideal for 
frying. 


al 


en al 








Grease pans with Crisco and stack 


the batter far enough apart to pre- 
vent running together. 
with Crisco. 


When baked, remove to board to 
on the table. Drop spoonfuls of cool. Use the same pans over and 
over without washing. Simply shake 
out possible crumbs and brush over 


©1925 by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





FREE! 200 Tested Recipes 
Gathered from the whole wide world by Miss 
Olive Allen. To secure this cook book free simply 
send your name and address to Section D-2, Dept. 
of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In May, 1923, 
page63,the shingle 
bobwas published ; 
and inJune.1923, 
page 30, the sleek 
cut with bangs. 
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In March, 1923, page 31, 
the cape back, cap sleeve 
and cravat effect were 
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tyle Features in the 


Spotlight Today 


Which We Published a Year Ago and Kore 


%@|V ERY woman who has an ounce of wholesome ambition 
to look her best, to arrive at distinction, and to assert 
good taste in dress, demands three things of any apparel 
that she buys or makes: becomingness, durability and 

sams) lasting style. The first two are not difficult to achieve— 
past experience and one’s family are helpful and unflattering aids— 
but, when ‘‘futures’’ in style are under consideration, we are all 
apt to make mistakes. How can one know the right thing? By 





consulting THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The JouRNAL has a staff of highly trained women who see and 
analyze everything that is launched in Paris and New York. They 
know why certain fashions have succeeded in the past and why 
others have failed, and, by their experience, can tell you with 
absolute certainty what will be smart for at least two seasons. 
Witness these fashion features: Every sketch on this page appeared 
in THE LApIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL from one to three and a half years 
ago, yet they are the outstanding style notes of today. They were 
not in the least extreme at the time of their publication, but were 
just far enough in advance of the mode to make your friends wish 
that they had thought of that touch first. On pages 60, 61, 62, 65, 
67, 68, 71, 72, 74, 79 and 81 of this number are fashions of the 
moment that are equally prophetic of smart ‘‘futures’’ in clothes. 
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In May, 1923, page 
62, appeared this 
advance showing of 
Premet’s high collar. 








In April, 1923, 
page 124, ap- 
peared this stubby 
parasol, which 
Paris cannot ex- 
port fast enough. 
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In January, 1923, page 
59—two years ago ; and 
sleeve length, slanting 


waistline and bordered 
material are still su- 
preme. 


Published on 
page 75 in 
September, 
1922; and still 
the demand is 
Jor flat purses, 
pudgy umbrellas 
and gauntiets. 
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In October, 1921, 
page 51, three and 
a half years ago, 


we forecasted 
bouffant frocks. 





In October, 
1922, page 
67, two 
and a half 
years ago, 
we sug- 


gested the 
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In December, 
1922, page 77, 
the silk kerchief, 
still an impor- 
tant accessory, 


In July, 1922, 
page 52, we 
advocated 
homespun 
plaids and the 
scarf which 
are the rage 
for spring. 
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spring the winter garments of repentance 

fling.”” That’s all very well for poets, who 
are sublimely indifferent about their personal 
adornment; but before we women adopt so reck- 
less a gesture, let’s take an inventory of spring’s 
offerings. It’s a poor policy to snatch the first 
thing offered, just because we feel the urge to 
abandon our winter garments. 

Most of us turn our attention to street clothes 
before any other kind, so it is important to see 


|: WAS a poet who bade us “In the fire of 








Lanvin Georgette Popular at Biarritz Patou 


We Choose Them Slim and Short for Summer 


what the newest and smartest coats, coat-dresses 
and suits are like. We are gratified to find that 


they adhere to that slim and 
straight silhouette which we 
Americans find so becoming. 
And, as American women are 
noted for their pretty feet and 
ankles, it is pleasant also to 
learn that skirts are going to 
be very short —fourteen inches 
from the ground is the truly 


Paris Races 


correct length, though one must adjust length to 
becomingness. Then there’s the new waistline— 


one that sometimes makes the 
skirt occupy only a third of 
the entire dress, so far down 
does it move on _ occasion. 
Waistlines, by the way, are us- 
ually achieved by suggestion; 
seldom does one see an all-the- 
way-round belt. Front ones, 
and back ones, or a few gathers 


Jean Magnin 
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Worn at Biarritz 


that break the line from neck to hem—by such 
means do we designate the waistline fashion 
decrees for us. 

Skirts frequently bear the brunt of trimming. 
To achieve the front treatment, which is an out- 
standing feature, one gathers, knife-plaits, box- 
plaits or drapes the skirt right in the center of 
the front. Tunics still strike a popular note, 
after a winter in which their success was un- 
bounded. An effort is being made to interest us 
in high necks, a step toward which we have 
been led by way of yokes: Round ones, square 
ones, high ones, to which a scarf collar is at- 
tached, are all popular expressions of this style. 

Long sleeves will be far more fashionable 
than short ones for spring; scarfs matching the 


Welly-Saeurs 


dresses will be worn; and buttons are a favored 
trimming. Among the leading materials for 
sports and general wear are kasha, homespun 
flannel, and twill in wools; and plain or printed 
silk crépe, satin, surah, Ottoman and crépe ma- 
rocain in silk. Piqué, following the demand last 
winter for ribbed silks and wools, promises to be 
smart for dresses and coats, and 
will be much used for collars, cuffs 
and vestees. 

As to colors, gray is fast catch- 
ing up with the brown, beige and 
tan shades. Brilliant colors, too, 
are much in evidence—reds, or- 
ange, and either dark or bright 
raven blue. There isa great deal 





Seen at Biarritz 


Premet Bernard 


of natural-colored kasha and of white; much 
navy and some black, orchid and green. 

One of the most interesting offerings is Lan- 
vin’s midseason dress at extreme left of page 60, 
for the little blouse is decidedly new, and the skirt 
with fullness only in the front the last word. 
It is of heavy georgette in a soft shade of green, 
with gray georgette lower sleeves, 
cut in points and edged with silver 
braid. Two rows of silver buttons 
are down the front of the jacket. 
Another view of this frock is given 
in small sketch below on the same 
page, which has figures arranged 


(Continued on Page 186) 
































































































The largest selling 
high grade syrup 
in the 
United States 





Why two syrups are blended 
in Log Cabin 


Those who really enjoy pancakes are the world’s most critical judges of 
syrup. For the golden-brown, tender cakes, they want only a special 
goodness—only a rare perfection in liquid sweet: It is to them that this 
syrup has come as a wholly new delight. 

To produce perfect flavor in syrup, requires special knowledge of one 
of nature’s most delicious gifts—maple sugar. Its full delicacy can be 
secured only by the most skillful blending. 

In Log Cabin Syrup, choice maple sugar from Canada and Vermont 
is combined with granulated cane sugar by the Towle Process. It is by 
this method of blending that the flavor of the maple is so wonderfully 
mellowed and preserved. That is why Log Cabin has become America’s 
Favorite Syrup, used in millions of homes from coast to coast—served 
by representative clubs, hotels and restaurants and on the diners of 
“crack” trains. 

Until you have tried it, you cannot know the whole joy of maple. 
Surprise your family tomorrow with pancakes or waffles and Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup. Watch their eyes grow brighter when they get their 
first taste. Use Log Cabin on Hot Breads, French Toast and Fried 
Mush too. 

The recipe given on this page for Log Cabin Fudge is only one of 
many ways to use this delicious syrup to make foods more tempting. 
Fill out the coupon below and send for the free set of 24 recipe cards. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup comes only in the Log-Cabin-Shaped cans— 
in three sizes. Ask your grocer for a can today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota—the center of North America 


/ ree—A set of 24 recipe cards giving delightful ways, 


both new and old, of using Log Cabin Syrup 
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LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. D-2, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send me the 24 recipe cards as described 
above. 


Name 


Street 





Log Cabin Fudge:—1 cup Log Cabin 
Syrup, 2 cups sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 
% cup milk. Boil all ingredients together 
until a soft ball forms when dropped in 
cold water. Remove from the fire and cool; 


then beat until creamy. Add nuts .if de- 
sired. Roll %4 inch thick and cut in squares 
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r NHE joy with which women everywhere 
are greeting the appearance of plain- 
colored or shaded chiffon frocks is 

tempered with a pang at their expensive- 

ness. As this is due to the careful sewing 
required on these filmy things, we feel that 
the frock above is a perfect solution of the 
problem, for it is put together almost en- 
tirely with machine-hemstitching, and the 
veriest novice need not fear to tackle it. 

Owing to the shading in om- 
bré chiffon, the dress must be 
made on the crosswise, with the 
darkest shades at the bottom, 
so piece it at top in yoke effect, 
the seam coming about two 
inches below V décolletage. If 
you make your dress of double 
material it is more effective; if 
of single, a straight piece of the 
chiffon from six to ten inches 
wide, picoted at both edges, 
should be sewed, with small 
running stitches, under skirt at 
bottom. 





Aw 


4599 Sizes, 16 years, 36 to 42 


In order to have all the godets of the 
single layer flounce in the darkest shade, 
you will need an extra yard of material; for 
flounces across back also, buy another extra 
yard. If you find these flounces are too long 
for you, take a fold in the crosswise center 
of paper piece before cutting. Use metallic 
insertion for outlining them at top; for 
white, yellow, powder blue, soft green or cy- 
clamen chiffon, silver is preferred; gold, on 
the other hand, is more effective against rose, 
powder pink, ‘coral red, orange or yellow 
chiffon. Strong colors are always best in 
shaded chiffon, if for evening wear. 

The frock above is cut in one piece, with 
V or bateau neckline, and is sleeveless. 
Slightly bell sleeves, witha two and a half inch 
cuff, are also provided in the design. In cut- 
ting, pin chiffon first to newspaper, then lay 
design on, and cut through chiffon and paper. 

By using sleeves, you can make a very 
smart daytime frock of plain-colored navy, 
beige, black, gray or red chiffon. Lace dyed 
to match or an openwork silk braid should 
be used to outline the flounces. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 E. 18th St., 


N: Y. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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eauty secret ™ 


in the world 


CGhe oldest beauty secret in the world is not a 
magic formula for renewing the skin overnight, 
or miraculously remoulding the figure in the 
slender proportions of girlhood. Yet it may be 
termed a secret, for although it has been used by 
women in every age, it is still unknown to millions 
of women who have lost—and are losing—the 
beauty which should rightfully be theirs. 


» » . . 


EAUTY—real beauty—comes from within. 

The enemies of beauty—sallowness, a 
“muddy” and flabby skin, premature wrinkles, 
dull eyes—these are but surface evidence of 
conditions which lie deep, beyond the reach of 
surface treatment. 


Beauty is chiefly associated with youth be- 
cause the vital organs of youth—the nerves, 
the digestive system—are usually unimpaired. 
Children live normally, in most homes. They are 
required to eat with discrimination—to observe 
normal hours of rest. They get regular exercise. 
They are not allowed artificial stimulants. With 
careful observance of these tried, common-sense 
rules they emerge into maturity, beautiful. 


Then these restrictions are removed. And 
youth—or most young people—hasten to 
avail themselves of their new freedom. “Free- 
dom,” all too frequently, means disregarding 
the wise rules of health which have been learned 
in school, and enforced at home. It means loss of 
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sleep. It means indulgence in any food which 
tempts the eye—in mealtime beverages 
formerly denied—beverages which contain 
caffein. And the fleeting stimulation of caffein 
is followed, more and more, by headache, sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, digestive disturbances. 

A few brief years of beautiful womanhood. 
Then, for so many, fine lines appear—the 
tentacles of weariness. Sallowness tarnishes the 
skin. Flabbiness of flesh and spirit—an indis- 
position to healthful exercise—have replaced 
the old resilience and buoyancy. With half of 
their lives yet before them, these women have 
lost their most compelling charm—a source of 
their greatest happiness. 


And it could so easily be otherwise! For 
thousands of women, in this age and every 
other, by following the safe, simple rules of 
health they learned in childhood, have re- 
tained their freshness and charm straight 
through the cares and problems of middle life, 
up to the very threshold of old age. 


One of these rules—and a most important 
one—is to avoid the use of caffein. In 2,000,000 
American homes, people do this without sacri- 
ficing the enjoyment and benefit of a hot meal- 
time drink, by using Postum. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
sweetened a trifle, and skillfully roasted. It con- 
tains no trace of caffein or any other artificial 
stimulant. It has a delightful flavor, the flavor 







of roasted wheat—and wheat is 
the best-liked food in the world! 

The oldest beauty secret is 
natural \iving—and that in- 
cludes living without drug stimulation. 
Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator ! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you your first week’s 
supply, free, and my own directions for preparing it in the 
most delicious way. 

“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs 
much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the first week’s 
supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum CereEAt Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L.H.J. 2-25 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 





Instant Postum..... — Check 

Postum CEREAL ..... O pre - 
aa eas sada sven cas eas gacebelegsabenlenterhipnepaallaal 
a a eee ccaueamnngiaeseconvaa 
6 Se OD: 5) RRS 





In Canada, address CaNapIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
ront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 




















Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum is made instantly in the cup by adding boiling 
water. Itis one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 
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The big party 
she missed 





OR months she had 

been looking forward 
to this affair— probably 
the most gala event of the 
winter season. 





And more than that— 
the man who was to take 
her was looked upon as the 
one real ‘‘catch” in her 
SCL. 








A week before the big 
night she felt a dry, rasp- 
ing hitch in her throat. She 
neglected it and kept right 
on going. 





A few days later her 
throat was so inflamed she 
could hardly swallow food. 
And then a rapidly rising 
temperature. 

The doctor ordered her 
to bed—and kept her there 
three days. On the evening 
she wanted most to feel 
fit, she was confined to the 
house like a little old lady 

-and the others were 
dancing. 


Don’t let sore throat throw you 
out of step with winter pleasures. 

Guard against this trouble by tak- 
ing the simple precaution of using 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic, as a 
preventive of throat irritations and 
the more serious ills that so often 
follow. 

Have Listerine handy always in 
your bathroom. It is the ideal, safe 
antiseptic. Its dozens of different 
uses are fully described in the circu- 
lar that comes around each bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louts, U.S. A. 







—the safe 
antiseptic 





LISTERINE 














Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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These are high lights in 
spring fashions: Skirts that 
are short—12 to 14 inches 
from the ground—and that 
‘seem to be the center of trim- 
ming inspiration;  waist- 
lines that grow lower and 
lower; buttons that some- 
times really button, but more 
often just look decorative; 
plaits that admit a blessed 
freedom to the narrow skirt 
but still maintain the correct 
straight silhouette; and scarfs 
that wind about in mysterious 
ways and are always vastly 
becoming. In materials, wool, 
twills, crépes and satins hold 
the center of the slage. 
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Callot Callot Callot Callot 


Wastlines Go Down 
oykirts are Shorter 


(): COURSE these frocks are the last word from Paris, and although lovely 





on their slender wearers, they are equally marvelous for the large woman. 

At left above, an afternoon one of black satin has flounces of plaited 
écru lace set below several rows of écru satin piping. Ecru satin buttons and 
piping trim front panel. A matching lace scarf ties and hangs down back. Next 
is an evening gown, with a diagonal line that does wonders for the matronly 
figure. Back and front are of yellow-green satin and black satin, embroidered in 
crystal and pearl beads. 

A satin-backed crépe dinner dress of cyclamen pink is banded with orchid 
blue. This has the much liked front treatment and a plain back. 

Of navy ottoman silk is the afternoon dress at right above. The new gilet 
front and long lines induced by white ottoman silk bands down front make it ex- 
cellent for the woman of generous proportions. The back is below at right. 
Agnés’ hat, with one of the peaked crowns, is of black satin. 

At lower left are two of the dresses that made an instant hit at Biarritz. The 
first is in two shades of green silk, the upper part a light yellow-green, the skirt 
and scarf a dark olive green. In the thumb-nail at left is the back. A belt 

placed very low shows a late decree of fashion. The second is 









Bernard of beige silk, with brown buttons. 
nm} Bernard’s popular silk or reps tailleur is made in several 
wf I\ (\ } color schemes—brown and beige, black and white and two 
Y\/ N 1] \ shades of green. A front view is in center of small sketch. A 
| lf / / \\ slip of the lighter color shows in the V-shaped opening, and 
| “(Hy N matches the buttons. 


Ever in style is the surplice-cut dress, and when one adds a 


| second diagonal line, as in the frock at extreme right, the result 

Qu is beyond our fondest expectations. The back is perfectly 
\\ plain. This dress was seen at Biarritz in green reps, with cir- 
me. ‘ 





cular motifs of steel rivets and stitching as its only trimming. 






Biarritz 
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or out of town. Her time and energy are conserved; 


: ° her health is protected, no matter how bitterly cold 
O| V] Ce 7 § GO | i1 Ce the day, or how wet and slushy it is underfoot. 
A Ford Sedan is always comfortable—warm and snug 
Con U eC a [© ry a f i} er in winter, and in summer with ventilator and windows 
open wide, as cool and airy as an open car. 
This seasonal comfort is combined with fine looks and 


Ford dependability; no wonder there is for this car so 
wide and ever-growing a demand. 


The woman who drives her own Ford Closed Car 
is completely independent of road and weather con- 









ditions in any season. FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
It enables her to carry on all those activities of the TUDOR SEDAN, $580 °. FORDOR SEDAN, $660 
winter months that necessitate travel to and fro—in COUPE, $520 .. ALL PRICES F. O. B. DETROIT 





Fora 


CLOSED CARS 
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We (ross-Stitch Our New Tunic Blouse 
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Blouse No. 4600 Transfer No. 585 ‘Designed by the Ukrainian Needlecraft Guild 


MILI glow of color and artistry of | red; black, scarlet and gold on soft tan or 


design, typical of embroidery from _ beige; tan, black and henna on brown; and 
the Near East, has never had a_ a shade lighter than Gobelin blue, Gobelin 
i) more happy blending than on the blue and one shade darker than Gobelin 





tc: #] smart tunic blouse above, of silk 
répe, flannel, kasha or twill, in sizes 16 
vears, 36 to 46. Blouse is worn over black 
atin slip. Cross-stitch alone is used, and 
the various color combinations for different 
olored backgrounds have been worked out. 

Scarlet, gold and Gobelin blue are used on 
black; black, gold and Copenhagen blue on 


blue on gray. 
Transfer the design to material as directed 
on the design envelope, and cross-stitch in 
six-strand mercerized cotton No. 117. In 
the diagram below, the first color mentioned 
in each combination is used 
wherever light double crosses 
appear, the second wherever 
there are heavy 
black crosses, 
and the third 
wherever there 
are light single 
crosses. 


A key tothe color used 

in above design, as 

explained in accom- 
panying article. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 


: = Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 










































“Julie’s a Wonder! 


ie 


By MARJORIE ADAMS 


HE. town-people see Julie going down the 

street in a dress that’s like burnt maple 
for color and Fifth Avenue for smartness. 
“‘Julie’s a wonder!”’ they say. 

Ask her (if you can catch her when those 
laughing eyes aren’t laughing too much) how 
she’s earning enough to dress herself and 
mother and sister beautifully to take 
little joy-trips where they’ve always wanted 
and is hi aving fun doing it! 
Chances are she’ll say, “Oh 4 got tired of 
ginghams and serges. Don’t you think just 
getting tired of ginghams and serges is 
enough?” 

But later, out comes the pathetic little 
story of drab dresses that had fairly made 
her cringe. She wanted bright things, she 
says. Gold in them, tawny yellow, bluish 
mists. Not only for herself, but for her 
mother and her grade-school sister. She had 
little money; not much notion of styles or 
right silhouettes. But she earned it, Jear ned 
it in happy night-time hours after working i in 
an office by day. 

“How?” you ask, and then she’ll say, 
quite simply, “The Woman's Institute.” 


to go 


HEN perhaps she leads you down a dar- 

ling hallway to a bright wing of the house, 
and opens a door. “T want to show you the 
dresses first.” But you scarcely hear her in 
your amazement. You are staring at a rose 
silk, looped with cloth of silver; or a gold 
and orange satin with scalloped flounces and 
yellow beads; or a dull reddish-violet like 
crushed grapes, touched with lavender chif- 
fon. And slighter things—demure with lace 
berthas; a blueness edged with snowy fur; 
a laciness under a straight black velvet 
smock. Richness in that simple, clean, gay 
little room where Julie stands looking at you, 
laughing! 

“T’ve been making mostly evening things 
this last year,” she explains. “T design them 
myself.” 

“But how?” you insist. 


Then out rushes the story. “I wanted 
beautiful dresses—dresses that were more than 
clothes with price- tags on them. So I sent a 
coupon to the Woman’s Institute. 


“And I'll never forget the night I stood 
before my mirror and tipped it slowly, slowly, 
so as to see every inch of the first lovely party 
dress I’d ever made. Lessons put a kind of a 
spell upon me. I’d work way into the night, 
stopping only when mother would come to 
my room and insist that I go to bed. 


OU know what the Institute does. It 

starts you making things you want 
most . . . shows you the loveliest, easiest, 
quickest way to make them. My new clothes 
cost less than anything attractive I could get 
ready-made—much less—and were far more 
becoming. It was fun making things for 
mother too. She had never had such good- 


looking clothes. And the precious things I 
could produce out of almost nothing for ’Liza- 
beth! The girls at the office begged me to sew 
for them. The Institute helped in every way; 
helped me copy high-priced things in windows; 
taught me to make without bothering about 
patterns. I turned out dresses so fast I won 
customers as much by speed as workmanship 

Institute methods are surprisingly quick! And 
the first year’s earnings seemed like a fortune. 

“T soon saw that I could give up the office 
work entirely. So I started a shop. The 
Institute helped with that too. Oh, they’re 
the loveliest people! They taught me wonder- 
fully of color, style, harmony, little tricks of 
trimming. I had more orders than I could 
handle. 

“People ask if I’m happy. Do you think 
they need to ask? I’m doing what I like best 
to do and getting paid for it. The Institute 
keeps on giving me the friendliest help. Their 
magazine, Fashion Service, lets me know the 
coming modes. We have the clothes we want— 
mother, ’Lizabeth and I. A lot of luxuries we 
couldn’t otherwise afford. And—come meet 
mother! Then I'll show you the silvery gray 
coat I’ve just finished for her, and ’Lizabeth’s 
whole wardrobe.” 


Nv ANY, many Institute members are “doing what 
4" they like best to do and getting paid for it.” 
Some are making dresses for friends just when they 
want extra money making dresses as attrac- 
tive as rich ready-mades at a cost startlingly low. 
Others, like Julie, have opened costume shops, or 
are designing. Perhaps they show babies’ white 
soft things, or school frocks, or evening gowns. 


Some are personality experts. They can tell just 
by looking at a woman the colors, styles, materials 
she should wear to make her far better looking than 
her mirror has ever told. 


-. 


An attractive 32-page booklet tells how quickly 
the Woman’s Institute can teach you, too, all of 
costume art. How you can create, with me thods so 

easy you almost marvel at your own skill. You can 
make an evening gown in an hour a smart 
sports dress in 57 minutes . a becoming 
housedress in even less time! You can fashion 
daring bits of adornment with twists of ribbon and 
lace. You can learn everything of dressmaking- 

and learn it swiftly. Save surprisingly. Earn! Just 
this coupon will bring to you by return mail the 
whole story of what the Woman’s Institute can 
teach you to do. You will enjoy it, and it’s free. 
Don’t you want to send for the booklet now? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-P, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 32-page booklet. I am most inter- 
ested in learning— 

O Home Dressmaking 

O Professional Dressmaking 
O Millinery 

O Cooking 
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Every day 


a different use for 
PREMIER 





Mors than a million women 
use Premier because it is so 
appetizing, so healthful, so 
deliciously flavored. When 
the unexpected guest comes, 
when they want something 
for Sunday night supper, 
when they are having com- 
pany, they get out the helpful 
Premier booklet and make any 
one of a dozen delicious dish- 
es, appropriate to the occasion. 
Salads, sandwiches, cream 
sauces, egg dishes—all are im- 
proved and made daintier by 
the addition of Premier Salad 
Dressing. Send for free recipe 


book today. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT se wanuss 


S COLOR PRESER 


& COMPANY pe ie re 
New YORK 
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[\" SALAD: 
| DRESSING . 
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Stuffed Eggs a la Premier are a great 
improvement over the ordinary kind. 


remier 


Salad DRESSING 
TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 
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Z=ee|APPY that costume which 
s4| hath no mystery—while it 
3] is being made! Then is the 
time we want every line to 
be simple, every element of 
danger in construction or 
trimming eliminated; and 

ierot=4e| the four frocks above for the 
young girl undoubtedly fulfill these require- 
ments. Their smartness, too, is so indisputa- 
ble that it is hard to believe no French 
label is neatly tacked inside. 

An exceptionally lovely party frock is the 
one at extreme left. It is of pistache-green 
taffeta or crépe de chine, with a bertha of 
tannish-yellow lace and loops of powder- 
pink taffeta ribbon hanging from neck to 
hem. The bodice is slightly fitted at each 
side and the straight skirt is gathered 
and joined to the bodice at a low waist- 
line. For evening wear it is sleeveless, but 
the design also includes long, dart-fitted 
sleeves, if one wants to make it in sober 














colors, for daytime wear. Skin-colored stock- 
ings are worn, and if the fortunate possessor 
is fourteen or sixteen, flat-heeled, soft, black 
leather ballet slippers—favorites in many 
fashionable boarding schools—are suggested. 
At the exalted age of eighteen silver kid slip- 
pers will probably be chosen. 

A jewel of a dress made in a jiffy, aptly 
describes the one second from left—a stun- 
ning plaid flannel or homespun cut in one piece 


Ce at a 


























with but one seam at left side of back. Two 
pockets are finished with flat braid or leather, 
and as leather promises to be a feature, why 
not have the collar of leather too? Sleeves 
may be short with turned-back cuffs. 
Homespun, kasha and flannel are favorites 
for sports and general wear this spring, and 
any one of these materials is sure to make a 
success of the one-piece frock second from 
right. If the dress is red, use black satin 
ribbon for eyelet lacing; if white, red or 
black would be smart. The front is fin- 
ished with a facing and turned back to form 
revers. Kimona sleeves are lengthened by 
one-piece sections gathered at wristbands. 
Galalith buttons outline slashed pockets. 
Of light gray wool cashmere or kasha is 
the tunic frock at extreme right, which is 
worn over a pimiento-red silk-crépe slip, 
and uses the same vivid color for its wide 
suéde belt, buttons, cuffs, collar and tie. 
Long one-piece, dart-fitted sleeves, or short 
ones, have turned-back cuffs. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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An ABUNDANT SUPPLY IS NOT PROHIBITIVE 
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Good Hostess— 
Plenty of Cannon Towels 


“THANK goodness,” you say to yourself when 
you have closed the door, “Louise isn’t sav- 
ine with her towels.” 

\nd you note with satisfaction that here is 
10 ostentatious array of futile and ornamen- 


> — 


linens, but towel-racks and shelves heaped 
with the same kind of snowy, attractive and 


DN 


erviceable Cannon towels you have in your 
own well-ordered home. And instantly you 
feel, somehow, that you will find Louise’s serv- 
ants to be efficient, her dinners simple and 


CANNON TOWELS’ 3 


te “Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less Ly ae 
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Cannon bath Ny, hy 

towels are made % "ms 

with fast-colored ag 

orders—plain bands ““*. 

r in the loveliest designs i 
and in all white. 
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irreproachable, her whole house with that 
happy air of comfort which distinguishes the 
homes of people who really know how to live. 
Because they are made primarily for serv- 
ice, Cannon towels are naturally the choice 
of homes like this. Women who purchase 
them know they will withstand vigorous 
usage and constant laundering. And that an 
abundant supply is not prohibitive in cost. 
Quality for quality, as compared with other 
towels, Cannon towels are amazingly low priced. 
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Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towel 
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Because of the tremendous production of the 
Cannon mills (they are the largest in the world), 
you can buy more Cannon towels for the money 
than any other kind. In Cannon bath towels, you 
may choose almost any size, weight or weave you 
want. And in huck towels for hands and face, 
there is an equal variety. Buy them singly or 
by the dozen at prices ranging from 25 cents to 
$2.00 each. Ask for them by name at any Dry 
Goods or Department Store. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 55 Worth Street, New York City. 








Huck tow- 

els for face 
and hands— 
in any size or 
style you want. 





















































T you like “Corn-on-the-cob” youcan’t 

help liking Mazola—for this pure, 
wholesome salad and cooking oil is pressed 
from the hearts of full-ripened corn kernels. 
It is as delicious and good to eat as the 
corn from which it comes. 


aie you find the modern, progressive 
/ housewife you are certain to find an enthusiastic 
‘\/ user of Mazola.-Why? 


Because Mazola shortens cake so that it is better 
grained, light as a feather—without crumbling. 


In richness, a Mazola-made cake is equal to one made 
with butter, yet Mazola costs less and you use less. 
Mazola contains no moisture—you use 4 to less 
Mazola than you would use butter. 


it is a pleasant thought too, to 

know that Mazola is not a grease 
and does not make fried foods greasy. It is a whole- 
some, pure oil—so palatable and health-giving that 
many mothers regularly give a spoonful or two to their 
growing children. 
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TuE New beautifully illustrated 
sixty-four page Corn Products 
Cook Book containing more than 
a hundred valuable recipes. Write 
to the Corn Products Refining 
Company, Dept. 12, Argo, Ill. 
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Palm Beach Accessories Launched at Biarritz. 





y is worn with Agnes’ black felt 

/ hat on which is black and gold 
/ tinfoil cut to resemble feathers. 
N 


Just like a boy’s is the nex 
haircut above, which is most 
becoming to young or thin 
faces. So is this way of 
wearing the soft silk scarf. 

















Above, an intriguing little hat 
of scarlet, with two tiny snow- 
shoes of scarlet silk at one 
side. The beads are of square- 
cut glass, held by silver links. 


At right, a long scarf, folded 
crosswise, is of white fulgu- 
rante tinted with green at the 
ends and painted with red, 
pink, purple and green flowers. 
Callot designed the earrings of 
gold beads and tubes, and 
Perugia the gold leather slip- 
pers, which are newer than 
brocade ones. At extreme right, 
a black scarf with white facing, 
tied in the popular cravat style, 





























Above, a white linen sac frock 
with plaited white satin pockets 
and a very wide white suede belt. 
Bright red is the hat, organdie 
jabot, beads and the gauntlet 
lining to the smart white gloves. 
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The only sweater 
worn at Biarritz— 
but much worn— 
was that above. It 
was in bright colors 
over black or white 
dresses, or in match- 
ing colors with beige, 
green or rose frocks. 
At right, a Rodier 
cashmere scarf meas- 
ures 67 by 11 inches, 
including ends 16 
inches deep, when 
Sinished. 









Two black imitation 
pearl beads with a white 
one between are strung on 
a silver chain almost as 
jine as a silken thread. 

















A tiny hat of leopard-spotted 
velour is a smart finish to the 
costume below of beige crépe 
de chine. This combines two 
popular features—a_ plain 


yoke and plaits—and calls 


attention to Callot’s new suéde 
belt, double in back and tied 
casually at the side front. 
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Stop 
Wasting 
Tea 


TAO TEA 
BAIS 








It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old haphazard 
manner.* No more guess work—no 
messy tea leaves to clean up. 





The Tao Tea Ball way. Handy 
gauze balls—the modern, safe way 
of packing and serving. One Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups—according to 
strength desired—of an always uni- 
form and more delicious tea. The 
finest tea you ever tasted. 


3 SIZES > te 
TAC TEA 
A Stee ees 






an Ball ti 
SUPREME QUALITY 


Three generations of experts have 
labored to produce this supreme 
Flowery Orange Pekoe tea. Blended 
from tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of tea plants of the finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Good Hotels everywhere serve Tao Tea 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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MecCutcheon’s 


New Dress Fabrics 
for Spring 


Samples mailed free on request 
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ERE ARE FABRICS to start you planning 

your Spring frocks at once! And the 
needs of the younger generation are not 
forgotten, either. New colors and designs, 
novel weaves as well as the old favorites— 
whatever fabric you want, you'll find it at 
McCutcheon’s. Although our stock of all 
these fabrics is enormous, in order to be 
sure of getting what you want, send for 
samples—today! 


English Prints—Quaint small designs in 
almost fifty different color combinations. 
Durable and attractive for house dresses, 
children’s garments and many other uses. 
BL ATIOMOS RVIGE s 5 .665cis 3 op drterca x5 55ca yd. 


Regent Prints—This imported fabric comes 
in many different designs and color com- 
binations. 36 inches wide...... 75c a yd. 


Canton Crepe (Silk and Cotton) — For 
tunics and dresses. In smart Roman stripes 
as well as inthe fashionable foulard designs. 
56 INCNES WIG: 3c soss ee eo $1.25 a yd. 


Ginghams—New stripes, checks and plaids 
as well as solid colors. 32 inches wide 
50c, 75c, $1.25 a yd. 


English Broadcloth—In white or colored 
grounds with Roman stripes of contrasting 
colors. Very smart! 36 to 38 inches wide 

$1.25 to $1.75 a yd. 


Irish Dimities— Dots, stripes, checks, scrolls 
and printed floral effects in solid colors and 
in all white. 32 inches wide..... 65c ayd. 


Dress Linens—Soft “non-krush” weaves in 
white and in thirty-five new spring shades. 
Pre-shrunk and standard McCutcheon 
quality. 36 inches wide....... $1.25 a yd. 


Dress Flannels—For street, business or 
sport frocks. Roman stripes, checks, novelty 
effects and new solid colors. 27 to 54 in. 
1 fs | re ae UES $1.85 to $5.50 a yd. 


Japanese Hand-Loom Crepe — Woven 
to our order in Japan. In almost every 
solid color and in white. Two qualities. 30 
WACHOS WIKC... 654555595 8 50c, 65c a yd. 


Still Many Other Fabrics 


French Sateens, Challis, Devonshire Cloth, 
Cretonnes, French Novelty Weaves, All- 
white Fabrics of every kind, and a full 
range of “Everfast Fabrics.” 


Send for Samples 


We have samples of the fabrics described 
above, allready to send you. Just write and 
let us know what fabrics you want to see, 
and they will be mailed at once. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 56 
345 —5th Avenue, New York City 

















Kimono No. 4558 
Transfer No. 581 


ayeerall TH the appearance last summer 
la 41 of elaborate pajama suits on the 
3) beach at the Lido and other Euro- 
{o4| pean resorts, and with Mrs. Host- 
SIMIC ess right here in America attired in 
quite informal garb to receive her most inti- 
mate friends at tea, the negligee has come 
into a prominence heretofore unknown to it. 
Dashing young matrons who revel in exotic 
effects and dowagers who love their leisure 
rejoice at the transition! Meanwhile, we 
conservative, ordinary folk who choose to 
wear negligees only in the privacy of our 
rooms or by exigency of Pullman and hotel, 
profit by the extra attention which Paris is 
conferring upon all informal creations. Wit- 
ness the dreams of designs on this page, for 
instance—straight from French salons and so 
simple that every housewife can copy them. 
Can you conceive anything more lovely 
than the embroidered kimono at the left, 
made of orchid silk crépe and lined with the 
same material in soft rose? The embroidery 
is in darker shades: violet, pistachio green, 
and gold with the buds in light yellow and 
rose. Another stunning color combination 
for this design is coral lined with black, and 
the embroidery in fuchsia and black. 
This kimono is made of four straight 
pieces of silk and closes in surplice style at 
left side front. The sleeves are wide, straight 



























Skirt No. 2796 


Matinee No. 4560 = 


4 











Negligee No 4559 


ure Pu, 


osmart Lines and Easy Secving in Practical Kegligees 


bands left to hang free, except where attached 
to the garment from front to back. All of 
these negligees or kimonos are. in sizes 16 
years, 36, 40 and 44 inclusive. 

A woman would not be human if she did 
not envy the fortunate possessor of the little 
dressing sack or matinee sketched in the cen- 
ter above. Marvelous to relate, the entire 
dressing sack is only one straight piece of 
material, with a blouse effect in back. It 
is made from peach velvet-brocaded chiffon, 
trimmed around all edges with matching 
marabou and girdled with gold ribbon. The 
blouse effect is achieved by the way in 
which each straight side front is attached to 
the lower edge of back. One charm of the 
little matinee lies in its surplice closing, which 
is arranged so that the under point of the 
jacket shows exactly in line with the upper 





one. Another pretty combination for the 
sack is light bluish-mauve chiffon over pink 
satin, both pieces cut according to the de- 
sign. Pink marabou or ostrich banding is 
lovely for trimming and orchid satin ribbon 
for the narrow belt and rosettes. 

For soft, slenderizing lines, the negligee to 
the right above wins all medals. Its surplice 
closing at the left side is held in proper place 
by one covered button, and the armholes for 
the three-quarter length sleeves are quite 
deep. A subtle touch, characteristic of the 
French, is a group of gathers at each side of 
the front section, where it is seamed to the 
back at the low waistline. They are incon- 
spicuous, while they are responsible for that 
ever-sought effect in a negligee—conforming 
to the figure “just enough.” Heavy rose 
crépe de chine is chosen for this garment, and 
its only trimming is gold insertion, which runs 
entirely around the edge and down the 
shoulders to the plaiting on sleeves, which is 
topped by the gold. For a general utilitarian 
garment to be worn for every day or while 
traveling, nothing could be more suitable 
than this design made up in black silk crépe 
lined with black China silk. You will sur- 
prise yourself by the short time in which you 
will make any one of these “informals,”’ and 
they are guaranteed to be the env¥ of your 
most discriminating friends. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Skirts, 30 cents; Matinees, 30 cents; Negligees, 40 cents; Kimonos, 40 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Touring Car $525 
Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels 
$25 Additional 


Roadster $525 


Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels 
$25 Additional 


Coupe $715 


Balloon Tires and Dise Wheels 
Standard Equipment 


Coach $735 
Balloon Tires and Special 
Artillery Wheels 
Standard Equipment 


Sedan $825 
Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels 
Standard Equipment 
All prices 
F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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You Can Be Proud of A Chevrolet 


You can be proud of its appearance— 
of the comfort and refinements it affords. 


The Chevrolet sedan is a truly beauti- 
ful car. Its handsome Fisher body is 
finished in richly harmonious colors, the 
lower panels and hood in aquamarine 
and the upper panels and fenders in black. 


And this is the famous Duco finish 
whose lustre and color last almost in- 
definitely, withstanding very hard usage. 


The interior is finished in fine quality 
rich velours. It is equipped with the 
new one-piece VV type windshield and 
automatic windshield wiper. 


The sedan is typical of the complete line 
of new Chevrolet models, all of which 
combine fine quality of construction, de- 
pendable performance, unusual economy 
and low purchase price—remarkable 
examples of quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Doubles the Wear 





LASTIC webbing has an im- 
portant usefulness in every- 
day things you wear. 

It is the very life of Corsets, 
Brassieres, Hose Supporters, Gar- 
ters, Suspenders, Sanitary Belts, 
Athletic Supporters, Surgical Ap- 
pliances. 

We make the best elastic that 
can be made—EVERLASTIK. We 
put in it heavy rubber strands 
that resist wear. We weave it 
in sturdy, durable construction. 
When Everlastik is used in any of 
the articles listed above it means 
the manufacturer has chosen the 
best elastic for its special purpose. 

The trade-mark Everlastik 
stamped on the back of the elastic 
is your assurance of long wear, 
quality performance. Always look 
for this trade-mark when buying 
anything made of elastic. 


GREEN REELS 


Notion Everlastik is displayed 

on Green Reels in Department 

Stores. Watch for this color. 
It stands for freshness. 


Send fora free sample of Everlastik 
so that you may look below the 
surface and see why it wears longer. 


Mail the coupon NOW 


EVERLASTIK, INC. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Elastic Webbing in the World 


1107 Broadway, New York 


EVERLASTIK, INc. 
1107 Broadway, New York City 


I would like to see what Ever- 
lastik looks like. Please send me 
a free sample, also your book- 
let, “How to Make it Snappy”. 


Name 


Address 











Our First Spring Dress Will be on Tailored Lines 


Advance spring show- 
ings indicate that fabric 
is the most important 
item, because lines are 
still straight and there 
is less trimming than 
usual. Choice of proper 
material goes a long 
way in tailored clothes 
especially ° Homespu ny, 
kasha, flannel, all varie- 
ties of twill, heavy silk 
crépe, and the ribbed 
silks are favorites for 
such suits and dresses; 
homespuns, kashas, 
twills, suédelike cloths, 
and silk Ottomans are 
among the best for coats. 






































4579 


VERYTHING favors 
a tailored spring- 
time — simple lines, 


long-wearing fabrics, button 
and leather trimming, and 
mild-weather forecasts. Not 
only the business woman 
and the athletic type, but as 
well the social butterfly and 
the housewife will want some 
tailored things. Inthe smart 
designs on this page the 
stouter woman, too, can find 
her Mecca, for sizes run as 
high as 50, and are planned 
to appear nearer 15. 

The two designs at top of 
page come in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44, and both allow 
short sleeves, as shown in 
the thumbnail backs. The 








Slip, 4305 
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Every conceivable color 
combination is to be 
used in plaids and 
Stripes this spring, the 
stripes—many of them 
in broken effect—being 
newer, In solid colors, pi- 
miento and rust shades, 
tans, browns, and greens 
are preferred for tailored 
wear. 
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Dress, No. 4553 Transfer, No. 582 


4588 


tunic blouse may be three- 
quarters or seven-eighths 
length, and is worn over a 
separate slip—sizes 16 years, 
36 to 48; and it may have 
round or V-shaped neck, as 
well as the one slashed for 
closing. Natural-colored 
kasha over black satin is sug- 
gested for it. Navy twill is 
recommended for No. 4576, 
with rust grosgrain ribbon tie 
and belt of the material, 
which extends across the 
back only. 

Left to right below, the 
matron’s admirable one 
piece dress (No. 4579) has a 
shield worn under the turned- 
back revers. Its sizes are 16 
years, 36 to 50. One of the 
new striped or plaid vestees 
is worn with dress No. 4593, 
which buttons down entire 
front. The design is in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46, as does the 
coat to right above. 

The other one-piece dress 
(No. 4553) is in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44, and uses 
transfer 582 for the em- 
broidery. It has a “ differ- 


ent” scarf collar, and the two side seams of skirt come toward 
the back. The easily made coat may be three-quarters or full- 
length; it has two slashed pockets. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapirs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Slips, 25 cents. 
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PUFFED PUFFED 























A fair deception 


Children think these fairy grains are confections — you know they’re whole wheat 


HY coax children to eat foods that are “good for them’’? 
Why distract a child’s appetite by commanding they be eaten? 
Thousands of mothers have learned how unnecessary that is. 
How much better it is to give children the food they need in a 


form that they love. 
* * # 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with the lure of a confection. 
Crisp and toasty grains, steam exploded to eight times their natura] 
size; gay as the morning, and with the rich flavor of nutmeats 
Children revel in this most delightful of cereal foods. 

Isn’t it better then to give them this than less attractive foods, 
which contain but the same food elements? Bran, minerals; and 
when served with milk, the vitamines, all three; you'll find here 
in luscious combination. 

Serve every day in every way you can. Try as a breakfast dish 
with cream or milk, or half and half. Serve as a joyous adventure 
with cooked or fresh fruit. Mix with melted butter to replace too 
much sweets. Give at bed-time as the ideal night-time dish. 





Puffed Rice, too 


Rice steam exploded like the wheat—“The 
Enchanted Breakfast” in a million homes; 
a delightful alternate with Puffed Wheat. 














































Quaker Puffed Wheat 








Quaker Puffed 








The Quaker Oats Company 
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amazing success 


in the history of | 
household 
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Oh, ho! I’m ¢Soaker’’ Bubble. <7 Sh! Iam ‘Boiler’? Bubble. Ha! Iam ‘‘Rinser’’ Bubble OF 
Just watch me in the tub! I seldom work at all. I chase the whole dirt clan, 
You rest—let me dissolve that dirt; My brothers do the hardest job; I rinse them all out in a flash— 


Then you'll not have to rub! But if you need me, call! Just catch me if you can! 






© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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.makes housework shorter and easier 

















“Never before has a soap-product 
been adopted so quickly by so 


many women. They have named 
it ““White Magic”— see how it 
saves your time and strength. 




















i pee of you who read this already Leaves no soap-particles, no yellow stains, 
know and use CHIPso. no soap odors or soapy tinge. 


But you may not know that millions of Lessens the contact of your hands with soap 
other women throughout the country who | and hot water. ResuttT: Better protection 
have also been bothered by the hand-chipping for your hands. 

and melting of cake-soap and other time- 
taking methods now know Cuipso. They 
not only use it, but they feel exactly as you 
do about it—that it is one of the most re- 
markable and economical helpers ever of- 
fered to make housework easier. 


Cleans (by the modern method) wood- 
work, floors, bathroom porcelain, and every- 
thing else that needs cleaning. Resutt: No 
more hard rubbing or worn surfaces. 


More than merely a matter 
In every state of the Union and in of adopting a new soap 
every province of Canada, this wonderful, 
economical new soap, ready for instant suds 
in laundry and kitchen, with its quick, al- 
most magic cleansing, is providing what 
every woman has long been hoping for! 


When you take CHIPso into your home, 
you do a great deal more than adopt a new 
soap. 

By letting Curpso help you, you find, 
at once, more time and strength for those 


CHIPSO cuts work in two— who look to you for cheer and encourage- 
saves your time and strength ment. When that little fellow who needs 
your care has come running with his eternal 

CHIPSO— questions and demands, hasn’t it been hard, 


Makes rich, foamy suds the instant hot water sometimes, to do what he asked? And the 
is poured on it—no lumping or delay as in cost, in time and strength, of having your 
the case of powders. ResuLr: Saves time, home neat and clean and cheerful for your 
bother and fuel formerly required for chip- husband—hasn’t it been too great? 
ping, shaving and melting soap. 


















With Curpso to help, your smiles will 
Cleanses quickly and safely in your tub, be more natural, your strength will be more 
dishpan or washing machine. ResuLtT: genuine—not merely “nerve.” The real 
Clean, snow-white clothes and gleaming ‘you’ will have a better chance to show 
dishes. No more hard rubbing of soap on _ itself in all its charm and beauty. 
clothes, except in extreme cases of ground- 
in dirt; less frequent boiling; colors, fabrics, 
and china decorations unharmed. 


You need not go another day without 
CHIPso—its generous blue package with 
the orange stripe, in two big sizes, awaits you 
Rinses out promptly and thoroughly.RESULT: now at your grocer’s. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
However you wash—Whatever you clean— 
CHIPSO makes it easier. 
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Well, well! I’m ‘*Washer’’ Bubble. Hello! I'm called ‘*Dish’’ Bubble. Good day! I’m ‘Scrubber*’ Bubble. 
Put me in your machine. ‘Save time!"* ‘That job is mine. f do my work on floors— 

I make the grandest, richest suds, Just lead me to your dishpan—whee! And have you woodwork, bathtubs, chairs, 
And swish! ‘The clothes are clean! Watch glass and dishes shine! That need a scrub? I’m yours! 
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Pompeian Night Cream brings 
beauty while you sleep 


ad type of skin is bene- 
fited by the use of Pompeian 
Night Cream, and its consistent 
use when preparing your toilette 
for the night will bring gratifying 
results. 

Pompeian Night Cream should 
always be used for cleansing the 
skin—a thorough cream-cleans- 
ing is essential once a day to keep 
your skin in healthy condition. 


And if your skin is inclined to 
be dry, use this fine, pure cream . 
as your powder base. 


When you cleanse your skin, 
use this cream as lavishly as you 
desire. I often find that women 
use too little cream really to dislodge the dirt. The drier 
your skin, the more cream you can use with profit to 
the beauty of your skin. 





































Be sure every bit of skin to be cleansed has its share 
of the cream. Rub it in gently to dissolve it, so that the 
nourishing oils will soften your skin while they draw out 
the tenacious dirt of the day. After a few minutes you 

\\ will find that the cream has turned to a 
grayish oily substance. This is because 
the cream is taking up the 
oil and drawing it from 
your skin. 





After a few minutes 
wipe it off with a soft 
clean cloth. Never rub 
your face hard—always 
treat the skin of your face 
and neck as delicately as 
you would the finest silk. 
The soil that comes off 
on the cloth after this 
treatment will show you 
how wonderful Pompeian 
Night Cream is as a 
cleanser. 


Its nourishing quality:— Remember that your face is 
constantly exposed to the wind, the dust, and the drying 
air of heated houses! 


After a thorough cleansing at night leave slight traces 
of Pompeian Night Cream on your face and neck—it 
will nourish the skin and soften it while you sleep. It is 
most effective, too, in healing chapped skin. 


in Canada). 


Pompeian Night Cream, 60c jar (slightly higher 
z= 
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GET THIS 1925 


POMPEIAN ART PANEL 
“BEAUTY GAINED IS LOVE RETAINED” 


size 714 x 28 


This panel, done in color by a famous artist, is 
a beautiful picture to frame, or to use as a dec- 
orative panel. The charm and the romance of 
the subject are brought out in soft, rich colors, 
harmonious in any surroundings. 


This panel would cost at least 50c in an art store. 
We will send it to you for only 10c with samples 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream 
(vanishing), and Night Cream (cleansing and 
skin-nourishing), so you may become acquainted 
with these wonderful products. 


With these samples you can make many inter- 
esting beauty experiments. 


Send for the shade 


of powder that best matches your skin. 


ere 
























ompedas 
NIGHT CREAM 









February, 1925 


You will find Beauty for your Skin 
in these creams... . Hn feonssHl 





Specialiste en Beauté 


Pompeian Day Cream adds 


loveliness to your skin 


gone wip you think it is difficult 
to keep an oily skin from “shin- 
ing’’—but that may be because you 
have never learned just how to use 
Pompeian Day Cream! I want to 
tell you. Its correct use will give 
your skin that desirable little “‘peach- 
bloom” finish that we all find so 
beautiful. 


How you should use Pompeian 
Day Cream: You should always use 
this delicate vanishing cream a/ter 
you have cleansed your skin thor- 
oughly. Pompeian Day Cream is 
invaluable to a woman with oily skin 
at all hours of the day. 


It takes the ‘“‘shine’’ away, even 
if you do not use much powder, 
and forms a perfect base for your powder whether you 
powder lightly or lavishly! It is a vanishing cream and 
should be applied in small quantities at a time, using 
quick, deft fingers, as this delicious cream is as delicate 
as dew and vanishes under your very touch! 


You will find that it leaves your skin firm and cool to 
the touch, and probably you will notice a slight tingling 
sensation, as this cream has a tonic quality for most skins. 
It “freshens” your skin, and like the wand of magic 
gives it the appearance of youthful beauty that is so de- 
sirable. Every woman with an oily skin will find it a 
precious asset for daily use. 


After this application of Pompeian Day Cream yout 
skin is ready for your Pompeian Beauty Powder, and 
you will find that it goes on 
smoothly—and that it stays 
on for hours. 


When you should use Pom- 
peian Day Cream: If your 
skin is oily, this cream should 
be used at all times for a 
wang base, and especially 

efore going out into the ex- 
posure of the weather. And 
of course it should be used 
when dressing for the affairs of 
society, for an oily skin requires 
this base before it will accept 
your powder with beauty and 
permanence. 


Pompeian Day Cream, 


y 60c jar (slightly higher in 
‘7 Canada). 














Pompeian Laboratories, 2001 Payne Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for 
the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” and the four samples 


named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 





Shade of powder wanted? 
















ompoiad 
DAY CREAM 








@ 1925, The Pompeian Co. 
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Best Silk Frocks 


For Spring and Summer 


eRa 
45% 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 


Silk materials 
are going to be 
used this spring 
in formal dresses 
like the black satin 
at right, and in 
style s as tailored 
as the olive-green 
silk crépe maro- 
cain below. Crépes 





and satins are es- 
' 


t sally « shale 
peciau rood, while 























4590 

Sizes 16 
years, 
36 to 42 




















—— 




















OU cannot 
go wrong in 
making your 
spring dress of silk. 

The two formal 
gowns above—Nos. 
4587 and 4591—lend 
themselves well to 
black satin or black 
silk crépe combined 
with fine black lace. 

The other frock 
at top, No. 4590, is 
best made all of one 
material, say crépe 
de chine, inany color 
you prefer. All the 
dresses except the 
tailored one of beige 
ottoman—No. 4597 
—have both short 
and long sleeves pro- 
vided. No. 4597 also 
includes long close- 
fitting sleeves. 

The frock directly 
atright—No.4596— 
would become al- 
most any type, if 
made of beige satin 
and trimmed with 
beige and brown em- 
broidery which har- 
bors a glint of gold. 
The other pretty af- 
ternoon and general- 
wear frock—No. 
4586—may be devel- 
oped in beige silk 
crépe with brown 
and gold embroid- 
ered bands, or in 
navy silk crépe with 
self-colored or red- 
embroidered bands. 








Sizes 16 years, 30 to 42 


591 
459 Below: 


4586 
Sizes 16 


4590 years, 


Transfer 14806 16 yrs., 36 to 42 36 to 44 





















































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1es’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


os 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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CLARKS 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 


100 Crochet Patterns 


Edgings and Insertions IO¢ 


UST think of it—a hundred dif- 

ferent designs for dainty edgings 
and insertions—all collected con- 
veniently in Clark’s O. N. T. Book 
No. 19 at the surprisingly low 
price of ten cents. It is just filled 
with gift suggestions—tell your 
friends of this exceptional value. 
Even beginners find it easy to fol- 
low the instructions for these 
pretty laces of which the beauty 
and durability are assured if made 
with Clark’s O. N. T. Mercerized 
Crochet. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
10 cents and we will mail it to you promptly. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 341, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


we TT Fee ees eeseeeseseenseseaes 
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Be sure to purchase 












yy SPOOLCOTTON CO, 
Dept. 341 ‘ 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 


I am enclosing 10 Cents for 
Clark's O. N. T. Book 19 


wv 


O.N.T., 


o 
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A NEw COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly comfort- 
able and economical car of the coach type, 
Dodge Brothers have provided it. 





The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung lines of 
the body, in the arrangement of the interior 
for five-passenger comfort, and in the excep- 
tional dimensions of the doors and windows. 


The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality through- 
out, and balloon tires are standard equipment. 


So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


DonGce BrRoTHEeERS DETROIT 


DonoGe BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
WAL ASE RVILLE, ONTARIO 























1925 
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separate, straight 
piece of material 
forms the collar, 
buttoning at each 
shoulder front. 
Similar separate 
pieces,form cuffs on 
the long,dart-fitted 
sleeves; and the 
buttoned band at 
left side of skirt is 
applied. All the 
designs include 
short sleeves too. 
The otherstriped 
dress—No. 4583— 
is made entirely of 
one material. If 
you have to ac- 
knowledge one of 
those larger figures, 
you'd better stick 
to the lengthwise 
stripes and this 
model should be a 
eritable blessing 
to you. Both of 
{ stri ped 
dresses are slender- 
while they 
are in the height 
of the mode. If 
you are fortunate 
enough to wear 
‘*16 years’”’ you 


hese 


izing, 


4570 


Sizes 12 to 20 








E DID not choose these flannels for 
random. 























years 
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Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42 


Buttons on every- 
thing this spring! 
But especially on 
tailored sports things 
like the ones on this 
page. Itdoesn’t mat- 
ter much whether 
they are wooden cov- 
ered by the dress ma- 
terial, neutral bone 
ones, or gay specks 
matching some color 
inthe plaidorstripes. 
Fust have them, 


With flannel a 
separate belt should 
be contrasting like 
the black patent 
leather on the right. 
























































The Popular Stripes and Plaids 
\\/ you at We are devoting 
an entire feature to these flannels, 


because they are an outstanding feature for 
pring. Likewise the figurings of the material— 
stripes, singly and in groups—are newest, and 
plaids are lovelier than ever in their colorings, 
soft or bright. The designs were made then to 
suit both the material and modern dictates. 
So the whole should be humanly perfect, and it 
would be hard to find more attractive spring 
sports togs than these. 

Examining them from top of page to bottom, 
the first —No. 4585—is made of striped flannel 
trimmed only in self-covered buttons. It is one- 
piece and the simplest thing in the world to 
make. The neck of the dress is round, and a 



























4565 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 


——————— 











4582 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 








may dare even a small two-color check in this style, 
although the larger blocked plaids are smarter. 

The two plaid dresses have collars of material thin- 
ner than flannel, and making them accent a color of the 
plaid is smart. Let’s say piqué for the extra collar of 
the one-piece dress on right— No. 4582. The one-piece 
dress on the left—No. 4570—is essentially a small 
woman’s style, with its tucks over hips, which must be 
slender. The little collar high above the front slashed 
closing may be of silk crépe—a layer of tan over red. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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| Address 











Now!—A new way 
to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
Theway foremost dentists noware urging. 


ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 

that lack gleam and luster— 
modern science has discovered a new 
way to correct them. 


In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you can 
have whiter, more gleaming teeth than 
you ever thought you could have. 

This offers you free a 10-day test. 
Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color, how combat- 
ing the film works wonders — 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. You 
will feel a film. That’s the cause of 
the trouble. You must combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat that you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It hides the 
natural luster of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and causes acid. In contact 
with teeth, this acid invites decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

So dull and dingy teeth mean more 
than loss of good appearance. They 
may indicate danger, grave danger to 
your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


The problem has been to find a den- 


tifrice which would cope adequately 
with that film. To find one which 
could effectively combat it. Harsh 
grit tended to injure the enamel. 
Makeshifts were inadequate. 


Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. They are em- 
bodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent—a scientific 
method that is changing the tooth- 
cleansing habits of some 50 different 
nations. 


To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of having dull and 
dingy teeth. The folly of inviting 
tooth troubles when their chief cause 
can be combated. Don’t you think 
it worth while to try it for 10 days; 
then to note results yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, food 
clings to your teeth. Film is con- 
stantly forming. The film that ruins 
teeth; that mars their luster, makes 
them look dingy and dull. 


_This new way will combat it—will 
give the lustrous teeth you envy. 


It will polish your teeth; give them 
a new beauty that will delight you. 


Make the test today. Clip the cou- 
pon for a free 10-day tube. Why 
not follow the new method which 
world’s dental authorities urge? 


Protect the enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes 
it with an agent far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


Send to: 


1697 





PAT. OFF. 


PépsodéAl 


Dept. 450, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Only one tube to a family. 
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SHARM of personality goes hand in 
%| hand with charm of costume. The 
i} one is a necessary complement to the 
SAA other. An appearance that attracts 

without obtruding—a manner that is 
natural but never self-conscious. 





But, to be natural one must feel at ease, espe- 
cially with regard to the feet. You cannot avoid 
self-consciousness in ill-fitting shoes that bind 
or cramp the feet. 


The J & K Arch Fitting Foot Saver Shoes are 
as restful as they are smart and styleful. When 
you wear Foot Savers you forget your feet 
you will not think of your shoes until someone 
remarks about their beauty. Charming shoes 
they are, but most charming is their faculty 
for putting you at ease. 





J & K Foot Saver Shoes give you a feeling of 
security and confidence. You know that you 
are properly shod in the latest mode. You 
know that no other woman has better-looking 
shoes. And, the peace of mind associated with 
the wearing of Foot Savers is wonderful. 


Foot Saver Shoes are correct, scientifically de- 
veloped, modeled to fit every kind of a foot. 
They give you the most in style, in ease and 
beauty of appearance. They are for every 
woman, of every age, in every walk of life. 

In almost every city you will find one first class 
dealer who sells the famous Julian & Kokenge 
Arch Fitting Shoes. Any of these dealers will 
be glad to supply you with Julian & Kokenge 
Foot Savers. 

If unable to obtain them, write us for name of 
nearby Julian & Kokenge dealer. 


Handsome Booklet illustrating seasons’ smartest styles sent free upon request 


THE JULIAN © KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous “y & K’’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
427 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tnefoot Saver 
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The Moose Bird 


(Continued from Page 30) 


(He’d started in to claw and 
peck, 

And had one fish almost a 
wreck.) 

Brave Granny clutched his 
tail a grip 

That made the feathers 
snap and rip. 

And whee! it gave him such 
a shock, 

He hopped up with a dread- 
ful squawk, 

And scrambled out upon 
the pond 

Amongst the danger signs 
that warned. 

They slipt and slewed and 
slid and slat, 

And most the time, why, Granny sat! 

But just the same she held on tight, 

A-screeching, “ THIEF!” with all her 
might. 


AND THEN 


Amidst their games and walks and talks, 

The Gimmicks heard the shrieks and 
squawks. 

They came a-running through the snow, 

A-whooping: ‘‘Granny! don’t let go! 





BUT MY! THAT MOOSE BIRD WAS 
SO ’SHAMED; 

HE BROUGHT THE SPECKLED TROUT 
ALL BACK 


We'll head him off as quick as scat!” 
But right while they were saying that, 
Poor Granny slid all slipperty-switch, 
Nor could she stop herself one smitch! 
She lost her hold and struck a spot 
That teetered up and down a lot, 
Because ’twas nothing but a ledge 
Right on the blackest water’s edge! 
The Gimmicks heard a grinding crash! 
They saw the ice drop with a splash! 
And to their horror and dismay 





POOR GRANNY 
TURNED AROUND 

AND NOT ONE SINGLE FISH 
SHE FOUND 


They saw that cake just 
swirl away, 

A-racing fast as it could 
pelt, 

And in its middle Granny 
knelt! 

Straight for the Falls they 
saw it go. 

What should they do? 
They did not know. 
In direst fear they wept 

and wailed; 
It seemed as if their feet 
were nailed; 
They could not lift them 
from that spot 
To try if they could help or 
not. 
But just as calm as they could be, 
Pegg, Wegg, and Negg, and old Go-Tee 
Gazed all around that Mill Pond shore; 
Then off along the bank they tore. 
Beside the Falls a sapling grew, 
So small its top would just hold two. 
But ev’ry root clung round the rocks, 
Sost it could stand all kinds of shocks. 
And Pegg and Wegg climbed to its top, 
Down it swung with a swisherty-flop! 
Like any hoop its trunk was bent, 
But all the top, just as they meant, 
Stopped square above the very place 
Where Granny’s cake of ice would race, 
To shoot the Falls with lightning speed, 
A victim to the whirlpool’s greed! 
And Pegg and Wegg clung to that top, 
With legs wound in, so’s not to drop. 
The Gimmicks stared in mortal fear. 
Granny’s ice cake swirled up near! 
The mighty currents sucked it down! 
Pegg and Wegg snatched Granny’s gown, 
And jerked her quick into the tree! 
And swift as darting swallows be, 
The Gimmicks’ senses all came back; 
They rushed up in a breathless pack 
To help those three crawl to the shore, 
All safe and sound forevermore! 
And just herself dear Granny blamed. 
But my! that Moose Bird was so ’shamed; 
He brought the speckled trout all back 
And laid them in a glistening stack 
Right close to Granny Patch-It’s feet. 
So Granny said: ‘ Let’s up and eat!” 
They built a fire on that shore, 
And fried the fish, and ate galore. 
They gave the Moose Bird heaps of scales, 
The back-ish bones, and all the tails. 





THE GIMMICKS’ SENSES ALL CAME BACK; 
THEY RUSHED UP IN A BREATHLESS PACK 





HROUGH all the early 
morning hours 
I hear them down my street— 
A rising tide of purpose— 
The workers’ noisy feet. 


And some go swiftly hurrying 
by 
As eager gladness darts; 
And some with tread as slow, 
perhaps, 
And heavy as their hearts. 





The Workers 


By Mary Biaxe Woopson 


But always all move on and on, 
The fast ones and the slow, 
As if they knew if they should 

stop 
The whole world couldn’t go. 


And what a loss the world 
would know— 
And what a huge defeat— . 
If sometime early streets were 
still ; 
Andstilled the workers feet! 
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N your 


wont coarsen or roughen them...Lux suds free you 


from that 


OW ruefully you have looked at your 
hands after dishwashing. Red and sting- 
ing and rough! 

No wonder you hated the job. 

You were careful to use fine toilet soap— 
but what good could that do when three 
times a day your hands went into strong suds 
of kitchen soap? Of course your hands looked it! 

You don't have to let your 
hands suffer from dish- 
washing one day longer. 
Use Lux in your dishpan. 
All over the country 
women are saving their 
hands by using Lux. 

Lux is just as kind to 
your hands as it is to your 
fine silks and woolens. 
Kitchen soap, with its free 


PD 


os 
For Curtains and Draperies 


- 


Filmy curtains and silken or 
cretonne draperies—Lux is so 
safe for them. Dip them gently 
into the suds, pressing it 
through them, then rinse and 
hang where they will dry 
quickly. Lux won’t hurt any- 
thing pure water alone won’t 
harm. 


Paint, Porcelain and Tile 


It’s a joy the way Lux restores 
the soft gleaming surface of 
fine paint or porcelain or tile. 
Do a small surface at a time, 
rinsing off the ample Lux suds 
with clear water the same 
temperature. Then dry witha 
soft cloth. You can do all the 
cleaning you want with Lux 
and your hands won’t feel it. 


tell-tale -in-the- dishpan - look 


alkali, burns out the natural oils that keep Just one teaspoonful for dishes 


your skin smooth and velvety. Lux will you will find one single teaspoonful of Lux 


never do this—as you know, it won’t injure”: 
ything pure water alone won'ehann. There ple for breakfast orlunch dishes, Maybe 
is nothing in it to dry out those essential oils eM But one teaspoonful in the dishpan 
in your skin. It is as gentle as fine toilet soap. 344 you have ai se Ene rich suds you ten 
Your hands will be grateful for Lux. to leave your dishes with shining faces. You 
Even your finger-nails will look different. can safely trust your finest gold decorated 
dishes to the mild Lux suds. 


Put a package of Lux on 


—ww a 








. way your hands look and 
My feel. You can get the big 

3 new package now as well 
as the regular size. Lever 
_ Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
4% Massachusetts. 
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Keep Woolens unshrunken 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of 
Lux into thick lather in half a 
basin of hot water. Cool to 
lukewarm. Dip garment up and 
down, pressing suds through 
soiled spots. Never rub. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out and dry in 
even temperature. 





For fine Silks 


Wash in ample lukewarm Lux 
suds as you would woolens. 
Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Squeeze water out— 
never wring. When nearly dry 
press with a warm iron—never 
a hot one. For colored silk 
wash quickly and in almost 
cool water. 
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*‘Now my hands are beautiful—before I was often ashamed of them,’’ writes one woman 





Just 





«Aways wash the glass before the soap to streak and stick. Wipe with 
silver ordishes. Withthe abundant a soft, lintless cloth and see the 
Lux suds one rinsing will leave things sparkle and polish. Dishwashing 
clear. There is no semi-dissolved seems only half the work with Lux. 





one teasp nful 1S enough 
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Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 


Angel Cake — This kind of cake is al- 
ways a very special treat. The texture 
will be finer and foamier if you use a wire 
whip rather than a rotary egg beater and 
whip the egg-whites with a long over 
motion. 


Chicken Shortcake — Here is an entirely 
new dish, especially appropriate for lunch- 
eons or Sunday night suppers. Vary it by 
substituting mushrooms or vegetables for 
the chicken. To avoid the necessity of 
rolling out the biscuit dough, bake it the 
new, easy way—in muffin rings. 











Certainly of all people teachers of domestic science 
in universities and technical schools throughout the 
country have the very widest opportunity to test 
foods from the standpoint of health, true economy 
and uniformly successful results. 


To find out just what their experience has taught 
them about bakin wder, these women were 
asked— ‘‘ What kin of bak aking powder do you prefer 
—and why?”’ 


88% of those replying said unhesitatingly, ‘‘Cream 
of Tartar.” 


‘“‘Good results’? — *“‘ Not harmful’? — “‘ No bitter 
taste’’—‘*More dependable’’—these were the 
points they stressed again and again as reasons for 
their sweeping preference. 


OR half a century Royal—in which are per- 
fectly blended pure cream of tartar and 
soda—has been the most familiar package in 


inthe Higher Institutions say — 


ream of ‘Tartar Baking Powder is Best” 


millions of kitchen cupboards—the first ingre- 
dient set out when fine cakes or biscuits are being 
made. 


An experienced cook knows she can always 
depend on the unvarying quality of Royal. In- 
experienced cooks have better luck with it. 


Pure cream of tartar—derived, with expensive 
care, from choice grapes grown on the sunny 
hillsides of Southern Europe; pure soda—these 
wholesome ingredients expertly blended in Royal 
insure the fine, creamy texture and full, sweet 
flavor of your cakes and biscuits. 


2 cents’ worth insures success 


of large layer cake 


It is false economy to use anything but the 
best when 2c worth of Royal is all it takes to 
make a gorgeous layer cake you’ll want to show 
your neighbors. 
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Complete Recipe Book— FREE 


Over 350 tested recipes for a 
tempting variety of foods (in- 
cluding those pictured here). 
You are sure to get new ideas 
and much practical help from 
this famous Royal Cook Book. 
Mail the coupon for your 
copy today— it’s free. 
































Send for the famous Royal Cook Book FRE 
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Nut and Fruit Bread—a delicious and wholesome com- 


bination of nuts and dates, or nuts and raisins. It makes 
unusually tempting sandwiches for almost any occasion. 











ROY York Book—over 
102 East 42nd Street, New al Cook Book 


350 rece recipes: 
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Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water, and his uncle, 
\lbert Payson Terhune, 
writers twain, have 
1omes. Park Row 
taught Van de Water 
how to pack a column 
nto two sticks. He’s 
lone just that in his re- 
ponse to a question 
about his work. Here 
it is: “‘ Whatever writing 
urge or itch I possess is 
due partly to heredity 
and partly to mathemat- 
ics. My grandmother 
furnished the hereditary 
influence. She was Mar 
ion Harland. All three 
of her children who lived 
to maturity have made 
their living by pen or 
typewriter. Of her six 
surviving grandchildren, 
I'm the only one who 
writes for his bread and 
butter. The literary im- 
pulse, apparently, is rap- 
idly going to seed. Un- 
til they threw me out of New York Univer- 
sity with every mathematics condition the 
campus afforded attached to my record, 
I was going to be a doctor. I went into 
newspaper work because my family insisted 
I get a college degree, somehow, and the 
Columbia School of Journalism was chari- 
table toward folk whose mathematical knowl- 
edge stopped this side of long division.” 


FREDERIC F. 


ss OR ten years I worked on New York 
newspapers, doing in that period every 





VAN DE WATER 


thing except the work of a managing editor 


nd the composing- 
room jobs. Then I 
evolved the theory that 
anyone who was a fair 
newspaperman could be 
much happier and suc- 
cessful doing almost 
anything else. Finally 
the chance to test my 
theory came along and 
[ proved it. For more 
than two years now I’ve 
been doing magazine 
work—fiction and arti- 
cles—and I’m reveling 
in the pleasure that 
comes after a decade of 
journalistic pain. I’m 
thirty-four, six feet, 
married, a father and 
politically a mugwump. 
I'd rather loaf than eat, 
and rather fish than do 
cither. Besides the 
gentle art of angling, 
the only other hobby I 
ride is state police. My 
ole distinction to date, 
apart from the dubious 
one of two books, is my 
membership in the New 
York State troopers. 
I’m the sole civilian member of that organiza- 
tion, holding the rank of honorary sergeant.” 


HENRY 


ID anyone ever really like to practice 
scales? HENRY J. SOULEN, who illus- 
trates Stephen Avery’s The Dragon Fly, con- 
lesses to that heresy; only his medium is paint 





J. 


rather than clavier. 
He has made thousands 
of tiny “color notes,” 
each a scrap of daubed 
paper, which serves as 
*a unique reference li- 
brary. In his studio, 
besides, are scads of 
landscape sketches; clay 
busts and models, in- 
cluding a villainous ap- 
pearing Chinaman, the 
prototype of many pic- 
tured “heavies”; and 
some remarkable death 
masks. Soulen believes 
in first-hand informa- 
tion; this bewildering 
miscellany is part of his 
workaday equipment. 


UCH is the Soulen the- 

ory. His birthday— 
March 12, 1888—coin- 
cided with the Big Bliz- 
zard. About 1910 Soulen 
matriculated at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, and 
then came toWilmington, 
where he studied under Howard Pyle. Har- 
vey Dunn and N. C. Wyeth were in Del- 
aware at the time, and the younger man 
was benefited by association with them. 
Soulen now lives in Phoenixville, near Valley 
Forge, in a fascinating Revolutionary house. 
Tradition recites that General Washington 
spent several nights there, while bread for 
his famished troops was baked in a capa- 
cious oven still in place. Mrs. Soulen helped 
in scouring the countryside for antique 
furniture. An antique of another sort—a 
buggy bought at auction for half a dollar— 
is weathering in the 
yard and has served for 
many painted counter- 
parts. The old tenant 
domicile embraces 
several roomy studios, 
one of which, with glass 
walls and roof, looks 
suspiciously like a 
greenhouse. Four small 
Soulensalternate romp- 
ing with feeding chick- 
ens and an undaunted 
breed of sheep, which 
have eaten to trium- 
phant extinction the 
once plentiful poison 
ivy on the artist’s 
acres. 


HE youngsters 
share their parent’s 
hobbies—skiing and 
coasting in winter, fish- 
ing in summer, radio 
of an evening, and hik- 
ing all the year round. 
Soulen is something of 
a marksman also. But 
hunting expeditions 
lead Nimrod feet amid 
alluring scenery. To 
glimpse a flaming maple as one is about to 
press trigger at an impudent rabbit is a 
trifle upsetting. In the end the gun is laid 
aside while out of waterproof jacket pop the 
tools of creation. 
These latter ought never to be taken 
along. But somehow they always are. 





SOULEN 





ARTHUR I. KELLER 


“TO THOSE of us who knew him there was something peculiarly heroic in the death of Arthur I. 

Keller on December second. We who had so often warned him of the danger of too close applica- 
tion to his-work did so because of our love of the man no less than because of our boundless enthu- 
siasm for his work and what we knew to be back of it. I believe he actually lived his stories while 
he was at work upon the illustrations. How else could he make us feel the courage or coolness, hate 
or weakness of his men as they charge across the page or slump in a corner, the peacefulness and 
dignity of his old ladies, the provocative beauty and charm of his young women? He knew not 
time of day or season of year, once he became buried in a story for illustration. 

Invariably working beyond his strength, dragging from couch to easel and back again, as I have 
seen him, when he should have been away from all work, he continued until his death to illuminate 
for our pleasure many of the most glorious tales of adventure of his time. We shall miss him and 
his work, always sorry that none of us could dampen, for his own good, that indomitable spirit 


which lives on for us in his pictures. 


WALTER H. Dower, Art Editor. 
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66 
Laura—don't you just love this 
new way of serving candy?” 


“Oh,” cried Laura, surprised, “it’s 
Oh Henry!, isn’t it? Sliced! Well, I 
wonder who ever thought of that!” 


Oh Henry! was no stranger to 
Laura. Manya time, motoring, golf- 
ing,at theseashore,shehad eaten this 
famous candy... but she had just 
never thought of slicing it at home. 


Other women had, though .. . 
women in Chicago. Two years ago, 
we found them slicing and serv- 
ing Oh Henry! as a home candy, 
and at teas, bridge and Mah-Jongg 
games and other informal affairs. 
And now, in many, many homes, 
you will find sliced Oh Henry! as 


often as chocolates. 


hHenry! 


SLICED 














Write for a clever, little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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And what delicious candy it is! 
Imagine arich, butter cream,dipped 
in a creamy, chewy caramel, rolled 
in crispy, crunchy nutmeats, and 
then thickly coated with the mel- 
lowest milk chocolate. Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? Well, that’s Oh 
Henry! ...a new taste in candy! 


No $1.25 chocolates are finer in 
quality than Oh Henry! or made 
with more infinite care. The dif- 
ference is that Oh Henry! is a fine 
candy, made in a bar for the con- 
venience of the millions of people 
who want just a taste of good candy 
at a time. 


Telephone your grocery, drug or 
candy store to deliver a few bars. 
Slice it and serve it at home. It is 
not expensive ...a 10c bar cuts 
into 8 liberal slices. And everyone 


likes Oh Henry! 
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throughout the war. The Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment, from which the first blood of the war 
was drawn as it passed through Baltimore, 
reached Washington late in April, 1861, and, in 
the general dearth of accommodations, was 
quartered in the United States Senate Chamber. 
Here Miss Barton visited the soldiers, found friends and 
acquaintances from Worcester among them, and, establishing 
herself in the president’s chair, read aloud to them from a re- 
cent copy of the Worcester Spy which had somehow followed 
them to Washington. To that journal she immediately sent 
advertisements announcing that she would distribute per- 
sonally any supplies or money sent to her for wounded and 
needy members of the regiment. The response was such that 
she was obliged to secure space in a Washington warehouse. 
This was the method she continued to practice. Her own 
modest competence, supplemented by the Patent Office 
salary, which an honorable arrangement with superiors and 
fellow workers enabled her to goon drawing, provided her with 
funds which she devoted generously to the cause she was 
asking others to further. At every turn her work was direct 
and immediate. 

All this while the United States Sanitary Commission and, 
in lesser degree, the Christian Commission were organizing 
and developing work much more like that of the Red Cross 
in later years than anything Clara Barton was doing. 
Toward the end of the war Clara Barton accepted an ap- 
pointment as Superintendent of the Department of 
Nurses for the Army of the James; but for the most 
part she was a free lance, whose view of her own status 
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whom the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the supporters 
of the St. John Ambulance Association in England, trace 
their descent, and even to the Good Samaritan, the very 
pattern of a Red Cross worker. In pre-Christian times the 
records of kindness between hostile nationals are far to seek. 
It was indeed all a pretty grim story until Florence Nightin- 
gale went to the Crimean War in 1854, established her system 
of nursing at Scutari, and opened the eyes of England and 
all the civilized world to what might be, but never pre- 
viously had been. 

The broad extension of measures for relieving the misery of 
battles might have remained in the realm of imagination had 
not a Swiss, Henri Dunant, thirty-one years old, in 1859, hap- 
pened to be traveling in Northern Italy at the time and to see 
for himself the hideous sufferings that followed the battle at 
Solferino, at which the Austrians were defeated by allied 
armies of Italy and France. A citizen of a neutral country, 
Dunant organized a volunteer corps of Italian women, and 
with their help did what he could to mitigate the pains of 
Italian, French and Austrian alike, observing in suffering no 
dividing lines of nationality. What is more, he made his 
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among the general public but among the respon. 
sible rulers. In his native city of Geneva there 
was, by good fortune, an organization, the So. 
cieté Génevoise d’Utilité Publique, which had 
for its very object the promotion of humani- 
tarian causes. In Henri Dunant’s suggestion 
the society saw a possibility of public service, and brought 
together at Geneva in October, 1863, representatives of four- 
teen nations to discuss the draft of an agreement designed to 
attain the end in view. The discussion was so promising that 
the Swiss Government took the matter in hand and invited 
twenty-five sovereign states to send delegates toa diplomatic 
convention to be held in Geneva in August, 1864. 


b ko great result of this meeting was the adoption of the 
Convention of Geneva, an international agreement “for 
the amelioration of the condition of the wounded in armies 
on the field.” Within a year fifteen nations—including 
France, Great Britain, Prussia and other German states— 
had ratified it; before the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 there 
were twenty-two adherents to the treaty. Modified and ex- 
tended by later international conferences, especially through 
the inclusion of naval as well as military provisions, the orig- 
inal convention marked a great forward step by rendering 
neutral and immune from injury in war the sick and wounded 
andall who cared for them. Though it did notemploy theterm 
Red Cross to designate its object, the seventh article of the 

convention read: ‘A distinctive and uniform flag shall 

be adopted for hospitals, ambulances and evacua- 





was that of the individualist—indeed the egotist—to 
be found in every pioneer and reformer. ‘If I have 
by practice,’”’ she wrote in 1864, “acquired any skill, 
it belongs to me to use untrammeled, and I might not 
work as efficiently or labor as happily under the direc- 
tion of those of less experience than myself.” 


HIS experience of hers was indeed extensive. It 
began and for the better part of the first war years 


was concentrated in Washington, where she ministered | 


to wounded soldiers as they returned from the battle 
front and in the hospitals. In the spring of 1862 she 
was called for several months to her old home in 
Oxford, Massachusetts, by the illness and death of her 
father. That old soldier encouraged her impulse to 
“follow the cannon,”’ not to wait for wounded soldiers 
to be brought from the front, but to go to the front 
herself and care for them there. When her father died 
in March, 1862, she proceeded at once to deal with the 
red tape which impeded the execution of any such 
strange purpose in any unattached woman. Her own 
inhibitions had already been conquered. ‘I struggled 
long and hard,”’ she afterward wrote, “with my sense 
of propriety—with the appalling fact that I was a 
woman whispering in one ear, and thundering in the 
other the groans of suffering men dying like dogs, un- 
fed and unsheltered, for the life of every institution 
which had protected and educated me.”’ 

It was not till July and August, 1862,that the coveted 
passes to the front were actually issued. 

The extraordinary uses to which she put the oppor- 
tunities thus opened to her form the subjects of suc- 
cessive chapters in her biographies. Here they can 
only be suggested. From Cedar Mountain, in August, 
1862, through Fredericksburg at the end of the year, 
she served at the very front in such historic fights as 
Chantilly, Harper’s Ferry, South Mountain and An- 
tietam. Everywhere she was winning her title of ‘‘the 
angel of the battlefield.” 


uf OT an ordinary nurse, but a sort of independent 

sanitary commission ’’—so she permitted herself 
to be defined in later years. Still in that capacity she 
reached the front after the Wilderness and Spotsy]l- 
vania and, finding the hospital conditions unspeakably 
bad, made a flying return to Washington, described 
the true state of affairs to her friend, Senator (subse- 
quently Vice President) Henry Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, after nightfall, with the result that at two o’clock 
the next morning the Quartermaster General and his | 
staff were on the way to Fredericksburg, and by noon | 
of that day the neglected men were receiving proper 
care. Similarly effective, though achieved through 
more regular channels, was her work as superintend- 
ent of nurses, under Gen. B. F. Butler, for most of the 
remainder of the war. When it was over, one of her 
most valuable pieces of war work was still to be done, 
a task truly foreshadowing one of the great achieve- 
ments of the Red Cross in the World War. This was 
the search for missing men. 

For the lavish expenditure of her strength through 
all these years there could be no requital—only a pen- 
alty, which came, as it had come at the end of her teach- 
ing, in the form of the complete failure of her voice, 
occurring this time when, in 1868, she stood in a 
crowded auditorium, opened her mouth to speak, and 
produced no sound whatever. For the nervous pros- 
tration of which this was the signal, her physician or- 





dered the rest to be found only in Europe, where the 





Top 0’ the Fill 


By CHar.es F, Lummis 


NE rests here who still was young, 
Still aflame with songs unsung; 
In his three-score years and ten 
Lived the lives of many men; 
Lived to learn, and learned to live— 
Love, achieve, keep faith, forgive. 
Worked and loved—and loved it best 
After work, to work for rest. 
Never turned away unfed 
That long hunger in his head. 
Dreamed, and helped his dreams come true— 
There’s so much for dreams to do! 
Sorrow knew in every guise— 
Found it came to make him wise. 
Learned from failure, all and each, 
What success could never teach. 
Held the old and faced the new, 
Questing only for the true, 
Serving the future with the past. 
Turned a quiet smile at last— 
As who should challenge the flickering heart: 
“We had our share—did we do our part?” 


tions. It must on every occasion be accompanied by 
the national flag. An arm badge (brassard) shall also 
be allowed for individuals neutralized, but the delivery 
thereof shall be left to military authority. The flag 
and the arm badge shall bear a red cross on a white 
ground.’”’ This emblem, reversing the white cross on 
the red field of the Swiss nationai banner, was adopted 
in compliment to the government of neutral Switzer- 
land which had issued the summons for the conference, 


OW was the United States represented at the es- 

tablishment of the Red Cross? Only by informal 
delegates. This could hardly have been otherwise, 
when the Government had a civil war of its own on its 
hands. Our minister to Switzerland, George C. Fogg, 
and the European agent of the Sanitary Commission, 
Charles S. P. Bowles, were indeed authorized by the 
| Secretary of State, William H. Seward, ‘‘to attend the 
| meeting in an informal manner, for the purpose of giv- 
ing or receiving such suggestions as you may think 
likely to promote the humane ends which have 
prompted it.” 
| Fogg and Bowles attended the congress, and 
| Bowles, armed with photographs and abundant in- 
| formation concerning the beneficent work which the 
Sanitary Commission was doing in the United States 
at that very moment, made an effective contribu- 
tion to the conclusions at which the delegates arrived. 
| Even so, the most complacent American might well 
have been excused for rubbing his eyes when he read 
in a letter written at the beginning of the Spanish War 
by the Secretary of State, William R. Day, to the 
Secretary of War, defining the national and inter- 
national status of the American Red Cross, these words: 
‘“‘It is to be remembered that the Geneva Convention 
itself is largely the outgrowth of American initiative.” 
In the course of a single human generation strange 
myths may assume the respectability of apparent truth. 


III 


we Clara Barton went to Europe in 1869, she 
chanced to settle in Geneva. If the Red Cross 
organization was unknown to her, she herself was by 
no means unknown to the gentlemen of Geneva who 
constituted its central committee, M. Gustave Moy- 
nier, its president, Dr. Louis Appia, and others—for a 
resounding fame of work in our Civil War had reached 
Europe before her. When these officials called upon 
her, as they promptly did, it was to ask why the 
United States, after five years, was still holding aloof 
from the Geneva Convention, and what could be done 
about it. Clara Barton had to confess that she was 
quite ignorant of the Red Cross plan—an ignorance 
the more surprising since the Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, head of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
had, only the year before, visited a second Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference in Paris and, on his return 
to America, had renewed, without any success, the 
attempt he had previously made to interest the United 
States Government in the enterprise. 

What Miss Barton’s Genevan visitors told her of 
their work made a strong impression upon her. She 
proceeded to inform herself more fully about it, and 
within a year found herself faced with an opportunity 
to acquire a knowledge of the Red Cross not merely 
in theory, but in practice. In July, 1870, the Franco- 
Prussian War broke upon a startled Europe. Clara 
Barton, still invalid, was living in a villa at Bern. 
Here, within a few days of the declaration of war, she 
was amazed to receive a visit from the Grand Duchess 








Red Cross, all unknown to her, was in its early infancy. 

To Europe she went in 1869, no longer the child of 
fears, but the woman of energy and resource, tried and skilled 
in the relief of human suffering, broken for the time by the 
excessive use of her own great strength. 


II 


ye IS the fashion of writers about the origin of the Inter- 
national Red Cross—and there have been many of them— 
to point for ancient examples of mercy to the Crusaders, from 





experience the subject of a pamphlet, Un Souvenir de Solférino 
(1862), which presented his story of an eyewitness in ghastly 
detail, and, in justification, asked: ‘‘ Would it not be possible 
to found and organize in all civilized countries permanent 
societies of volunteers which in time of war would render 
succor to the wounded without distinction of nationality?”’ 

The pamphlet, translated into various languages, attracted 
a vast amount of attention throughout Europe, not only 





of Baden, the only daughter of King Wilhelm of Prus- 
sia, soon to become Emperor Wilhelm I of Germany. 
This royal personage, a devoted supporter of the Red Cross 


movement, sought her aid—as that of one whose fame gave , 


assurance that it was well worth seeking—in the organization 
of such relief as the impending war was sure to demand. 

A few days later the Swiss officials of the International 
Red Cross, on their way to the seat of war, called upon her 


(Continued'on Page 91) 
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“Make us a laundry soap which will do 
the family wash as easily and safely as 
Lux does our fine things!” 


HOUSANDS of women have asked 

for it—countless thousands of 
others would welcome relief from the 
old-fashioned washday. 


Now, in Rinso, Lever Brothers offer 
you this new kind of laundry soap. 
Rinso gives you the kind of washday 
the modern woman wants. 

It is a wonderful new soap prepared in a 
wholly new way. Laundry soap in 
a package! Real soap made in 
powder form so it dissolves quickly, 
completely in hot water. Each little 
particle packed full of good cleans- 











Quicker, 
easier way 
to wash dishes | 










Porcelain bathtubs, basins, sinks, floors, 
linoleum—let Rinso keep them clean 






“Why don’t you advertise Rinso for uses other 
than the family wash?’ women write us. They 
tell us that it washes dishes, pots, pans easily and 
quickly; that just a little keeps floors and linoleum 
clean; that nothing is so good as Rinso for pre- 
serving unmarred the surfaces of porcelain and 
enamel. And “‘so easy on the hands,” too. 

You probably use Rinso for many purposes— 
won’t you write us how you use it? 
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Makes rich soapy solution which soaks out dirt! 


Loosens the dirt you used to rub away 


ing power. Each little particle formulated to 
do its work more successfully than any laundry 
soap you have ever used before. 


Brings a new kind of washday 


Bar soap does not dissolve completely—even 
in boiling water. Water softens it so that you 
can rub it over your clothes. With this rub- 
bing you really don’t rub out the dirt. Your 
rubbing just helps the soap dissolve. Not until 
soap is dissolved does it do any work. Dirt 
comes out of clothes only by the action of 
thoroughly dissolved soap. 


Rinso changes all this. It brings a new 
labor-saving method. Just put Rinso into a 
saucepan and add boiling water. Creamy, 
lasting suds foam up—the tiny Rinso par: 
ticles have dissolved completely. Pour it into 
your tubs—at once the water gets richly 
soapy all through. Drop the wash in. The good 
cleansing water soaks into every fibre of your 


21 leading washing machine makers 
say: ‘‘Use Rinso” 


ABC Getz Ring Vac 

American Haag Rotarex 
Classic Horton Savage 

Apex Johnson Sunbeam 

**1900” Laun-Dry-Ette Surf Action 
Cataract Meadows Sunnysuds 

Coffield One Minute Voss 

Gainaday Poole Woodrow 


Endorsed by manufacturers 
of famous fabrics 


Van Heusen Collars Wamsutta Percale Sheets 
Fruit of the Loom Fabrics 


Boott Toweling 





clothes—not a thread is left untouched. Then 
the special ingredients of Rinso loosen the dirt 
gently, thoroughly—the dirt you used to rub 
away! Only on cuff edges and the like where 
the dirt gets ground in hard you may have 
to do a little light rubbing. 


Give up hard rubbing now! Using your 
energy to wash is unnecessary. Give up the 
old kind of laundry soap—don’t resort to 
strength to get clothes clean! The cleansing 
power of Rinso takes out dirt without injury 
to fabrics or hands. Trust your table cloths 
and bed linen to Rinso just as you trust your 
fine things to Lux! 


Get a big new package or the regular size 
from your grocer today. You’ll find—as mil- 
lions of women have found—that there’s more 
good cleansing power in a package of Rinso 
than you can get in any other way for the 
same amount of money. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This new kind of soap makes a 


new kind of washday. 
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RAISIN COOKERY LESSON S BY FAMOUS COOKS 


NUMBER FOUR “™ 





OF THE SERIES 


Inexpensive, simple—yet so good! 
“Try these puddings by Mrs.Rorer 


By SARAH TYSON RORER, author and editor for 33 years. On staff of THe Lavtes’ 


Home JourNAL, 
Author: 


Lecturer. 


No doubt the first pudding was a simple porridge 
made more tasty by the addition of sun-cured 
grapes, or raisins. And still we turn to these tempt- 
ing nuggets of stored-up sunshine when we want 
to give our modern puddings a special goodness. 

Rice boiled with raisins is early recorded as a 
“wholesome and palatable pudding, and when 
served with whole milk forms a perfect food for 
the old and young.” 

Our common rice pudding, doubtless, evolved 
from this idea. We have changed only the method 
of cooking. Baking evaporates a portion of the 
water from the milk, and long cooking intensifies 
the flavor of the other ingredients. 





Rice Pudding 
Wash four tablespoonfuls of rice in cold water, 


put in with one quart of milk in a baking dish, add 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a quarter of a 


package of Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins. Cook in 
the oven until the rice seems to come to the top, 
stirring down the “crust” three or four times. 
Serve cold. If carefully made, this pudding is 
creamy, not thick. If too thick, you have cooked 
it too long. Too rapid cooking will sometimes cause 
pudding to boil over or curdle. 


Tapioca, sago and Cream of Wheat, with milk, 
eggs and raisins also make excellent, quick, simple 
puddings. One recipe may be used for all. 





HIS is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
insigne of quality the world 
over. Look for her on products of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California 


1897-1911. 


Principal Philadelphia School of Domestic Science. 


“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book” and sixteen other well known works 





Tapioca Custard 


Put three tablespoonfuls of granulated tapioca in 
one quart of milk. Soak ten minutes. Chop or cut 
into halves a quarter of a package of Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins. Cook milk and tapioca in a 
double boiler fifteen minutes; add one egg beaten 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, cook a mo- 
ment, take from the fire, add a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and the raisins. Serve cold with sweetened 
whipped cream; garnish with maraschino cherry. 


Among the bread puddings we have the Bachelor’s 
pudding, made from materials easily obtainable. 


Bachelor’s Pudding 
(Not illustrated) 


Pare, core and chop sufficient apples to make one 


pint, add to them half a package of Sun-Maid 


Seedless Raisins, two cupfuls of stale, not dry, 
bread crumbs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Mix well and work in three well beaten eggs and a 
quarter of a nutmeg, grated. Boil in a buttered 
mold one and a half hours. Serve with orange sauce. 


An English plum pudding seems to most house- 
wives a rich pudding, costly both in time and 
money. In days gone by, when one had to seed 
the raisins, wash the currants, and chop the suet 
by hand, it did take hours of time. But now we 
use Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins in place of currants, 
purchase, at the same cost, Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins already seeded, and omit the suet. 


In place of the old-fashioned heavy pudding we 
have an inexpensive and delicious pudding that 


SUN-MAID 


can be made easily and quickly from materials 
found upon the pantry shelves of every household. 


The new plum pudding 


Put half a cupful of brown sugar in a bowl, add 
half a cupful of sour milk, a quarter of a cupful of 
black molasses; mix well and add one tablespoon- 
ful of olive oil or two of melted butter. Beat five 
minutes. Add half a teaspoonful of baking soda 
dissolved in one tablespoonful of water, beat a 
moment and stir in gradually one and a half cup- 
fuls of pastry flour that has been sifted with a 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, a saltspoonful of 
cloves, and a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Have ready separated a half package of Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins mixed with half a package of Sun. 
Maid Seedless Raisins lightly floured with a half 
cup of pastry flour. Mix these into the batter and 
put into a well greased mold. Cover and boil two 
hours. Serve hot with a liquid pudding sauce. 





All boiled puddings should be put on to cook in 
boiling water, and boiled continuously the re- 
quired time. Do not cover the mold with water. 
If the water evaporates during the boiling, replen- 
ish with boiling water. 


Ordinary tin kettles with lids, coffee tins or even 
baking powder tins, may be substituted in place 
of molds. Covers of molds should be greased care- 
fully to prevent top of pudding from sticking. 

_ The proper method of dishing a boiled pudding 
is to dip the mold in cold water, let it stand a 
minute, loosen the edges with a knife and turn it out 
carefully, holding the serving dish near the mold. 


—Sarah Tyson Rorer. 
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THE STANDARD OF RAISIN EXCELLENCE THE WORLD OVER 















Pp tags Raisins are dried in 
the sun in beautiful clusters, 
just as they come from the vine. For 
your convenience they are then 
stripped from the stems and packed, 
seeded or seedless, in cartons— 
clean as the sunshine that made 
them, ready for use 








There Is a difference in Raisins 


To make sure of the very finest results 
in your cooking, select them in this way: 


Select raisins as you do any other fruit—for fla- 
vor, sweetness, size, color and cleanliness. 


You will not find it necessary to open the pack- 
age and inspect the contents. Just ask for Sun- 
Maid Raisins. Then you will be sure of getting 
perfect raisins a/ways. 

When you use them in your cooking, you will 
notice a wonderful difference in flavor. 

This flavor, so rich and delicate, is characteristic 
of the raisins grown in the beautiful San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys of California. Here soil 
and climate combine to produce the sweetest and 
tenderest grapes in the world. And only the choic- 
est of these are used in making Sun-Maid Raisins. 


In heavy, beautiful clusters the grapes are allowed 
to ripen upon the vines until the moment when 


they are richest in natural sweetness and flavor. 
Then, filled to bursting with their goodness, they 
are laid on trays in the mellow California sunshine. 


Nature does the rest. There is no artificial cur- 
ing. In the warm, clean sunshine the grapes be- 
come Sun-Maid Raisins—large, plump, juicy, with 
an inimitable delicacy of flavor. 

They come to you in sanitary packages, packed 
by machinery and thoroughly sterilized, as clean 
as the sunshine that made them. They do not, of 
course, require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect raisins freely, for they 
are inexpensive now—cheaper than they have been 
for years. Buy a package today and try them in 
the interesting recipes which Mrs. Rorer has given 
you on the opposite page. 


FEF R EK y The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, } 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon 


Sun-Maip Raisin Growers OF CALIFORNIA, Fresno, CALIF. 








RAISINS 


Seeded, in the blue package, 
large, juicy, rich in flavor 
Seedless, in the red package, 

grown without seeds, plump, 

meaty nuggets of sweetness 
Clusters, for between meal eat- 

ing, a healthful confection 


co 
\o 





Paste this chart in your 
cook book 














Just App 
Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR; 
Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuits 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 


Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 
on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 


Raisins and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 


Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 


Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
ate 
Norte: Practical recipes for these 
and many other delightful foods 
can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below 


Cc oO UP 2s 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-102, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me “Recipes with Raisins.’’ 
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YouR FAVORITE DESSERTS — more delicious 


than ever when made with this new moist coconut 
in air-tight tins++-- 
Moist and fresh 


in air-tight tins 








woe write us every day that, 
since they have been using this 
new moist coconut that comes in tins, 
coconut dishes have become the 
most popular of all their desserts. 


You notice the difference the 
moment you open a can of Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern-Style. 


Each individual thread is so juicy, 
so dainty, so finely-cut, so white 
and glistening! You’re tempted to 
eat this coconut like candy, it is so 
tender and rich in flavor! 


» » 


Try Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style in the ambrosia, the coconut 
butterscotch pie or the coconut snow- 
flake pudding, shown on this page. 


Try this coconut also in your own 
favorite coconut recipes and in the 
numerous delicious coconut dishes 


ER’S C 


which our new free recipe booklet 
tells you how to make—and you will 
never agra go to the bother. of 
grating fresh coconut. 


Three kinds of coconut 


Franklin Baker makes three kinds 
of coconut: 


Dry Shred (Premium), in card- 
board boxes. 


Fresh-Grated-W ith-The-Milk in 
sealed tins. (Blue can.) 


Southern-Style, moist, but with- 
out the milk, in sealed tins, as 
described above. (Yellow can.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK — Book of coconut 
recipes sent free on request. If your 
grocer has not yet stocked Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern-Style, send us ten two-cent stamps 
and we shall see that you get a can. 
Address Franklin Baker Company, Dept. 
T1, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


outhern-Style 





AMBROSIA 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style ; 4 
ofanges. 


Slice oranges. Place layer of coconut in bot- 
tom of dish, then a layer of oranges alternat- 
ing with a layer of coconut until dish is filled. 
Cover with coconut. If desired, dot top with 
a few fresh or maraschino cherries, 


COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 2 
tablespoons granulated sugar ; 1% cups boil- 
ing water; 14% cups brown sugar; }4 tea- 
spoon salt; 4 cup cornstarch; %4 cup cold 
water ; 3 tablespoons melted butter ; 3 eggs; 
% teaspoon vanilla; pastry shell. 


Caramelize granulated sugar, add the boiling 
water and brown sugar and cook five minutes. 
Then add the salt and cornstarch, which has 
been moistened with the cold water. Stir con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens, put in but- 
ter, cool slightly, add the beaten egg yolks, 
vanilla and chopped coconut. Pour into a 
pastry shell which has been baked over an 
inverted pie plate, and cover with a meringue 
made of egg whites beaten with three table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. Bake 10 minutes 
ina slowoven—325°F.—until nicely browned. 


See our free recipe book, for recipe for the 
Coconut Snowflake pudding. 
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(auses and Their (Shampions 


(Continued from Page 86) 


with a similar request. She pleaded her in- 
valid condition, but could not bring herself to 
say No, and within a week was following 
them to Basel. ‘As I journeyed on,” she 
wrote at a later day, “‘and saw the work of 
these Red Cross societies in the field, ac- 
complishing in four months under their sys- 
tematic organization what we failed to 
accomplish in four years without it—no mis- 
takes, no needless suffering, no starving, no 
lack of care, no waste, no confusion, but or- 
der, plenty, cleanliness and comfort wherever 
that little flag made its way—a whole con- 
tinent marshaled under the banner of the 
Red Cross—as I saw all this, and joined and 
worked in it, you will not wonder that I said 
to myself, ‘If I live to return to my country 
I will try to make my 
people understand the 
Red Cross and_ that 
treaty.’” The cause 
and its champion had 
at last come completely 
together. 

Through the war her 
invalidism disappeared. 
When it was over, she 
collapsed. | everson 

IV 

OR nearly nine 

years Clara Barton 
was now to wage two fights, uphill but finally 
successful. The first was for the restoration 
of her health, which she regained through 
living at Dansville, New York, for a time in 
a sanitarium, and then in a house of her own. 
By 1877 she was ready to take up the cause 
of American adhesion to the Convention of 
Geneva. Her first efforts, during the Hayes 
administration, met with a numbing rebuff. 
From Garfield and Blaine, his Secretary of 
State, she received such encouragement that 
in the spring of 1881, before any action on the 
part of Congress, she brought about in Wash- 
ington the incorporation of a society under 
the name of The American Association of 
the Red Cross. In the summer of that year 
her friends and neighbors in Dansville estab- 
lished, out of compliment to her, a local Red 
Cross society, the first in the country. Dis- 
astrous forest fires in Michigan soon gave 
this group, with help from Rochester and 
Syracuse, 2n opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of the Red Cross even in time of peace. 

Meanwhile Garfield had been assassinated, 
and a new President, Arthur, and his Secre- 
tary of State must needs be won to the cause. 
This was easier than to conquer the apathy 
of many senators, and to meet with convinc- 
ing argument the cjections of those who 
cited Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, the dan- 
gers of ‘entangling alliances” as insuperable 
obstacles to American participation in any 
pact of European origin. Often discouraged, 
but unceasingly persistent, Clara Barton 
stuck to her guns. On March 1, 1882, Presi- 
dent Arthur signed the Convention of Gen- 
eva. On March 16 the Senate, with a complete 
and astonishing unanimity, ratified the 
treaty. A woman’s single-handed fight on 
behalf of a great cause had ended in an amaz- 
ing victory. 


LARA BARTON had now reached the 

age of sixty, with thirty years of vigor- 
ous life still ahead of her. If she had done 
nothing more, her work on the battlefields of 
America and Europe and her initial achieve- 
ment on behalf of the Red Cross would have 
entitled her toa high place among American 
women. But she did much more, chiefly to 
the enlargement, partly to the diminution, 
of her final fame. 

For its conspicuous enlargement, there was 
her presidency and direction of the American 
Red Cross for twenty-two years. Dramatic 
and romantic incidents appear at every turn 
of the story, completely American in its 
idiom. 

After the Galveston tornado and tidal 
wave of 1900, when she appeared for the last 
time on a scene of distress, she incurred criti- 
cism by expending Red Cross funds, as she 
had often done before, wholly on her own 
responsibility. In her book, The Red Cross 
in Peace and War, published in 1898, she had 
made what must after all be regarded as a 








lame defense of the financial methods she 
had always pursued: “On its American side 
it is a story of such immense success on the 
part of the American National Red Cross in 
some of its greatest and most difficult fields 
of labor that no financial report of them has 
ever been made, because the story would 
have been altogether incredible. The univer- 
sal opinion of ordinary business people would 
have been that these results could not have 
been obtained on the means stated, and 
therefore something must be wrong or hid- 
den, and to save ourselves from painful sus- 
picion, it was decided, rightly or wrongly, 
that the story must remain substantially un- 
told till its work in other fields had prepared 
the public mind to accept the literal truth.” 
This was obviously 
an unsound position. 
The Red Cross had 
outgrown the stage 
at which such methods 
were permissible. When 
Clara Barton returned 
from St. Petersburg in 
1902 and found that 
the organization had 
done nothing for the 
relief of sufferers from 
the Mont Pelée erup- 
tion she blamed the 
inaction upon divided 
authority, and brought about the amendment 
of the by-laws increasing the powers of the 
president, and, just before she herself was 
eighty-one, accepted an election to the presi- 
dency for life. A minority of the Red Cross 
officials protested and became disaffected. 


JANUARY, 1904, the remonstrants 
brought about the appointment of a con- 
gressional committee of investigation. There 
was of course no charge of dishonesty against 
Miss Barton, who had indeed always contrib- 
uted largely from her own purse to the funds 
she dispensed, and the investigating commit- 
tee was wise enough to present no report. 
But the American Red Cross, more than once 
reorganized, came under a new and more 
broadly representative incorporation. <A 
salaried post of honorary president for life 
was offered to Miss Barton, and refused. 
The President of the United States became, 
in her stead, President of the Red Cross. 
Deeply hurt, her lifelong sensitiveness 
touched at a most tender point, she wrote a 
California friend as one ‘who could, at least, 
tell me a road to take outside of America, and 
who would ask the authorities of Mexico if a 
woman who could not live in her own coun- 
try might find a home or resting place in 
theirs.’”’ She even thought of emigrating to 
China as another country in which the Red 
Cross was still to be established. 


ORTUNATELY neither of these emigra- 

tions took place. Between Oxford and 
Washington she passed the eight remaining 
years of her life, withdrawn from all Red Cross 
activities, but filling her active mind with 
many other interests. Two days before she 
died she opened her eyes and related a dream 
of the night before, a dream of the battlefield, 
on which she crept about the wounded sol- 
diers, “trying to give them at least a drink of 
water to cool their parched lips, and I heard 
them at last speak of mothers and wives and 
sweethearts, but never a murmur of com- 
plaint. Then I woke to hear myself groan 
because I have a stupid pain in my back, 
that’s all. Here on a good bed, with every 
attention! I am ashamed that I murmur!” 
On April 12, 1912, she died. 

Between the personal and comparatively 
small beginnings made by Clara Barton and 
the gigantic operations of the American Red 
Cross in 1917-18 many necessary steps of 
systematizing, codperation and expansion 
were taken. For her vision of the national 
organization of a characteristically national 
impulse, for paving the way to an unspeak- 
ably useful service in the past decade, and to 
who knows what beyond, the name and work 
of Clara Barton must be reverently and 
gratefully remembered. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Mr. Howe, The second, The Rocke- 
feller Philanthropies, will appear in an early issue. 











Leading Dealers Now 
In Beautiful StippleTone Finish 


Three ways to -/ 
sure of getting _ 
genuine 


Kirsch Rods / y 


RE Ongena 
Box 







2 
Beautiful 
StippleTone 
finish 





“There is 
no substitute 
for 
Kirsch Quality 
and Service” 


Better curtain rods at no higher price 
Your dealer has the new Kirsch Rods. They’re the most. 
beautiful window draping fixtures you’ve ever seen. The 


‘“‘Kirsch’’ StippleTone finish is rich and silk-like. Entirely 
new and different. More durable as well as more artistic. 


Kirsch Rods provide most effectiyehelp in windowdraping: 
Easy to put up, easy to take down, fit every window, take. 
care of every draping treatment. They tilt on or off the 
patented Snug-fit Brackets, but never come down accident- _ 
ally. Kirsch Accessories—heading rings, drapery hooks, © 
draw curtain fixtures — are equally simple and practical. — 
Look for-——The 3-color box—The StippleTone finish—-Name “Kirsch” on the rod, 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 110 Prospect Ave. STURGIS, MICH.,U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 551 Buller St., Woodstock, Ontario 


FREE! 


Wonderful Book of 

e . & 
Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aid 
for window draping. Ideas for every 
room and every kind of window— 
single, double, triple, casement, bay, 

aped windows and French 
Doors, etc. 24 color schemes for living rooms, 
—— — bed rooms, sun rooms, siaking, 
truct windows, 

valantes, beadia ee te to sew on Kirsch 
hooks and rings; how to put up draw curtains 
on Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book—a book 
of real service. 


If the booklet doesn’t give all needed 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service 
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JOHNSON'S LIQUID W 




















































































































to have Beautiful Waxed Hoors 


“How do you keep your kitchen so spick 
and span? It always looks as though 
you'd just laid new linoleum.” 


“Why, this linoleum has been down six 
years. But the man who laid it waxed it 
for me with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and he 
told me if I'd keep it waxed that it would 
stay like new and wear years longer. 


‘No, it isn’t any trouble at all since I 
bought one of those Johnson floor polish- 
ing outfits. Every couple of weeks I spread 
on a thin coat of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
with the Wax Mop. It only takes a few 


minutes—I don’t touch my hands to the 
wax or the floor—I don’t even stoop 
down! Just pour a little Liquid Wax onto 
the Mop and a few easy strokes give the 
floor a thin, even coating. 

‘Then I polish the wax with the 
Weighted Brush. Ina few minutes my floor 
is beautifully polished—and it’s no more 
trouble than running a carpet sweeper. 


“Why yes, I wash my kitchen linoleum, 
of course. But it doesn’t seem to need 
washing nearly as often. And then it’s 
so easy —more like washing off a piece of 
glass than a floor. 


s6% Floor Polishing Outfit $522 


‘But I never wash the inlaid linoleum 
in my other rooms. I polish it a couple of 
times a year with Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
and that gives such a hard, dry polish 
that dust stays right on the surface. I re- 
wax the doorways and traffic spots when 
they start to show wear—but that only 
takes a few minutes. 


‘All the wood floors in my house are 
waxed too. In fact, I couldn’t keep house 
without Johnson’s Liquid Wax! I use it 
to polish my furniture and woodwork— 
toclean whiteenamel P 
—and on the car!” | 


ica OT eee. 





SERVICE | 
RTMENT 





Any store displaying 
this sign can furnish 
the Johnson Floor Pol- 
ishing Outfit. These 
stores also carry a full 
line of Johnson's Ar- 
tistic Wood Finishes. 





It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 
floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 


1-Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax. ..........- $840 Brush, a quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax and the Book for 
1 Johnson's Lambs-wool Wax Mop............ 1529  $3.50—a saving of $1.65. Or any of these articles may 
1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. .... 3.50 be purchased separately. 

Book 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying......... 2 Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25¢ = 





This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hard- 
ware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the 
outfit, write us for the name of the nearest dealer who 
can. If you already have a mop—you can get the Weighted 


Home Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. 
A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 Or, mail us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. LH-2 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


- RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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by restrained but colorful bor- 
der motifs from Czecho-Slova- 
kia; there are suites almost 
startlingly effective in their em- 
ployment of lacquers in Chinese 
red and jade green, made har- 
monious against backgrounds 
of black and enhanced by gold. 

Viewed from this new desira- 
bility apparent in bedroom fur- 
niture, beds lose their utilitarian 
aspect, bureaus acquire ro- 
mance, chests and dressing 
tables hold intangible allure as 
well as actualities of silk and 
implements of beauty. Even 
the cheaper suites are respond- 
ing to these new requirements 
for character, color and indi- 
viduality, and bedrooms are 
correspondingly increasing in 
real beauty even in the 
most modest homes. 

Glance for a moment 
at the furniture show- 
ing the influence of 
Duncan Phyfe, to be 
seen in the bedroom 
at the left below. This 
bedroom suite answers 
the demand for a Colonial four-post suite, 
and yet it has much more individuality and 
distinction than the usual furniture of this 
kind. Refinement may be seen in the slender 
posts, the reverse-curve of the head and foot 
boards of the bed and the legs of the delightful 
dressing table. All are signs that count. This 
suite was copied from one found in the old Pen- 
dleton House in Providence, Rhode Island, 
copied so cleverly that none of the charm of 
the original has been lost. Needless to say, 
this suite of combination mahogany has be- 
come increasingly popular owing to its high 
class and moderate price. 

Then, many people desire a bedroom suite 
of individuality and color which is conserva- 
tive enough to be used constantly without 
becoming tiresome. 

Such a distinctive suite is to be seen in the 
drawing above. It is of dull apple green, 
which is particularly lovely in furniture of 
such simple lines. In New York this suite 
has achieved a most deserved success. Verg- 
ing on the Eatly American type, it may be 
used with very quaint accessories. 








The Signs of Smartness 


IMPLE, and yet elegant too, qualified to 

grace the formal or informal room, is the 
Hepplewhite suite shown at the right. At its 
best in two-toned green, sedately dark, this 
furniture achieves a distinction all its own. 
Besides the bed and chest, there are delight- 
ful tall and narrow six-drawered chests which 
may be used in pairs, emulating the French 
idea, but designed in complete harmony with 
the simple lines of the present suite, and a 
quaint dressing table, including a detachable 
Hepplewhite shield mirror such as may be 
noticed above the chest of drawers. 

More ornate, but just as charming in its 
proper setting, is the French bedroom suite 
shown in color on page 26. When you 
admire the French types, and you can afford 
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are used or how intricately they 
are blended, there depends upon 
the resulting subtlety the real 
smartness of the suite. There 
should be scarcely a change of 
tone as one wood type melts 
into another, as new beauties 
are added with a barely noticed 
inlay or change in exotic grain- 
ing. No maiter what means are 
employed to give this exceeding 
richness of wood combination, 
it must not overarrest the at- 
tention; the whole must be 
softly brown and show a con- 
tinuously harmonious unshin- 
ing surface. 








The smartness of the color given is emphasized in this suite designed along 
lines quaint enough to welcome accessories of early American flavor. The 
soft apple-green ground color is charmingly decorated. 


oymartness in Bedroom Furniture 


(Continued from Page 26) 


good examples, furniture as charming and as 
practical as this puts to shame still other 
high-priced models that lean more to splash 
and jazz instead of to this refined blending 
of walnut burls and satinwood, the unno- 
ticeable decorations in gold and black, the 
whole restrained charm of the pieces. In this 
instance I have purposely chosen an ex- 
tremely high-class Louis XVI modern suite 
to show you, for in choosing less expensive 
French furniture you should be governed by 
many of the points apparent in this suite de 
luxe. 

In all sorts of suites these are the signs 
of smartness: 

1. Five-piece dressing tables looking as 
though they were “picked up by hand”’; con- 
sisting of table, mirror, two detached narrow 
chests and a bench; these may well add dis- 
tinction to any room. 

2. There is a tendency to prefer chests of 
drawers to bureaus, the taller chest being 
favored, due no doubt to the influence of 
the Early American styles. There is no ques- 
tion that the use of the five or six drawered 
chest of sufficient width, with its detached 
mirror, lends dignity to the room, and an ap- 
pearance unlike that of the regulation suite. 

3. The duplicating of one period detail, 
suchasa Sheraton motif,a Hepplewhiteform, 
a Queen Anne leg, executed with painstak- 
ing exactness in every piece, has become the 
badge of the cheaper, more usual suite. So 
now, instead of every detail matching in 
suites of bedroom furniture, several kindred 
period types or details are being used together 
successfully. Some suites may include an 
Empire bed,a Duncan Phyfe dressing table, 
a Sheraton chest; others will not be bound 
entirely by Louis XVI details, but will show 
the blending characteristics of Louis XV 
as well. 

4. In the-finer suites, when the color, finish 
and combination of woods determine the final 
beauty of effect, no matter how many woods 





5. Brilliance of color. When 
the beauty of the furniture de- 
pends upon color rather than 
upon natural wood effects, then 

do we find that smart- 
ness is said in terms 
of gayety. Green is the 
smartest color to be 
had in furniture today. 
Black is also used with 
fine effect in many 
worthwhile suites, used 
with a new gayety in 
combination with lacquers that are Chinese 
and colorful, or enhanced by eighteenth- 
century English decorations. 


Methods of Selection 
N ENDEAVORING to select a bedroom 


suite which seems to really appeal to you, 
you will find any number within the limits of 
your purse. 

But the real point is not so much whether 
you can find furniture you can afford, 
but whether you will be able to choose 
intelligently furniture conforming to the 
very highest ideals at the same time. If 
you watch for the little signs to furniture 
‘““good breeding” which I have enumerated 
here, not only will you choose furniture well 
worth the buying, but furniture that is price- 
less in its class and character too. 

For your further help, let me remind you 
that there are two methods of selecting fur- 
niture for the bedroom. One is to buy a 
complete suite. The other is to choose only 
certain pieces from a more expensive suite, in 
this way furnishing the bedroom quite amply 
enough with fewer pieces of much better 
quality. Sometimes people are even able to 
accomplish the furnishing of two bedrooms 
by buying one complete bedroom suite and 
one extra double bed to match. In one room 
there may be placed one of the beds, the 
bureau and the table desk. In the other 
there may be used the second bed, the dress- 
ing table and the chest. In the furnishing 
of any bedroom, accessory pieces are usually 
added separately, since individuality is more 
easily gained this way. A little upholstered 
chair, an odd gateleg table, a bit of lacquered 
furniture, a chaise longue. If the bedroom is 
furnished properly in the beginning with re- 
gard to beauty of furniture, color scheme and 
coziness, if it is thus structurally right, it may 
still welcome enhancements in the coming 
years. 




































































Copied from old originals, this American suite of combination mahogany 
brings to those of moderate means lines and details of the highest class. 


suite. 


Smart quaintness and graceful lines are paramount in this Hepplewhite 
The chest and detached mirror emphasize one of the new notes. 
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no waste 


No powder—no acid—no brushes 
—and no injury to any surface— 
or to your hands. 


BRILLO cleans and burnishes 
aluminum, enamel and granite 
cooking utensils; crockery and 
glassware; stoves, tubs and sinks; 
windows and mirrors; removes 
rust; cleans anything that needs 
it—the list is almost endless. And 
BRILLO lightens your work—and 
the cost of doing it! 


Prove to yourself the value of 
BRILLO by sending the coupon 
below. 

BRILLO Guarantee 
We will give a new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
Brillo is sold at leading department, hard- 
ware, grocery stores, and at 10 & 25¢ stores 
everywhere. 





Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name_ 


Address 


yates: 
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The Colonial house at the right is of shingles 
and smooth siding with shingled roof. Itis 
a good type of house for sections of the 
country where there are heavy falls of snow, 
because of the steep roofs. The cubical 
contents is 26,000 cubic feet and the size 
about twenty-eight by thirty feet. A medium- 
sized house for a small family with only 
a medium-sized purse at its command. 
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CARL BOLLER, ARCHITECT 
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(ontributed by COLLIER STEVENSON 





MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 


LOUIS LOTT, ARCHITECT 
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In the center of the page is a Dutch Colonial 
house generously supplied with enclosed 
porches. The dimensions are about thirty- 
five feet six inches by twenty-two feet nine 
inches. It is modern throughout. The cost 
of these houses is not given, because this is 
governed by local labor and material prices. 
These factors cause prices to fluctuate accora- 
ingly, hence only builders can give estimates. 
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MC CUNE & SPINOT, BUILDERS 


ITH the open- Bungalows are always desirable in certain parts of the country and their youthful years. 

ing of the build- are at their best in the open places. The stucco bungalow designed Where one has an ob- 

d ing epee nee near by Mr. Boller has a rather unusual amount of dignity, due perhaps ject, saving becomes « 
iets pane Siterney to its entrance and portico. It measures thirty-four by twenty-five feet. = ge obl eee 
is enjoyed aw by a For a narrow fot, Messrs. McCune and Spindt built the second stucco hag re Shea” a. 
favored few who expect bungalow which measures about thirty-three feet six inches by fifty- home? Almost every- 


to build now, but by a seven feet six inches. Its well-arranged plan appears at left above. 


host who dream of build- 

ing or buying in the 

future. It’s a healthful sign indicating the country’s pros- 
perity, and needs cultivating in every possible way by the 
government’s town and city beautiful efforts, by the archi- 
tects producing well-designed little houses, and by the 
people’s thrift. Home ownership is the foundation of good 
citizenship, the modern buckler against unrest and discon- 
tent; children reared in homes that are more than houses 
have, at least, the advantage of an anchorage through 


one knows of the exist- 
ence of Building and 
Loan Associations whose 
chief function is to lend money to responsible persons for 
the purpose of building, buying, or making’ improvements 
upon their property. These institutions are now widely 
scattered over the country. Any one under consideration 
should be investigated as to its integrity, of course. Your 
local bank will be helpful in this respect. ‘‘Own Your 
Home” is more than real-estate propaganda and there’s 
sage advice in its terse admonition. 
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Try SNOWDRIFT in your favorite recipe for hot biscuit some Sunday 
morning when you've time to make lots. Snowdrift may not make you a 


better cook but the family are likely to think so. 


The Wesson Oil people make SNow- _ then packed in an airtight can to keep 


DRIFT out of oil as good as fine salad _it as sweet and fresh as the day it was 
oil. It is hardened and whipped, made. We, who make it, think there 
somewhat as you beat the white of couldn't le anything nicer for making 


an egg, into a creamy white fat—and cake, biscuit or pie crust or for frying. 

















Being the authorized biography of 
AMERICA’S best known product 


gw N 1890, when Ivory Soap was 
just eleven years old, a soirée 
_ was held in a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue mansion, in New York, at 
which the chief form of entertain- 
ment was bubble-blowing. The ladies 





and gentlemen who participated in 
this stimulating sport (prizes being 
given for the largest bubbles) became 
entranced with its fascinating possi- 
bilities, and the “soap-bubble party” 
became the vogue of the Social Season. 

Ivory was, of course, the chosen 
soap, because a burst Ivory bubble 
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Extracts from the 
IFE and LETTERS of |VORY SOAP 


did not spoil the ladies’ clothes, and 
the pure Ivory suds protected their 
dainty finger-tips from harm. 

That was 35 years ago, long before 
Ivory Flakes and Guest Ivory, now 
such important members of the Ivory 
Family, had even been thought of. 


Just the other day, while a Procter & 


Gamble representative was waiting, 
a chauffeur from one of those very 
same Fifth Avenue mansions hurried 
into a fashionable grocery store on 
Madison Avenue with a message from 
his employer. 

“You left out a carton of Guest 
Ivory when you delivered our order 
this morning, and my mistress wants 
it right away,” he said. 

Later the representative asked the 
grocer whether Ivory was as popular 


with his wealthy customers today as 
it had been in the past. “Yes, more 
so,” he said. ‘‘They often buy it by 
the case of 100 cakes. There is scarcely 
a wealthy home on our list that 
doesn’t get Ivory regularly.” 


Five GENERATIONS 
and an Ivory ‘Poem 


AT just about the same time the 
[ a chauffeur was delivering his 
yi AA message in New York, the 
makers of Ivory received the follow- 
ing letter from a woman in Colorado: 
“Five generations of my family 
have been raised with Ivory Soap. 
My own first recollection of soap was 
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Guest 
Ivory 


For the bath, most people prefer the medium-size 
cake of Ivory. “It floats,’ 
have to hunt for your soap at the bottom of the tub. 


of course, so you never 


Tue dainty new cake of Guest Ivory, made especially Bath 
for the face and hands, just fits feminine fingers and 
the toilet soap holder. It costs 5 cents. 





of Ivory, and the first poem I remem- 
ber reciting was an Ivory Soap poem 
published in the Youth’s Companion 
forty years ago. 

“T have been married twenty years, 
and as a mother I can vouch for 
Ivory’s excellence. All good house- 
wives appreciate such products, but 
seldom take the time to say so. So 
here is my compliment to you, un- 
solicited and from the heart.” 

And not long afterwards came this 
note from a matron of Texas: 

“T don’t just /ike Ivory—I Jove it! 

“T’ve been keeping house for six- 
teen years, and during all that time 
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I’ve used Ivory for everything soap 
can be used for. I bathed my baby 
fourteen years ago with Ivory, and 
kept her dear little head sweet and 
clean with it. She and I use it exclu- 
sively for our baths today. We both 
use it to shampoo our hair. We use 
it on our faces, too, always coming 
back to it every time after trying 
other soaps. All these years I’ve been 
using it, not having it used, and my 
hands are the source of constant envy 
to my friends. Iam so happy that we 
now have Guest Ivory.” 

The experience of trying other 
soaps—because they cost more, or 


are colored or perfumed, or make 





wonderful promises—and then finally 


coming back to Ivory, seems to be a 


national habit, and everyone knows 
Ivory purity. 








a guess P'Ul try 


> 


Ivory’ 


yHEN the present biographer 

of Ivory was preparing this 

} Y history, he became con- 

vinced that the users of Ivory must 

be the most ingenious people in the 

world. They have found uses for 

Ivory which even its own makers had 
never thought of. 

As a result of an inquiry made a 
few years ago, more than 50,000 reci- 
pes for the use of Ivory were received 
—recipes for making insecticides, 
cleaning rubber plants, making fur- 
niture polish and leather dressing, 
taking out iodine stains, making foot 
powder, curing bee and mosquito 
stings. Apparently when Ivory users 
don’t know exactly what to do about 
some problem they say, “Well, I 
guess I’ll try Ivory,” and lo! another 
recipe! (The best of the Ivory recipes 
have been collected in a booklet called 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”—we 
shall be glad to send you a copy.) 

Ivory has traveled all over the 
globe, carrying its message of clean- 
liness and good cheer. 

A letter from Foochow, China, tells 
of a Christmas celebration in the 
missionary hospital at which gifts 
from home were distributed, and in 
every package there was a cake of 
Ivory—for the patients, the doctors, 
the nurses, the teachers, the helpers 
in the leper colony, the laundresses, 
gardeners and the scrubwomen. 
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Ivory works hard 


at COLLEGE 


F the stupendous number of 
| ) Ivory cakes made in the last 
46 years, some have helped 
a good many thousands of students 
through college (the present scribe is 
one, and knows). But apparently it 
is in the girls’ colleges that Ivory 
does its most diversified job. From 
Boston came this letter recently: 

“Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that the college girl of today 
cannot get along without Ivory Soap. 
Here are a few of the things she uses 
it for in one week: 

Shampoo 

Laundry (mostly blouses and lingerie) 
Daily bath 

Dishwashing after bridge or tea. 

“Did you know that most girls 
carry a cake of Guest Ivory in their 
week-end bags, and always pack one 
in their trunks for emergencies?” 


How Jounny PINE 
became JOHNNY Soap 


wvory has always been a great ad- 

| venturer, and has been the center 

of many a romantic and exciting 
incident. 

Mr. Harry Sinclair Drago, the au- 
thor of a number of novels and many 
short stories, tells a true Ivory yarn 
that deserves a place in any Ivory 
biography. 

Mr. Drago and his wife were on a 
camping trip in Nevada, far from any 
settlement. They had one cake of 
Ivory which they prized most highly 
because if it should be lost they would 
have to go bathless. 

Well, it was lost. It slipped out of 
the pack into the river, and, because 
of the current, could not be recovered. 
You may be sure they were troubled. 
Next day they started downstream, 
and suddenly came upon a camp of 


Piute Indians. What specially drew 
their attention was a group of squaws 
clustered around an ancient brave 
known as Johnny Pine, who was im- 
mersed to the elbows in an old bucket 
“so brimful of soapsuds that it looked 
like a giant ice-cream soda.” 

The cause of the suds was, of course, 
the precious cake of Ivory, which 
Johnny had found floating in the 
water. But, because it was white, 
and floated, Johnny was convinced 
that it wasn’t soap, and when Mr. 
Drago offered to buy it, Johnny re- 
fused to sell. Finally, however, after 
considerable dickering, Johnny parted 
with the Ivory in exchange for a 
silver dollar. But he was not through. 

“You buy him if me catch him 
more?” he said with the gleam of a 
fortune-seeker in his eye. 

“Sure, we buy,” replied Mrs. 
Drago. 








They heard afterwards that Johnny 
fished the river for weeks in search 
of another cake of Ivory to sell for a 
dollar. And the Indians named him 
Johnny Soap as the result. 


The “Ivory IpEaA” 
travels 2,000 miles 


vA YEAR or so ago, a Massachu- 
(\ setts woman moved to Mon- 
£ SXtana. Recently she saw an 
Ivory advertisement in one of her 
favorite magazines, and wrote this 
letter about it: 

“That advertisement brought to 
my mind a picture of my mother’s 
linen closet back in Massachusetts. 
She has always used Ivory, both for 
toilet and household purposes, in 
bringing up her family of ten. But 
that had slipped my mind until your 
advertisement gave my memory a 
jog and made me resolve to get some 
Ivory right away. 

“Vd been in the habit of buying 


two soaps for our household—one for 








Tue big economical Laundry Ivory cake is for general 
laundry and household use—it costs very little more 
than the harsh laundry soaps and protects both hands 


Laundry 
Ivory 


and clothes. 


Tuese beautiful, tissue-thin flakes of genuine Ivory 
are particularly for the safe, quick cleansing of all 
delicate fabrics. But lots of women also use Ivory 
Flakes for dishwashing (to protect 
their hands), and for shampooing. F 

























toilet and one for general use—think- 
ing that was a necessary economy. 
Briefly, that advertisement said to 
me, ‘Why, you know your mother is 
the most efficient and economical 
housekeeper, and she has always had 
cakes of Ivory stacked in her linen 
closet for all purposes, so it must 
have been good, and economical, too.’ 

“Then there was the paragraph 
that recalled to my mind that Ivory 
is convenient because it does float. 





“To make a long story short, I got 
in a good supply of Ivory and I cer- 
tainly do think it was a good buy. It 
makes so much more lather than the 
washing soap I’ve been using that it 
makes my laundry work at least twice 
as easy, and my babies do have such 
fun chasing the cake around in their 
baths! I intend to stick to Ivory from 
now on, and I expect to do a kind act 
by passing the Ivory idea along to 
my neighbors.” 

Some time ago an inquiry was 
made among 11,000 families chosen 
at random throughout America to 
discover what soaps they used. It 
was found that 175 kinds were used 
for washing faces and hands; 162 
kinds for bathing—one family even 
used a scouring powder for this; 96 
kinds for bathing the baby, and 132 
kinds for washing dishes. But for 
every one of these purposes, far more 
families used Ivory than any other 
soap. 


* * * 


We wish there were space enough to 
quote from letters written by mothers 
of Ivory Soap babies (and prize babies, 
too); by women who do all their own 
housework, including the laundry, 
and give Ivory the credit for keeping 
their hands soft and white; by man- 
agers of hotels who say that their 
guests actually come and congratu- 
late them upon placing Ivory in the 
bathroom; from doctors and hospi- 
tals; from men who insist that Ivory 
is the grandest shaving soap in the 
world; from both men and women 
who have discovered (either by them- 
selves or at the suggestion of their 
dentist) that Ivory makes a fine 
tooth-cleanser; from travelers who 
can’t find any other soap that works 
so well in so many kinds of water— 
but all these must be saved for an- 
other time. [ to be continued } 
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Argonne Pattern No. 2761M 
Size 9’ x 12’ 
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appears on the back 


You Too Can Own Rugs 
of Oriental Beauty 


Designed by masters of the rare beauty 
and the rich colorings of the costly 
Orientals. 

Colored with the best dyes that are 
made—clear and unfading. By the rev- 
olutionary Masland Method these colors 
go to the heart of the wool and last as 
long as the wool itself. Soft and deep 
woven. Seamless and durable. 


Yet so amazingly moderate in price that 


ee ' C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 


27” x 54” Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


9’ x 12’ 
36” x 63” 


they are well within the means of every 
woman who loves beautiful things in 
her home. 


See these new Masland Argonne Rugs 
at your nearest dealer’s. Ask him for 
the free illustrated booklet, “Oriental 
Beauty in Your Home.” If he cannot 
supply you, write to our selling agents, 
W. & J. Sloane, Dep’t 9, L, Wholesale, 
New York City. 


A wide variety in 
Oriental color com- 
binations of blues, 
taupes,tans,rose,etc. 
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Also two smaller sizes. This 
design in four other different 
effects. 
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church,” who traveled sixty miles to tell 
Brother Rushton that “she had a revelation 
that he was to be her husband ‘right now.’” 
Brother Rushton, however, remained firm, 
and “she left him in tears, prostrate with 
disappointment.” 

Although polygamy was practiced in 1843 
by most of the leaders of the church and by 
many of the followers, it was necessary to 
keep the practice of it a secret and to deny its 
existence upon every occasion. This is per- 
haps one reason why there is no record of 
children by the prophet’s many wives. 

Brigham Young did not house his wives at 
the place where he and his legal wife lived. 
Whether this was for the purpose of avoiding 
publicity or conciliating his legal wife has not 
been revealed, but John D. Lee, who was a 
policeman in Nauvoo and as such bodyguard 
to the prophet and to Brigham Young, wrote 
later: “‘ Many a night have I gone with him 
[Brigham Young] arm in arm, and guarded 
him while he spent an hour or two with his 
young brides, then guarded him home and 
guarded his house until one o’clock, when I 
was relieved. He used to meet his beloved 
I:mmeline at my house.”’ “ Beloved Emme- 
line’? was Emmeline Free, who was the favo- 
rite of Brigham Young’s early polygamous 
life. 

In spite of all their efforts at secrecy, how- 
ever, polygamy was too sensational to remain 
unsuspected, and the quarrels of those who 
practiced it resulted in confirmation of the 
rumor that it existed. People outside Illinois 
began to hear of what was going on in 
Nauvoo. 

The Mormons have defended their secret 
practice of polygamy in Nauvoo by pointing 
to the advice of Jesus Christ, which He is 
said to have given to His disciples on several 
occasions: ‘‘Cast not your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you.” It was 
good advice, and had the Mormons been able 
to follow it indefinitely, they would have 
avoided considerable difficulty, for as soon 
as they did cast their pearl, polygamy, before 
the rest of the country, the attempt was 
made to trample them underfoot and turn 
upon them and rend them. 

In the meantime Joseph Smith was nurs- 
ing a new ambition. While as a boy he was 
trying his best to avoid work on a farm for 
the rest of his days, he may have indulged in 
ambitious dreams, but by 1844 he had ac- 
complished things more extraordinary and 
more fantastic thanany boy could have imag- 
ined. By his thirty-eighth birthday anni- 
versary he was dictator of more than ten 
thousand people; he was mayor of his city, 
with power to make into a law his wildest 
fancy; and he was general in command of 
several thousand men. It was therefore not 
to be wondered at that he should aspire to 
the alleged ambition of every American boy— 
to become President of the United States. 


Presidential Aspirations 


AN A POLITICAL meeting held in Nau- 
voo on January 29, 1844, he was nomi- 
nated for President, and Sidney Rigdon for 
Vice President. The nominations were rati- 
fied by a convention, also held in Nauvoo. 
Preparations immediately began for an exten- 
sive campaign. Another weekly newspaper, 
the Nauvoo Neighbor, was established with 
the purpose avowed in its prospectus of elect- 
ing Joseph Smith President. Elders were 
appointed to visit every state in the Union 
during the spring of 1844 to urge Mormonism 
as their religion and Joseph Smith as their 
President of the United States. 

Brigham Young, at the head of the Twelve 
Apostles, left immediately for the Eastern 
states to superintend this campaign. Three 
hundred and fifty men, with Brigham Young 
at their head, traveled throughout the coun- 
try to spread propaganda for the independ- 
ent religious candidate. A campaign verse 
which the Nauvoo Neighbor published for an 
anonymous Mormon poet read: 


Kinderhoos, Kass, Kalhoun, nor Klay 
Kan never surely win the day. 

But if you want to know who kan, 
You'll find in General Smith the man. 


It was unwise, however, of Joseph Smith 
to set himself up as a candidate for President, 
for he thus brought into national focus the 
existence of a close-knit church-state organi- 
zation within the United States, and the 
combination of church and state has always 
been repugnant to Americans. The fact that 


Brigham Young 
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the leader of Mormonism dared to aspire to 
the presidency of the nation caused thou- 
sands of Americans to fear this strange new 
power as a menace, whereas they had previ- 
ously dismissed it as merely an entertaining 
fraud. 

But Joseph Smith was unable to finish his 
political campaign. With an overwhelming 
rapidity, events overtook him which ob- 
scured completely all political ambitions. 
When Smith coveted the wife of William 
Law, one of his faithful followers, the trouble 
began. 

The Laws and their few friends rebelled 
from the rule of the prophet, and formed 
an opposition group, whose intention it was 
to expose him. For that purpose they estab- 
lished at Nauvoo a weekly newspaper known 
as the Nauvoo Expositor. 


Smith’s Troubles Increase 


HE first issue of the Nauvoo Expositor 

was published on June 7, 1844, with the 
slogan: The Truth, the Whole Truth, and 
Nothing but the Truth; it was also the only 
issue, for Joseph Smith in the capacity of 
mayor of Nauvoo suppressed the paper a few 
days after the publication of its first number 
and burned as many copies as his sheriffs 
could discover. The Nauvoo Expositor pub- 
lished in this one issue a preamble, in which 
the complaints of the schismatics were fully 
expressed. 

They declared themselves believers in the 
divine origin of the Mormon religion and 
the Book of Mormon, but they hotly de- 
nounced Smith and his methods. 

Then Smith changed his coat, and as 
lieutenant general commanding the Nau- 
voo Legion, he issued an order to his major 
general, commanding him “to hold the Nau- 
voo Legion in readiness forthwith to execute 
the city ordinances, and especially to remove 
the printing establishment of the Nauvoo 
Expositor . provided the marshal shall 
require it, and need your services.”” Besides 
these assaults on the newspaper, the city 
councilors took testimony tending to defame 
the characters of its owners. 
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That fine spring day, June 10, 1844, was 
the busiest and, in its ultimate effects, the 
most disastrous of Joseph Smith’s life. The 
entire country surrounding Nauvoo was 
aroused to mob fury by his arbitrary acts of 
suppression and by his violent means of ex- 
ecuting them. The press and materials of the 
Nauvoo Expositor had been tumbled into 
the street, smashed with sledge hammers and 
then set on fire. 

While all this stirring action was taking 
place, Brigham Young was busy in New 
York and near-by states urging the election 
of his prophet as President of the United 
States. He was ignorant of everything that 
was taking place in Nauvoo, for the electric 


telegraph was still an experiment. Had he 
been present in Nauvoo, he might have in- 
fluenced the prophet toward moderation, for 
Brigham Young understood mobs and gov- 
ernments, and he knew when to compromise. 

On June 20, 1844, Joseph wrote a letter 
to Brigham Young and addressed it to Bos- 
ton, asking him and the rest of the twelve 
apostles to return to Nauvoo immediately. 
However, the mails were slow in those days, 
and Brigham Young was traveling. Mean- 
while, events moved rapidly. 

After the forcible suppression of their 
newspaper, William Law and his associates 
left Nauvoo for the neighboring city of 
Carthage, which was composed largely of 
anti-Mormon people. They swore out a war- 
rant for the arrest of Joseph Smith and his 
Nauvoo Common Council; and Joseph 
Smith’s municipal court, with powers under 
the extraordinary Nauvoo charter, promptly 
released the prophet and his associates by a 
writ of habeas corpus. This use of the charter 
whipped the people of Carthage into a fury. 
First they asked Governor Ford for the 
militia. Ford visited Carthage, and when he 
arrived there on June 21 he found an armed 
force of citizens ready to arrest Smith and his 
common councilors. 

Governor Ford addressed a meeting of 
mob and militia at Carthage, and assured 
them that Joseph Smith would be made to 
answer charges for the suppression of the 
Nauvoo Expositor, but he also insisted that 
no personal harm must come to him until 
the law had authorized it, and he sent Smith 
notice to appear at Carthage to answer the 
charges made against him. Meanwhile the 
prophet had declared Nauvoo to be under 
martial law, and no one was allowed to enter 
or to leave the city without strict search. 

On Monday, June 24, 1844, Joseph Smith, 
his brother Hyrum and all the members of 
the Municipal Common Council of Nauvoo 
went to Carthage to surrender themselves on 
charges of riot. All except Joseph Smith and 
his brother Hyrum were discharged on bail, 
but the two leaders were held in jail on a 
charge of treason, because Smith had de- 
clared Nauvoo under martial law, which, the 
charge said, amounted to a declaration of 
war against the state of Illinois. At the gov- 
ernor’s suggestion the Smith brothers were 
allowed a large room in the Carthage jail, 
where they could see some of their friends. 

On Thursday, June 27, a sultry summer 
day, Governor Ford went to Nauvoo with a 
force of voluntary soldiers to address the 
Mormons and assure them that their prophet 
would have fair play. The prisoners, mean- 
while, spent the afternoon with John Taylor, 
who was visiting them. At about five o’clock 
in the evening there was a noise in the com- 
pound outside the jail, followed by a few 
rifle shots. Then men rushed up the stairs 
of the jail to the room in the second story 
where the prisoners were sitting. The door 
of the room was pushed open and shots were 
fired at the prisoners and their visitors. 

Hyrum Smith was hit in the face and the 
head, and fell, crying, “I am a dead man.” 
As he was falling, three more bullets struck 
him and killed him. 


The Prophet's Untimely End 


OSEPH SMITH had a revolver, which a 

friend had smuggled into the jail, and with 
this he wounded three of the mob. When he 
could no longer keep them from entering the 
room, he rushed for the window to jump out, 
when a ball struck him, and he fell out of the 
window, shouting, ““O Lord, my God!” It 
is said that when the prophet’s body hit the 
ground, he was still alive. One of the assail- 
ing mob propped it up against the wall of a 
well, four men advanced eight paces and fired 
their rifle balls into it, and Joseph died. 

According to Mormon accounts, the mob 
that killed their prophet and their patriarch 
was made up of about one hundred and fifty 
men, with their faces disguised by black 
paint. 

Elder Stevenson estimated that at the 
time of his death the prophet was thirty- 
eight years, six months and six days old, and 
that it was just fourteen years, two months 
and twenty-one days after the foundation of 
the Mormon Church when its prophet was 
killed. 

The bodies of Joseph and Hyrum were re- 
moved from the jail to Hamilton’s Hotel in 
Carthage. A few days later the bodies of the 
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g pet drain 
inyour 
home? 


Is there a pet drain in your 
home—pouting and sulking— 
trying your patience—causing 
no end of trouble in bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry? 


Drano will 
clean it out in 
a hurry—make 
it active—free- 
flowing. Just 
pour in Drano 
—add water 
according to 


directions on 
the can. See it boil and bubble as 
it scours and scrubs—dissolving 
grease, hair, lint, ariimal 
and vegetable matter— 
purifying and sterilizing 
at the same time. Flush 
out with water, and— 
swoosh—the drain flows 
free with a swirling, whirl- 
pool motion. 


Housewives everywhere 
are using Drano regularly 
to keep drains clean and 
free-flowing in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. Drano 
thaws frozen drains too—thaws 
them in a jiffy with its heating, 
boiling action. 

Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, en- 
amel or plumb- 
ing. 

Hotels, restau- 
rants, apartment 
and office build- 
ings, barber shops 
and beauty shops 
use Drano regular- 
ly to prevent drain 
stoppages—save 
plumbing bills. 

If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
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Cleans out lav- 
atory drains 





Keeps bathtub 
drains free- 
flowing 
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Keeps laundry 
tub traps open 
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up, and the most eco- 
nomical by long odds? 


Old English Wax 
costs a third of other 
finishes. It is heavier- 
bodied; so it goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. It 
will not scratch or heel- 
mark—and as for com- 
plete refinishing, floors 
finished with Old Eng- 
lish Wax never need it. 
Just go over the walk- 
spots occasionally and 
your floors will always 
be as lustrous as they 
were the first day you 
waxed them. 


PASTE 


Why put up with easily scratched 
floors when beautiful, waxed floors 
cost less and are much easier to have ? 
Why, particularly, when Old English 
Wax is not only the easiest finish to 
put down, but also the easiest to keep 


save effort. 
appliance 











FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 








A still easier way to wax 


Apply Old English Wax with an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher—and you'll 


LIQUID 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Beautiful waxed floors cost so little— 
why have unattractive floors? 


Here is a real economy 
a single unit device that 
both waxes and polishes. How easily 
it glides over the floor and how quickly 
your work glides away with its use! 
Do you bend when you use it? You 


do not. Do you kneel? 
You do not. There is 
no other device on the 
market like it. It is low 
in cost and it lasts a 
lifetime. Hundreds of 
thousands of women 
are using it. 


Beautiful floors 
at slight expense 


But whether you use 
the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher or apply it with 
a cloth, you can be cer- 
tain that Old English 
Wax will give your floors 
the utmost in beauty, 


with the least work and expense. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, de- 
partment and housefurnishing stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 




























Finish and Care.” 








Oo Check here for 
free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 


Tue A. S. BorLe Company, 1049 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO Check here for 

Waxer-Polisher : 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Vax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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prophet and the patriarch were taken to 
Nauvoo, greeted with wailing and lamenta- 
tion, and buried near Joseph Smith’s former 
home. He had expressed a wish to be buried 
in a tomb near the temple, but Emma Smith 
objected and refused to allow the church to 
carry out that wish. Eight thousand Mor- 
mons gathered around the bodies of their 
dead leaders. 

The memory of the prophet was perpetu- 
ated a few days later. The rough boards 
which had been used as temporary coffins 
were sawed in pieces 
and distributed among 
Joseph’s and Hyrum’s 
friends, who had canes 
made of them, each with 
a lock of the prophet’s 
hair set in the top. 
These canes are con- 
sidered sacred relics to- 
day. 

By their reckless 
shots on that June day 
the men of Carthage set 
a new religion on a firm 
basis, and instead of 
aiding to exterminate 
Mormonism, which was 
their avowed object, 
they created in the 
minds of many thou- 
sands the idea of a 
latter-day Jesus Christ. 
Mormonism had developed all the parapher- 
nalia for a parallel with ancient Christianity; 
it only lacked a martyr, and the mob supplied 
the final touch with unintentional generosity. 
Joseph Smith was assassinated at exactly the 
right time for his religion, however cruel and 
unfortunate his death was for himself. Had 
he lived a few years longer, and had he con- 
ducted himself as he did during the few last 
years of his life, in all probability his church 
would have been broken into splinters by the 
impact of his own ambitious pretensions, or 
smashed into kindling by the rage of hostile 
mobs. 

Governor Ford made an effort to discover 
the murderers of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
and to bring them to trial. But the mob was 
determined that they should not be pun- 
ished, and more than a thousand men, under 
arms, guarded the court room to keep away 
Mormons who might sit on the jury or bear 
testimony. The accused were all acquitted. 


(Claimants for the Keys 


HEN Joseph Smith’s body fell from 

the window ledge to the ground outside 
Carthage jail on that sultry afternoon in 
June, 1844, Brigham Young was in the rail- 
way station at Boston, waiting to take the 
train to Salem. It was almost two weeks 
after that he first heard the news, and he 
hurried to Nauvoo with the others of the 
apostles whom he could gather on the way. 
He met Orson Pratt, Orson Hyde and Wil- 
ford Woodruff at Albany and traveled the 
rest of the way with them. 

Brigham Young wrote that the first thing 
he thought of upon hearing of the death of 
the prophet was who now had the keys of 
the kingdom: “The first thing that I thought 
of was whether Joseph had taken the keys of 
the kingdom with him from the earth. 
Brother Orson Pratt sat on my left; we were 
both leaning back on our chairs. Bringing 
my hand down on my knee, I said, ‘The keys 
of the kingdom are right here with the 
church.’” 

Perhaps Brigham Young meant to imply 
by that gesture that the keys of the kingdom 
were right there in his pocket; but, be that 
as it may, he soon decided that if they were 
not there he was going to pick the lock. 

As soon as Sidney Rigdon heard of Joseph 
Smith’s death, he hurried back to Nauvoo. 
He arrived there on August 3, 1844, almost 
a week before Brigham Young, and he set 
about trying to capture the control of the 
headless church. He urged that a confer- 
ence of the people be called at once, and he 
told the people that he had been appointed 
by heaven to be their guardian, and he re- 
ceived several appropriate visions to corrobo- 
rate the appointment. He finally succeeded 
in arranging a conference of the people for 
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August 8. The conference was first set for 
August 6, but it was postponed, and it was 
this delay which was fatal to Sidney Rigdon’s 
plans, for Brigham Young and the apostles 
reached Nauvoo at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning of August 6. 

At ten o’clock in the morning on August 8 
the people met in the large open-air grove 
overlooking the Mississippi River. It was a 
windy day, and there was difficulty in hear- 
ing the speakers. Sidney Rigdon arose in a 
wagon placed so that he spoke with the wind. 
He was nervous and 
embarrassed, for the 
unexpected return of 
the apostles had discon- 
certed him. For an 
hour and a half he 
spoke, but his oratory 
was not up to his‘usual 
standard, and the peo- 
ple showed evident 
signs of restlessness. 

Meanwhile, Brigham 
Young had quietly 
taken a seat in the regu- 
lar speaker’s stand, 
which placed him with 
the backs of the people 
toward him. As soon as 
Rigdon’s last words had 
fallen, Brigham Young 
arose and addressed the 
people. They had not 
expected to hear his voice; many of them did 
not know that he was in Nauvoo; and sev- 
eral thousand backs were suddenly turned 
toward Sidney Rigdon as, with pleased won- 
der, the people faced Brigham Young. The 
effect was magnetic. An observer wrote: ‘If 
Joseph had risen from the dead and again 
spoken in their hearing, the effect could 
hardly have been more startling. It seemed 
to be the voice of Joseph himself; and not 
only that, but it seemed in the eyes of the 
people as though it was the very person of 
Joseph which stood before them.” Many 
wrote later that the scene reminded them of 
that transformation in the Bible, when the 
mantle of Elijah fell upon Elisha. The voice, 
some said, was the voice of Joseph. “If I 
had not seen him with my own eyes,” wrote 
Wilford Woodruff, “‘there is no one that 
could have convinced me that it was not 
Joseph Smith.” 

Eliza Snow commemorated the extraordi- 
nary scene in this verse: 


Brigham Young, the Lord’s anointed, 
Loved of heav’n and fear’d of hell ; 
Like Elijah’s on Elisha, 
Joseph’s mantle on him fell. 


Brigham Young first told the people that 
he was astonished that instead of mourning 
the death of their great leader, he found them 
holding meetings to choose his successor. He 
himself, he said, would rather sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes for a month than appear be- 
fore the people, but he pitied their loneliness 
and felt constrained to step forward. He 
pointed out that there was a regular, or- 
dained body whose duty it was to obtain the 
will of the Lord on such questions, and he 
wondered that the people had not delegated 
this question of the succession to the 
quorums of apostles and elders to which it 
belonged by virtue of their authority. He 
urged that the general conference of the peo- 
ple adjourn,.and that a meeting of the 
quorums be held that afternoon. 


Brigham’s Appeal 


HE people acquiesced. That afternoon 
the quorums of the church leaders met, 
and Brigham Young addressed them: 


I do not care who leads this church, even 
though it were Ann Lee; but one thing I must 
know, and that is what God says about it. I 
have the keys and the means of obtaining the 
mind of God on the subject. Joseph con- 
ferred upon our heads all the keys and powers 
belonging to the apostleship which he himself 
held before he was taken away, and no man or 
set of men can get between Joseph and the 
Twelve in this world or in the world to come.... 

You cannot fill the office of a Prophet, Seer 
and Revelator: God must do this. You are like 
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F COURSE she said, ‘‘Bring 
him along. We'll be glad 

to have him too,’” when Mabel 
Crosby telephoned that her 
Cousin Bob had arrived un- 
xpectedly for the week-end. 
ut Bob would make nine at 
' dinner table set for eight— 
nd set with all the ‘‘company’’ 
silverware, at that. Tonight, 
4 ‘gain, somebody’s place would 
bbe sparsely and oddly set. This 
aad happened too often. Why 
didn’t she get more silverware! 





ONE CROSBY TOO MANY 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


IS YOUR SILVERWARE EQUAL TO THE UNEXPECTED GUEST ? 


Can you welcome the extra guest with the assurance that you have enough 
silverware to set his place correctly? Or does his appearance mean that at 
least one place at table will be set with odd and makeshift pieces? 

Perhaps you despair of making your silver service complete, because you 
feel that to purchase all you need would be too expensive. Probably you 
do not realize that in ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.’” you may add to your present 
silverware reasonably and in as small quantities as you desire. You will 
find all the niceties of table setting—bouillon spoons, salad forks, coffee 
spoons, serving pieces—each unsurpassed in beauty, each durable enough 
for a lifetime. 

The sensible thing is to make your silverware equal to any occasion. 
Leading dealers carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

You will find our booklet B-28, *‘ Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,’ 
full of suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your copy 
today. INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLAT.E 
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You may always be certain of 
QUALITY 


CANNED FRUITS 
~ if you are careful how you buy 





But the decision rests with you! 


There are too many varying qualities—too many hun- 


dreds of brands—to buy canned fruits by any “hit-or- 
miss” method. 


The sure way is to find the brand that offers the 
quality you want—then see that you get that brand. 


That’s why it is so important—so really worth your 
while—to keep in mind what DEL Monte stands for— 
and to make certain that you get canned fruits under 
this dependable label. 


You always know in advance exactly what DEL 
MOonreE quality is—the same uniform goodness in every 
variety—the same assurance of satisfaction, no matter 
where or when you buy. 


This is the season when fruit becomes doubly essen- 
tial in every diet. Serve it often—both for the goodness 
and the good health it offers. The easy way is to have 
your pantry always stocked. Order by the dozen cans. 


Only remember to say DEL MonreE. It’s worth your 


while to be quality-sure. 


: ust be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 











—dand don’t overlook Apricots 


No fruit has a more distinctive appeal—none fills 
a wider range of menu uses—than DEL MONTE Apri- 
cots. Their slightly tart flavor makes them particularly 
desirable—especially with rich or heavy foods. They 
are always a favorite. 


Delicious; of course, just as they come from the can, 
with their own rich syrup; but equally delightful in 
dozens of salads and made-up desserts. 


Try them for breakfast; for lunch as a salad or on 
fried cereal; for dinner as a new relish with meat—as 
an addition to custard or junket—for easy but tasty 
apricot tarts—or in a steamed bread pudding. You will 
find each one of these pleasing combinations adds a new 
flavor and a new appeal to even the simplest meal. 


Every woman will want this new book 


We don’t believe there is a good cook in the country who would 
be without a copy of ‘‘ The DEL MONTE Fruit Book” if she knew 
what it really represents. It is a picked collection of the fruit 
dishes personally preferred by the leading cooking experts of the 
country—and covers in simple, but authoritative fashion, the ser- 
vice of canned fruits for every occasion. Wouldn’t you like a copy? 
It’s free. Write us today—addressing Department 25 F, California 


Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


February, 1925 
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children without a father and sheep without a 
shepherd. You must not appoint any man at 
yur head: if you should, the Twelve must or- 
dain him. You cannot appoint a man at our 
head, but if you do want any other man or men 
to lead you, take them and we will go our way to 
build up the kingdom in all the world. a 
| will tell you who your leaders or guardians will 
be. The Twelve—I at their head! (From The 
Rise and Fall of Nauvoo, by Brigham H. Rob- 
erts, p. 330.) 

As Brigham Young was head of the twelve 
apostles, he had nothing to lose by their suc- 
cession to authority. He then 
asked the people to vote 
whether they would sustain the 
twelve, and when the negative 
was called for only a few dared 
raise their hands. The meeting 
then adjourned until the church 
conference of the following Oc- 
tober, and the church was in the 
hands of the twelve, who were 
in the hands of Brigham Young. 

His first problem as head of 
the church was the security of 
his own position and the neces- 
sary dispersal of his rivals. Of 
these Sidney Rigdon was the 
first. Rigdon had a few friends, 
whom he had convinced that 
Brigham Young, in spite of his 
high-sounding words about 
wishing nothing for himself, had 
stolen the leadership of the 





of many houses, and after some people were 
murdered, he.and his associates realized that 
it was both useless'and dangerous to remain 
in Illinois. They agreed to remove all Mor- 
mons from Nauvoo.by the spring of 1846. 
During the winter of 1845-1846 almost ev- 
ery house in Nauvoo was turned into a work- 
shop, and property of all kinds was exchanged 
for wagons and animals. Meanwhile, great 
efforts were made to finish the Nauvoo tem- 
ple, for God had commanded that it be built. 
The Mormons estimated its cost at six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Many 
Gentiles marveled that the 
Mormons continued to expend 
money and effort on a structure 
they were about to abandon, 
but the completion of the tem- 
ple was a wise move on Brigham 
Young’s part. God had decreed 
that a house be built for Him in 
Nauvoo, and Brigham Young 
argued that it was up to the 
saints to build Him one, no 
matter what had happened be- 
tween the revelation and its ex- 
ecution. If this revelation had 
been left unfulfilled, it would 
always have been a source of 
skeptical inquiry on the part of 
earnest saints. Revelation was 
the foundation of the Mormon 
religion, and Brigham Young 


thi } aca was always careful to carry out 
church. Secretly, Rigdonbegan } ae prophecies whenever it was hu- 





to organize a schism, and he 





manly possible to do so. 





told his few followers that he 
had received a vision in which 
God ordered him to lead the church to Pitts- 
burgh, the new Promised Land, which also 
happened to be Sidney Rigdon’s home town. 

Rigdon began his secret propaganda in 
Nauvoo on Monday, September 2, 1844, and 
on Tuesday, September 3, Brigham Young 
knew all about it. Tuesday night Brigham 
Young called on Sidney Rigdon and tried to 
persuade him to repent, but he refused, and 
a few days later he was excommunicated by 
the twelve apostles, an act which the people 
later approved in special conference. By the 
united voice of the whole church Sidney Rig- 
don was ‘delivered over to the buffetings of 
Satan,” until such time as he might repent 
and humble himself before God and _ his 
brethren. 

A short time after his excommunication, 
he left with his followers for Pittsburgh, 
where he established a Mormon church of 
his own and published a newspaper advocat 
ing his cause, but before long his church fell 
into decay and his newspaper was discon- 
tinued. He himself lived for many years in 
obscurity, and he did not prosper. 


Main Body Faithful to Young 


THER dissenters from the leadership of 
Brigham Young were members of Joseph 
Smith’s family. Young Joseph Smith, the 
eldest son of the prophet by his first wife, 
ISmma, was not anxious to go into his father’s 
business, but finally, in February, 1860, he 
took his place at the head of the church 
which had organized many years before to 
maintain his right of succession. Thischurch, 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, is still in existence, with 
more than fifty thousand members, and its 
main difference from the Utah Mormons, as 
we have noted, is the belief that Joseph 
Smith never preached or practiced polygamy. 
In spite of schisms, Brigham Young was 
able to keep the main body of the Mormon 
Church faithful to his leadership. Other and 
more important difficulties, however, soon 
beset him. Appeals urging the expulsion of 
the Mormons from Illinois appeared regularly 
in the newspapers. At Lima, Illinois, a mob 
assembled and warned the Mormons to leave 
town. They refused, and the mob burned 
down a hundred and seventy-five houses and 
forced the inhabitants to flee to Nauvoo for 
shelter. Murders were committed on both 
sides in the course of riots and individual 
quarrels, for the Mormons did not believe in 
nonresistance. 
It was Brigham Young’s policy, however, 
to avoid open conflict between his people and 
theirenemies. But finally, after the burning 


As soon as the building was 
practically completed—in Oc- 
tober, 1845—Brigham Young and Parley 
Pratt worked day and night giving people 
their promised endowments for eternity, 
which could only be done in the temple. In 
two months more than a thousand Mormons 
“received the ordinances.” 


Exodus from Nauvoo 


ARLY in the spring of 1846 some of the 

Mormons were ready to leave Nauvoo. 
Their removal was expedited by several in- 
dictments brought against Brigham Young 
and the twelve apostles on charges of coun- 
terfeiting. The twelve apostles, with about 
two thousand followers, crossed the Missis- 
sippi River early in February, before the ice 
had broken. 

It was thought by the leaders that if the 
Mormons showed signs of their sincerity by 
starting west with two thousand of their 
people, the anti-Mormons, without doubt, 
would be satisfied to allow the rest to remain 
in Nauvoo until such time as they could 
leave with convenience. 

But this was anerror. Posses of citizens of 
Hancock County formed for the purpose of 
removing the Mormons by force. Some 
eight hundred men made an attack on the 
Mormons, for the purpose of removing them 
from Nauvoo immediately. The Mormons 
who were left in Nauvoo raised a company of 
one hundred and fifty men, threw up breast- 
works, and firing began on both sides; but its 
animosity was greater than its accuracy, for 
little damage was done. Finally, at the sug- 
gestion of the more moderate of the Gentiles, 
it was agreed that the Mormons should give 
up their arms and remove from the state im- 
mediately. 

When the anti-Mormon mob entered 
Nauvoo, they found a literally deserted city, 
lying as if in a doze from the summer heat. 
There were no sounds except those made by 
the rolling Mississippi and by the birds in the 
trees. Workshops and smithies were empiy 
of men, but in them were fresh shavings and 
coals. No dogs barked, and inside the empty 
houses were white ashes lying in the fire- 
places. 

About two years after the Mormons left 
Nauvoo, Etienne Cabet, the French com- 
munist, took over the city for his Icarian 
communistic society. He purchased the 
abandoned temple. On November 10, 1848, 
an incendiary set fire to it, and the tower was 
destroyed; two years later a tornado blew 
down the north wall, and the rest of the 
building was later removed. 


(Continued in the March Home Fourna/) 
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“Winterproof” Babies— 
make Healthy Men and Women 


UILD THE HEALTH of your baby right 
from the start. Give the child a 


rugged constitution that will withstand 
the rigors of winter wind and the sud 
den changes in temperature. 


A baby’s tender skin cannot resist the 
onslaught of the elements if you do not 
assist nature by stimulating the capillary 
action of the blood vessels. 


By starting the Atcorus skin treatment with your baby 
today you will lay the foundation of a healthy future life. 


For men and women, too, ALcorus fortifies against colds, 
provides a barrier against infection and wards off the ill- 
ness that comes with lowered resistance. 


When applied to the body skin, as directed, Atcorus 
stimulates the nerves of the skin and dilates the capil- 
laries. The blood rushes to the surface, bathing the skin 
cells with its nutriment and resistance to infection. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 


Any druggist or department store can and will supply you 
with Atcorus. But be on your guard against imitations. 
Look for the name Atcorus printed vertically on 
the label. Look for the square, clear glass bottle 
with finger grips on two sides. Write for the 
A corus folder giving other uses for ALcoRUuB. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 


ol Co. 
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lake a Kodak with you 


When nature beckons, Kodak calls and 
you put the scene in a picture. It’s all easy 
the Kodak way and pleasure a-plenty as well. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


_ Eastman Kodak'Company, Rochester, N. Y., ie Kodak City 
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ob Sister (oitizens 


(Continued from Page 29) 


tears and cheers by his hypocrisy. We have 
not yet the discriminating ear for detecting 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of 
the demagogue. We will vote for him as sure 
as fate if his pastor recommends him; al- 
though by this time we should know that 
preachers have no judgment about what 
qualities of character make a man dependable 
in public office. They only know what quali- 
ties make a good deacon, or steward, in the 
church, or a saint. 

I shall never forget the sight we had not so 
many years ago of a brilliant woman, at that 
time an official in a great national organiza- 
tion of women, marching to the polls in a 
city election followed by the riffraff of 
strikers, radicals and idle Industrial Workers 
of the World. She was a nice person, out of 
the best strain of human stock we had, but 
gloriously blinded by the sentimental dust of 
her own emotions about the woes of the 
workingman. She was quite innocently 
engaged in trampling the rights of respecta- 
ble, law-abiding people, moved by the com- 
plaints of that shiftless, slouching, venomous 
crowd. Only a few years previous to this time 
she was the loveliest, most ethereal figure in 
the cultured life of that town. 

Finally, I suppose merely for the sake of 
the sensation, she took up one of those 
virulent British suffragettes, who was pass- 
ing like a foreign disorder through this coun- 
try at that time. 

She lost her loveliness. Her features sharp- 
ened to a nervous, stinging expression. Pres- 
ently it was rumored that she contemplated 
getting a divorce from her husband and was 
only deterred “for political reasons.” 


Romantic Qualities Exercised 


\ TOW the change in the political status for 
1 N women by no means accounts for the 
changes in this woman’s character. She is 
still an entirely respectable person with a 
bad reputation in public life, because with all 
her culture, wealth and natural ability, she 
has never acted with wisdom and judgment. 
These faults show much more glaringly in 
her political career than her pleasant frailties 
did in her former merely social life. 

The same may be said of many other 
women. We cannot be perfect as citizens. 
Men never have been. But it was expected 
of us that we might at 
least exercise a construc- 


daughter of your partner in business. If it is 
his wife or the hostess who entertained you 
at dinner last week you pay more. 

I suppose the asking-alms instinct is very 
strong in all of us, especially in women, who 
have been obliged to ask for what they want 
for countless ages. But one might think it 
had been overcome by prosperity and the 
prideful customs of good society by this time. 
And it had been for a long time. No other 
women have been so pampered by their men- 
folk as we American women have been. The 
great majority of these fashionable beggars 
have been kept in luxury for generations. 
Therefore the revival of their mendicancy 
instinct at this late day is one of the most 
astounding developments of the _public- 
spirited woman, and requires an explanation. 


cA Mania for Mendicancy 


HEY began by selling bonds and thrift 

stamps during the late war. They discov- 
ered how easy and profitable it was to do. 
Their financial perspective broadened; they 
were restless, unemployed, and they have 
taken upon themselves incredible obligations 
by way of doing some good. They have all 
the advantages in the world as beggars. The 
immunity they enjoy through social prestige 
gives them courage to the point of such 
audacity as no real beggar ever had, and the 
cause for which they solicit contributions 
justifies them. 

So mendicancy has become a mania with 
them. They beg for everything from contri- 
butions for monuments to funds for orphans. 
They are ravenous for the poor. And no less 
ravenous to raise money for an impressive 
gateway to an enormously rich institution. 
I know of a small school with an endowment 
of three million dollars which keeps a flying 
squadron of the most accomplished lady beg- 
gars in the field to collect money for it. The 
heroic tales of suffering and hardship and sac- 
rifice they tell would draw tears from the 
eyes of aserpent. Now anorphan ora child 
in need of an education without an oppor- 
tunity to get it is about the only legitimate 
object of charity we have, aside from the 
helpless poor, whom we pay a tax to support. 
I ask you, how are the professional poor ever 
to become self-supporting when one small 
city raises more than a half million dollars a 

year to tempt them to con- 
tinue in ill health, idleness 





tive and conservative in- 


and poverty? 





fluence. Butas citizens we 
are either as neglectful of 
our duties as ever men 
dared to be, or we are not 
thinking as coolly and sen- 
sibly of these great affairs 
as we used to think of our 
own personal affairs. We 
are too much excited by 
the situation. We are in- 
clined to exercise those 
romantic qualities, like 
sympathy, charity and in- 
dignation, for which we 
were so handsomely 
praised formerly by men 
in their personal relations 
to us. 

I think this excited over- 
development of our emo- 
tional sympathies in public 
service also accounts for 











Mark my words, the 
rich, restless, tender- 
hearted, public-spirited 
women are doing as much 
as the most adverse condi- 
tions in the labor market 
to increase pauperism in 
the country. Poverty isa 
mental disease which they 
are supporting and encour- 
aging. A citizen, whether 
man or woman, has no 
right to gratify his or her 
sentimentality at the ex- 
pense of the public, no 
matter how noble the im- 
pression is that they give 
of their own character. It 
is not the business of a citi- 
zen to show off, but to do 
his duty, even if it makes 
him look like a tightwad 
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the astounding develop- 

ment of mendicancy in 

women. Formerly beggars wore rags and 
were licensed to sell pencils as an excuse for 
begging. But you could always distinguish 
them by their wares or their appearance. 
Now you can do no such thing. The over- 
whelming majority of beggars in every city 
are the best-dressed, most prosperous, and 
usually the most prominent women init. At 
least the gangs are always led and directed 
by this class. They do not sell pencils, they 
sell tags or an artificial flower. It is not only 
fashionable business, it is one of the most ex- 
citing and competitive of fashionable diver- 
sions. The hangdog look of a thousand to 
ten thousand men wearing these tags or 
flowers on the streets publishes their success. 
You cannot refuse to pay a dollar for a tag 
when you are solicited by the debutante 


to others who levy a tax 
on generosity. 

I may be wrong, but my contention is that 
a great many public-spirited women need 
firming up before they can be called good 
citizens, no matter how good women they 
are. We cannot build any stratum of society 
upon charity. We cannot found an enduring 
civilization on tears. We must fear the fu- 
ture, if we are to achieve it. It isa very dan- 
gerous and uncertain thing, the future of 
this country. Life is not literature, nor art, 
nor even “free verse’; it is grim stuff, 
highly tinctured with Nature’s venom and 
human perversity. We must handle it with 
wisdom and strength, and blow upon it 
fiercely in the name of God, if we are ever to 
kindle in it again the divine and illuminative 
spark of faith and the immortal courage to 

make honorable history. 


























FASHION’S NEW LAW: “Let but a single French fragrance breathe its alluring 
parfum in each nécessité de toilette.’’ Kerkoff, Paris 






















The Dier-Kiss 
Aids to (harm 


PARFUM 
TALC 
FACE POWDER 
VEGETALE 
TOILET WATER 
LIP ROUGE 
BRILLIANTINE 
CREAMS 
ROUGE 
SACHET 
SOAP 











(arty loose face powder 
as safely, as conveniently as a Compad 


| AVE you not, Madame, often said to yourself: ‘‘If only 
I could carry my Joose face powder with me in my hand- 
bag! In some neat, safe, convenient way.” 


Now you can—with the new Djer-Kiss Loose-Powder 
Vanity. Ingenious ‘‘powder pockets’’ [an exclusive Djer-Kiss 
feature] release, each time, just enough powder for your puff. 
Just enough; no more—no excess powder can come through. 


So easy to re-fill 


To re-fill the loose powder compartment, you have but to 
lift the tray. [Refill with Djer-Kiss Face Powder—for this 
French poudre is of incomparable fineness and quality.] Then 
snap the tray back into place. 

Now, Madame, your Vanity is once more ready for your use! 
Ask then today at your favorite shop to see this new aid to 
beauty. See with your own eyes how now at last you can 
carry loose powder as safely as you would a Compact! 


djer“Kiss 


LOOSE POWDER VANITY 
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cA dainty double vanity, 
exquisitely fashioned of nickel sil- 
ver. It combines: Loose Powder 
Compartment with the unique 
powder pockets; Djer-Kiss Rouge 
Compact; and a double-faced mir- 
ror—on one side, a detail mirror; 
on the other, a reducing mirror. 





Vanity 
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weeks, Paula and Dorothy Brett faced one another with the 
inescapable fact that it was their duty to take Connie to live 
with them, while they found for her another husband! 


Perhaps there had been something exceptional in that 
blast of the traffic officer’s whistle; perhaps some of the 
amusement which had curved his lips into a broad grin, as 
he blew, and held up a forbidding, broad-palmed hand, was 
transfused into that shrill blast. At any rate, Paula Brett 
looked up from the letter she had been reading, cast a casual 
eye below upon the officer and the street and said weakly: 
“Dorothy!” 

Dorothy Brett crossed to her sister’s side, and looked down 
too upon the officer and that which he was smilingly beckon- 
ing forward. It came to a stop below their windows, before 
the brownstone building with its dignified copper plate an- 
nouncing Brett and Brett, Decorators. 

“Paula!” whispered Dorothy, and clutched the sill as 
though for support. 

At the end of the blue-and-yellow-striped awning, where 
many a limousine had paused to emit some lady of impor- 
tance, a disreputable small motortruck was drawn up. 
Emerging from behind the battered wheel was Connie, in a 
slim little suit of blue homespun, brown curls blown beneath 
a close-fitting straw hat. Brett and Brett waited, silent. 

‘“Mrs. O'Toole to see you, Miss Brett.’’ The little office 
girl too was smiling. 

Paula checked her curtly. ‘‘ Will you bring her in here?”’ 

“Hello,” said Connie softly from the doorway. 

Her sisters managed some greeting as she kissed them, 
and then rested two pairs of disapproving eyes upon her. 


Be INNIE looked about undecidedly and sat down. ‘ Did 
you see me drive up?”’ she asked a little wistfully. ‘Four 
hundred miles since yesterday morning early. But I drove 
most of the night—today’s the thirtieth, and I had to get 
here before the first, you see.” 

“You drove—from Vermont—in that ?”’ demanded Paula, 
her eyes turning toward the window and the disreputable 
truck below. 

Connie nodded. ‘‘For my furniture. You see, I want 
to get it before I have to pay another month’s storage.” 
Her voice was tired; it occurred suddenly to Paula that 
Connie was very little to have driven four hundred miles. 

“For your furniture?’’ Dorothy repeated incredulously. 
Whatever reason Connie might have for wanting house- 
hold furnishings, the thought of anyone’s driving four 
hundred miles in a palsied little truck for that furniture 
which the Timmy O’Tooles had purchased upon entering 
the state of matrimony left her speechless. She looked at 
Paula imploringly. 

‘““You see,”’ said Connie, sighing, “I’ve bought a house.”’ 

She cuddled down in the Martha Washington chair and 
looked at them, a smile hovering about her lips. She felt, 
she told herself, very much like a kitten who has proudly 
brought his conquest of a mouse to his mistress’ feet, only 
to be scolded and criticized. Not that it mattered. But 
four hundred miles She looked at her two efficient 
sisters and wondered whether either of them had ever made 
such a journey. 

‘“‘A house!”’ said Dorothy and Paula in outraged chorus. 

For a fraction of a minute Connie’s lashes fluttered down 
and hid her eyes. Then she straightened her shoulders and 
tried to explain. ‘‘ You see, I’m not a business woman, 
Paula. And I wanted a house. Timmy and Terry love it up 
there. And I got it for only five hundred dollars—the house 
and fifteen acres. It isn’t a very good house, I suppose—not 
pretty, | mean, but it’s sound; the major’s father built it 
about sixty years ago. And - i 

“QOh-h-h!”’ breathed Dorothy. She turned to her partner 
as though Connie were not there. ‘‘Wouldn’t she just buy 
the only farm in New England that had a Victorian house 
on it?” 

“’There’s a lovely old house, a really old one, next door,”’ 
said Connie apologetically. ‘‘Some day I thought I’d buy 
that one and move it near my pond. But it needs fixing over, 
and—I haven’t so much money.” 

“Not really!’’ said Paula caustically. ‘‘Why, I thought 
you must be rich, Connie. Just what are you planning to 
live on for the rest of your life—the other five hundred?” 





ERHAPS it was because Connie’s soft eyes were always 
so luminous that Brett and Brett did not notice the film 

of tears that covered them. She had not intended to tell 
them, ever, that her storage bill had gone unpaid long enough 
to take up all that was left of the other five hundred dollars. 
Connie O’Toole was very tired, but she was not crying be- 
cause she had no money. Money didn’t matter. She and 
the twins would manage somehow. 

“| thought I’d—raise vegetables,”’ she said. 
cost very much to live up there. And ——”’ 

‘**Connie,”’ said Paula in as calm a voice as she could man- 
age, ‘you will have to give up this idea. It’s absurd. You 
have no business sense whatever; and as for burying yourself 
in some heaven-forsaken little town in Vermont where 
you'll meet no one, even if you could manage to buy three 
meals a day 

Connie stood up and put on her gloves. ‘‘I won’t send the 
twinsaway again,’ shesaid thinly. ‘I won’t get another job.”’ 

Paula’s hand descended warningly upon Dorothy’s, to 
silence her; she smiled sympathetically at her small sister. 
“All right, Connie,’’ she said smoothly. ‘‘We don’t want 
you to. You are to come and live with us, and ” Paula 
hesitated. ‘We think, Dorothy and I,” she added, her tone 
stilted as she gave words to their undignified decision, “that 
the best thing for you, Connie, would be to marry again.”’ 

Connie’s brown eyes looked levelly at her eldest sister 
until Paula’s dropped; they moved in a slow curve to Dor- 
othy’s flushed face. ‘‘Oh, I see,” said Connie, and as she 
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looked at them she made a little sound that had humor in it, 
yet that was not a laugh. ‘‘ Thank you,” said Connie. ‘Oh, 
thank you very much, but I—I’d like to just be let alone, if 
you don’t mind. I’d like to just manage myself.’’ There was 
no defiance in her manner, yet she saw anger rising in Dor- 
othy’s face, bewilderment and irritation in Paula’s. ‘‘ You 
really needn’t bother about me,”’ finished Connie, and before 
Dorothy’s anger had become articulate, before she had time 
to state that she, for one, washed her hands of Connie, she 
slipped quietly from the office. 

Brian O’Ramey was bored. He had even come on this 
fool’s errand for his mother to paw over a whole roomful of 
discarded furniture which she had sent to storage when she 
took her latest apartment. 

The manager was busy, and O’Ramey strode restlessly, 
like a lean, black panther, up and down the reception room 















































of the warehouse, looking grimly at the sentinel of grand- 
fathers’ clocks, relics, he presumed, of families who had been 
unable to pay their storage bills. Voices rose within the 
manager’s office, probably nearing the end of the interview. 

‘*But—oh, you must let me have it.” 

O’Ramey’s head went up quickly; his straight mouth 
twitched in sympathetic response to the hysterical note 
which mounted in that soft voice. 

“My dear lady, it isn’t in my power. I regret it exceed- 
ingly; but there it is in black and white.” 

O’Ramey sat up, ears alert. What was there, in black and 
white, which the manager with the unctuous voice was re- 
gretting exceedingly? He ought to regret anything which 
brought pain to the owner of that voice. There were too few 
such voices remaining in a world of machinery. Mr. O’Ramey 
was twenty-nine years old, bored, Irish and romantic. 

‘‘But how could I know you were going to make me pay 
three months’ storage ahead?”’ persisted the voice. “I—I 
just haven’t got the money. And it’s in such little printing!” 

The manager regretted again; he was not responsible for 
the company’s rulings nor the type in which they were set. 
Swine!’ thought O’Ramey, and crossed his fingers. The 
woman with that voice had to be pretty! 

“But don’t you see,”’ she was continuing with desperate 
patience, ‘‘that I’ve driven all the way from Warren, Ver- 
mont—four hundred miles—myself, since yesterday morn- 
ing, just so I could be here before the first of the month? 
I can’t go back without it.’’ 

When Connie emerged, flushed, tremulous, unseeing, 
O’Ramey blocked her passage. 

“Why ——” she stammered through trembling lips. 
‘‘T—excuse me 

Brian O’Ramey, without forewarning either to her or to 
himself, took Connie’s arm and walked out of the warehouse 
with her, walked with her to the dusty truck, drawn up at 
the curb. 

“Look here,”’ he addressed her, as she sank down upon 
the running board and stared blankly up at him, “I heard 
what he was saying to you.”’ 

“‘D-did you?’’ asked Connie. 

O’Ramey swallowed, gazed down into a pair of misted 
brown eyes, and swallowed again. ‘Yes, I did. And you 
see it interested me because ” he paused, and suddenly 
continued in a rush of words, ‘‘because I heard you men- 
tion Warren, Vermont, and I’ve just come down here to 
get my furniture and have it sent up there.”” He concluded 
on a triumphant note, and beamed down upon her anxiously. 

“To—Warren?” faltered Connie, beginning to emerge 
from her daze and discovering that this strange young man 
was exceptionally good looking. 
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He nodded violently. ‘‘ Yes, and I heard you say you 
had a truck and—I wondered if you could take my stuff 
along with yours. I haven’t made any arrangements y« 
and ts 

Connie O’Toole stared at her knight. ‘Do you—are 
you —— You haven’t bought the major’s lovely old hous 
the one next to the school?”’ she asked him. 

“Yes,” said Brian O’Ramey firmly. ‘Just bought it 
And added silently: ‘‘Heaven forgive me the lie!”” Ce 
tainly he was no longer bored. 

Connie and O’Ramey stared at one another. If conscious- 
ness of deceit is mirrored in the eyes, one would have thought 
it was Connie and not O’Ramey who was lying as only an 
Irishman can lie. His dark blue eyes met her brown ones 
squarely, and it was Connie’s soft gaze which dropped finally 
as though in guilt. 

“Won't you take my things on your truck?”’ he persisted 

““Why-y-y ——’”’ Connie’s gaze fluttered back to him. 
The truck—three months in advance. She made rapid calcu 
lations and looked up smilingly. ‘I can take sixty dollars’ 
worth,”’ said Connie. 

O’Ramey hadn't realized before that he had been holding 
his breath. ‘‘That’s fine!’’ he said, letting it out in a great 
sigh of relief. ‘‘We’ll have to figure. Let’s—have 
had lunch?” 

Connie hesitated. Of course she hadn’t had lunch, but 
she stood up, and there was a suggestion of Brett and Brett 
in her manner—businesslike. They would have to figure ot 
course. Later, she gave him the major’s telephone 
number—in all innocence and trustfulness—when he told 
her blandly that he had forgotten it. Perhaps that reminded 
her of business of her own; at any rate, Connie, with the 
door of a telephone booth closed tightly behind her, was 
talking from New York to Warren, Vermont, a full ten min 
utes before Brian O’Ramey’s voice reached a little farm 
house there, with the words: ‘I want to buy that house of 
yours, major—the one next to the schoolhouse.” 
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“CH, CONNIE’LL land on her feet somehow. It’s funny, 

you know, but she always does.’’ Dorothy Brett picked 
up a book from the maple table, and began disinterestedly to 
turn its pages. But Paula continued to look at the miniature 
of a delicious five-year-old Connie, which hung against a 
piece of old-gold-and-blue prayer rug, on the soft wall of 
the living room. 

“Even that Irishman!’’ said Dorothy a little savagely. 

Dorothy had never forgiven Connie ‘that Irishman.’’ My 
sister, Mrs. O’ Toole—there was nothing highly distinguished 
about that name! ‘For all Connie knew,” she continued in 
dignantly, ‘‘he might have been a repair man ina garage. It 
was only Connie’s luck that he turned out an inventor.” 

Paula Brett smiled. Dorothy had been both gratified and 
irritated when, after Timmy O’Toole’s death, a manufac 
turing firm had sought out his widow to purchase some 
patents of Timmy’s. She wondered what Timmy had been 
like, really. A red-haired youngster in khaki. Connie hersel! 
must wonder at times. 

“You know, Doro,’? said Paula slowly, “I don’t think 
we've done very well with Connie. Oh, we had very fine 
intentions. But I’m afraid we forgot to consider Connie.”’ 
Paula’s brows drew together; she hadn’t expected Connie to 
send back the generous check she had mailed to Vermont 
the week before. ‘I wish I knew what she was doing.”’ 

“‘She’s all right. There’ll always be someone to take care 
of Connie!” 

“Connie’s luck!’’ repeated Paula musingly. ‘‘ You know, 
Doro, it took something to make that trip from Vermont in 
that truck.” 

“Bri-un! Bri-un!” 

Connie O'Toole bit her underlip and flushed at some secret 
thought, as her twins pelted down the sloping meadow that 
stretched before her little brown house, to greet the man who 
came toward them. The amusement and pleasure in her 
brown eyes were shadowed by some cloud as O’Ramey, in 
khaki breeches and flannel shirt, strode smilingly toward her, 
a twin on either shoulder, two little red heads flaming above 
his own dark curls. 

“Well, Connie?’’ 

She put down her sewing and smiled up at him. ‘‘ Well?”’ 

‘Want to come up and see the house? Merritt says they’ll 
be out by tomorrow.”’ 


Ss ge: right,’’ Connie followed, a little behind Brian and the 
twins. She lagged behind them, as they reached the 
crest of the little hill that rose behind her own brown house, 
a little hill majestically simple before the fussiness of jig- 
sawed wood which ornamented the cottage Major Ware's 
father had built, sixty years before. The pond—Connie’s 
pond, Brian called it—lay blue and still below the slope. 
And the house, the square, lovely white house which had 
stood beside the school when Brian O’ Ramey bought it, stood 
now in dignified harmony with its surrounding hills, on that 
flat meadow above Connie’s pond. 

Connie winced as she looked at it. How Brian had 
worked during those summer months along with the men 
who had cut the old house into slices, as though it were a 
birthday cake, and moved it laboriously, section by section, 
to the new-laid foundation which awaited it! While she 

She looked up as Brian O’ Ramey returned to her side. 

“You're going to help me decorate it now, Connie.”’ It 
was a statement; he knew that she would help him if he 
asked, yet there was a question in it, a questioning of a mood 
which had been increasing steadily for weeks. 

Connie laughed awkwardly. ‘I don’t know anything 
about decorating; Brian. I have rotten taste. You ought to 
get my sisters; they’d love doing it and they’d make it so 
perfect.” 





(Continued on Page 111) 
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HIS book describes the wonderful 
new OLSON PROCESS by which 
we guarantee to reclaim like new the 
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first washed, bleached, pickered, carded, 
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nap on both sides to give twice the 
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do not curl—woven ANY SIZE or SHAPE 
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Established Half a Century Ago—in 1874 
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Pretty Dishes 


See How They Help the Appetite—How They Aid Digestio 
—Why Dietitians Urge This Stylish Custom 


TTRACTIVE looking foods, more than You add zestful flavor, too, in this natural 
silver, china, glass or linen make a table sauce. Also fresh vitamines for which lemons 
look attractive. are famous. So there is every reason for the 
The best cooks go beyond the good cooks _!emon. 
in this feature of the meals they serve. But Its touch of “natural summer freshness” 
they don’t do it merely for appearance. is particularly needed with the cooked winter 
They know that good looking foods arouse meals. “‘More raw foods in winter” is every 


the appetite, and that good appetite isone-half food authority’s advice. 
of digestion. Cookery is a real art only where 
the cook thinks of the digestion in addition to t.om the strictly dietetic standpoint if you 


the flavor of the dishes. garnish daily with the lemon—don’t use a 
In fact, modern sty/e in almost everything —_ garnish merely when you entertain. Make a// 
is conforming more and more to the denefits _ foods more efficient, assimilate more of their 
to be derived from it. nourishment by using lemons freely. 
Note that the correct garnish always has 
been /emon. The reason is the lemon’s 


Your family, therefore, will be better fed 


Although known as “acid fruit’? lemons 
have an a/kaline reaction in the blood, and so 


healthfulness. ' ; are an aid in overcoming and preventing the 
_ For merely shink of lemon and the diges- condition known as acidosis. 

tive juices ow. That starts digestion before f 
the food is in the mouth. Nature made this fruit for you to use in 


SR OSE eT many beneficial ways. Take advantage of it. 


meats and you add valuable fruit-salts and Note our offer of Handy Recipe Card File 
acids which are natural appetizers and diges- _ below. 
tive aids. 


California Sunkist Lemons 


The Most Useful Fruit 


in the tissue wrappers stamped, “Sunkist.” 


po------—---------- 
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recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. 

Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 
tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 

For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak 
box without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index 
cards, all prepaid. 

his set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper 
amount (stamps or money order), Offer is good at these prices 
in both United States and Canada. 

oO 24 Sunkist Recipe oO Complete Box and File—75c 

Cards—10c (including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 202, Los Angeles, California 
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omens California Sunkist Lemons are tart and juicy 
j : and practically seedless. Therefore, they are 
best for slicing. Best for garnishing because of 


Buy them this zestful juice, and their waxy, bright, clean 
skins. 
, bythe Dozen 


Be sure to get them from your dealer, 
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Mail This you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist | 
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“Hang your sisters!” This was the sec- 
ond time Connie had made that suggestion. 
“Well,” he added sheepishly, taking her 
hand, “‘ they’re not going to live in it, Connie.” 

Connie lifted her eyes slowly, almost re- 
luctantly, to his. “ Brian, I ——” 

“You'll fix it the way we want it, Con- 
nie—you and the twins—and me?” He 
caught her shoulders suddenly and turned 
her about. ‘‘ Look here, Connie, nothing else 
matters, does it? Does it?” 

Timmy and Terry stood poised, half 
alarmed, at the sight of their friend, their 
playmate, towering above their adored 
mother and shaking her, as though she had 
been naughty. Their china-blue eyes re- 
garded the scene roundly, but when they 
saw their mother sway slightly, like one of 
the young birch trees that surrounded 
Brian’s white house, sway toward Brian, 
and be caught, in a great embrace against his 
chest, their eyes became normal in size, and 
they raced, shouting, to- 
ward her. . 
“Another mick!” said 
Dorothy Brett. “‘ Constance 
O'Toole O’Ramey’!” She 
handed the telegram back to 
Paula, who glanced at it. 


Have married again. Will 
arrive New York tomorrow. 
ConNIE O’ RAMEY. 


“Txactly ten words,” said 
Paula musingly. ‘‘ Constance 
O’Ramey—Heaven pity the 
Lucy Stone League, if they were all like 
Connie! If he isn’t too awful, I’m glad, 
Doro. Though where she ever found him in— 
in Warren, Vermont ——’”’ 


OROTHY BRETT moved irritably. 

“Oh, she could find him anywhere,” she 
said bitterly. “I told you someone would pop 
up to take care of her. O’Ramey!” Her 
lip curved scornfully. 

“Well, the name doesn’t prove anything,” 
said Paula. ‘‘Maybe it’s the O’Ramey!”’ 
She chuckled at her sister’s dark look. 

“Tt would be Connie’s luck,’”’ said Dorothy. 
“To the dumb ——”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, Doro. Connie is —— 

“ Beautiful and dumb,” insisted Dorothy 
stubbornly. ‘And I’m not at all sure she 
hasn’t the right idea. If you are constitu- 
tionally unable to take care of yourself, some- 
one will have to do it. And se 

The eldest Miss Brett looked at her part- 
ner sharply. For some time she had sus- 
pected that the capable Dorothy was in love. 

It was to Paula’s arms that Connie rushed, 
when the door of their oflice opened to admit 
her. Dorothy watched her sulkily, alert eyes 
taking in everything. Diamond and plati- 
num wedding ring—the Irishman must have 
money. New suit too—French—and prettier 
than ever. Connie Brett, twenty-three years 
old, and married to her second husband! 

“Hello, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy hadn’t meant to hug her so hard. 
But she was a soft, lovely little thing, Connie 
O’Toole O’Ramey. 


” 





Mr. West showed her all his teeth and 
grated them. “You—say”—he panted a 
little—‘“ you look here; sometime you'll drive 
me too far.” 

Mrs. West sniffed. ‘I’m going home,” she 
said. “You can stay if you want to. Nice 
thing you’ve done—got the Parks into a 
family row and spoiled the day for every- 
body. Just stay here alone and see how you 
enjoy it.” 

Whereupon she made her ostentatious de- 
parture, and Nate, afraid to stay alone, but 
reluctant to go, charged after her, muttering 
under his breath. 

They were barely out of sight around the 
corner when Jim arrived at the kitchen door 
and commenced to unload supplies. It was a 
process which took time, and he beamed 
with satisfaction as the bales, boxes, parcels 
and food in bulk began to assume the pro- 
portions of something constructed by the 
Mound Builders. Jane came to the kitchen 
door. ‘“‘ What,’ she demanded acidly, “is that 
truck?” 

“Luncheon,” said Jim, somewhat restored 
to good nature by his accomplishments. 
“Some shopper—what?”’ 








uo 
(oonnte 
(Continued from Page 106) 


“Well, sit down and tell us about it,”” com- 
manded Paula. ‘‘Where’s the groom?” 

Connie sat down. “Oh, gosh!” The spar- 
kle had died in her brown eyes; her face 
sobered. ‘He’s gone over to his mother’s. 
We just got in and are to have luncheon there. 
I haven’t met her yet.” Her eyes lifted to 
Paula’s face, clung there. 

“How long have you known him, Connie?”’ 

“Oh, Paula!” Connie twisted her new 
wedding ring about her finger. ‘“ Listen, I— 
there’s something I ought to have told him 
and I—well, I guess I didn’t dare. And ——”’ 

Paula Brett stared at her small sister. 

““Doesn’t he know about the twins?” de- 
manded Dorothy, leaning forward intently. 

Connie laughed. ‘Oh, it 
isn’t like that. Timmy and 
Terry have been climbing 
over him all summer. But 
you see—it’s just that I sort 
of—have cheated!” 

“Good heavens, Connie!” 
Paula cried. “ You’d better 
begin at the beginning.” 

‘“That’s where it begins,’ 
admitted Connie simply. 
“You see—well, after I left 
here, when I told you I’d 
bought the house, I went up 
to get my furniture.” 

“Yes!” said Brett and Brett together. 

“Well, I didn’t have money enough to pay 
my storage bill. And he—was there; and he 
said he’d bought a house in Warren and 
wouldn’t I take some of his furniture on my 
truck? You see?” 

Paula nodded and Dorothy stared, uncom- 
prehending. 

Connie’s voice quavered; her cheeks were 
flushed. ‘‘ You see, I knew he hadn’t bought 
a house in Warren,” she confessed. ‘I could 
tell. But I thought it would be nice—he 
well, I liked him. So I asked him if he’d 
bought the major’s house, the lovely one I 
told you about, that I wanted to move.” 
She paused, and stared down at her ring. 
“But ——” 

“Go on, Connie,” said Paula. 


ONNIE raised her eyes. “I didn’t have 
any money at all, and I was worried. 
You’d said—oh, I’m not blaming you—but 
there were the twins. So I telephoned the 
major and asked him if he’d give me half of 
any price over five hundred dollars I could get 
for the house. And then I said not to mention 
my name, but that if Mr. O’Ramey called up 
about it, he was to ask a thousand dollars. 
And—well, Brian paid a thousand dollars.” 
“Brian!” exclaimed Dorothy in a startled 
voice. 


“My husband,” said Connie. Her eyes 
had dropped again; her slim shoulders 
drooped. “But that isn’t all. I—well, I 


thought if he had so much money—a thou- 
sand dollars for a house—he might as well 


uncheon 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Jane tapped the porch with her toe. 
“Just what is it?” she asked. 

“Tt’s just a simple little lunch. Plain food. 
No fuss. Looks kind of a pile, don’t it; but 
honest, Jane, it’s nothing but corned beef 
and cabbage, with the fixin’s.” 

“Corned beef and cabbage! Jim Parks. 
And when did you plan to serve this lunch- 
eon—tomorrow?” 

“Now, Jane, be reasonable. Don’t go and 
be nasty. Come on, like a good sport, and 
chuck this stuff on the stove. Nate and I 
want to get out to the club in three-quarters 
of an hour.” 

“Do you know how long it takes to cook 
corned beef and cabbage? Of course I can 
serve it raw,” she said sweetly. 

Jim dropped the parcel he had lifted and 
stalked into the house. He could not trust 
himself to speak, and besides, an exit of this 
sort was rather effective. In effect he washed 
his hands of the matter. From now it was up 


move it where I wanted it. And I sold him 
the place where I wanted the house—three 
acres—for five hundred dollars.’’ Her voice 
had sunk to a whisper. 

Dorothy laughed uncontrollably and Con- 
nie looked at her tremulously. 

““Go on, Connie,” urged Paula again. 

“T don’t know how I can ever tell him!” 
said Connie, averting her eyes from Doro- 
thy’s face. ‘‘But—well, I told Mr. Merritt, 
the contractor, that if he’d give me a—what 
do you call it, a percentage?—I’d get him the 
work of moving the house. And then I had 
Brian move it and—well, I’ve got a thousand 
dollars of Brian’s money. It was for the 
twins, but I’ve never touched it, Paula. 
I couldn’t. And és 

Brett and Brett stared at one another. 

“And she has no business sense!” said 
Dorothy mournfully. ‘Gosh, I wish I was 
dumb like that.” 

Paula shook her head at her partner, and 
put her arm about Connie’s shoulder. 
“Honey, he won’t care. It was perfectly 
legitimate. And you’ve married him any- 
way.” 

“But—I sort of thought—I’d marry him,” 
sobbed Connie. ‘‘That’s why I sold him the 
house. I wouldn’t have sold it—toa stranger.” 








“““ONNIE, you’re being absurd now. You 
sold him the house five minutes after 
you’d set eyes on him for the first time.” 

Connie nodded dismally. ‘That’s what 
makes it so—so awful,” she admitted. 

Again Brett and Brett exchanged a look of 
incredulity. 

“Look here, Connie,” said 
sharply, “who is your husband?” 

Connie wiped her eyes. “Mr. O’Ramey,” 
she said; ‘Brian O’Ramey.” 

“Ves, I know. But—he isn’t—the Brian 
O’Ramey, Connie?” 

“What Brian O’Ramey?” asked Brian 
O’Ramey’s bride. 

“Connie, I could beat you!” said Dorothy 
Brett. 

The Brian O’Ramey, of New York, 
Newport and Castle O’Ramey, the Brian 
O’Ramey, whom everyone who ever looked 
at a newspaper knew as well as the Prince of 
Wales: <fes 

At the end of the blue-and-yellow awning, 
where Connie’s disreputable little motor- 
truck had drawn up five months past, a 
claret-colored town car crept to a smooth 
stop. A footman, in wine-colored livery, 
opened the door and a young man emerged. 
Dorothy at the window stared speechlessly. 
The office door—opening; the little office 
girl, smiling at Connie—presenting a card— 
Mr. Brian O’Ramey—the Brian O’Ramey! 

Connie’s luck—beautiful and dumb—no 
business sense—do you call it a percentage? 

‘‘Well, how’s my business manager?”’ de- 
manded Brian O’Ramey, stooping to kiss his 
bride before he turned, smiling and confident, 
to her sisters. 

Dorothy Brett looked at Brian O’Ramey— 
the Brian O’Ramey—and held out her hand. 
“You're to be congratulated upon acquiring 
such an able one,” said Dorothy. “Isn’t he, 
Paula?” 


Dorothy 


to his wife; he would go and sit with Nate 
until luncheon was called. And he had no 
doubt there would be luncheon. If there 
wasn’t For an instant he paused out- 
side the living-room door to adjust his face. 
Unfortunately there was no glass and he had 
to do it by instinct, so that what he achieved 
was not the expression of genial, care-free 
hospitality at which he aimed. 

He pushed open the living-room door and 
entered jauntily. ‘‘ All set—” he commenced, 
but becoming aware that his performance 
had no audience, he stopped in midcareer 
and stared. “‘Nate—hey, Nate!” he called. 
Naturally there was no answer. He rushed 
out upon the front porch. No one was in 
sight. Then the truth dawned upon him; 
the Wests had withdrawn quietly. 

His progress to the kitchen was rapid. 
“They’ve gone!” he shouted, launching him- 
self upon the scene. ‘Pretty mess, isn’t it? 
Be all over town. Here I bring a guest to this 
house, and he’s insulted by my wife. Never 
dare show my face in this place again.” 

“ Fiddlesticks.” 





(Continued on Page 112) 
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Me asses 


CupCakes 











You can make 14 of them in 
a jiffy by this recipe— 


Cream together % cup butter and 
1% cup brown sugar. Add % cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses (the kind 
with the real, old-time plantation 
flavor) and 2 eggs well beaten. Mix 
and sift 1’ cups flour, % tsp. 
cooking soda (or bicarbonate of 
soda), 2 tsp. baking powder, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 4 tsp. mace and ¥% tsp. 
salt. Add this alternately with 4 
cup milk to the first mixture. Mix 
well and bake in greased muffin 
pan in a quick oven 20 minutes. 


Molasses sweets are good for 
you—rich in the mineral salts 
doctors say we need. 


Free Recipe Book: Send to Dept. J-5, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, 
La., for the Brer Rabbit book of deli- 
cious molasses recipes. 


Two grades—Gold Label and 
Green Label 
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Colds- 


What would you do 
to avoid them 
all winter? 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 

throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometirnes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given—will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


‘IN the tissues of your nose, mouth and 

throat there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature’s remedy is co rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds, 
but when it doesn’t, that extra blood re- 
mains to make the congestion worse. 
Traffic is blocked; your blood doesn’t cir- 
culate as it should; inflammation sets in, 
and you ask yourself, “How did I get this 
cold??? Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds 
because it unblocks traffic, widens the 
clogged-up blood vessels so that the blood 
circulates more freely. Thus, it aids Na- 
ture to keep you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 

urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows from wide experience that minute 
food particles frequently escape the tooth- 
brushes of even the most careful people. 
These particles hide in the hard-to-reach 
places. If they are not soon dislodged, 
they ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break through 
the enamel, and cause decay. Unpleasant 
breath also results. Use dental floss faith- 
fully, but also use Glyco-Thymoline. Na- 
ture intended your mouth to be alkaline, 
and Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline prep- 
aration—the opposite of an acid. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure 
and wholesome. If you suffer from sore 
and tender gums, Glyco-Thymoline will 
stimulate the circulation and thus aid Na- 
ture toharden them and 
make them healthy. 


LYCO-THYMO- 

LINE is sold by 
druggists everywhere 
in small, medium, and 
large size bottles. 


Free 


Two Weeks’ Test 


7 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 4-E 
New York City 


Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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“You—you get them on the telephone 
and apologize, that’s what you better do.” 

Mrs. Parks laughed irritatingly. 

“T never can have any friends,” said Mr. 
Parks, becoming very miserable and sorry for 
himself. “You drive them away as fast as 
I can make them. Are you going to tele- 
phone?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Parks. 

“Tf you don’t—if you don’t Pll ——’ 

“What?” asked Mrs. Parks. 

“T’ll sell this house and move some place. 
rll ——” 

“Sell this stock of groceries and winter’s 
supply of corned beef at the same time,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Parks. 


? 


R. PARKS drew himself up to the full 

majesty of his five feet ten inches and 
bent upon her a stare of such dreadfulness as 
was well calculated to crush her. Into it he 
put the sum total of all the grievances of 
their married life, plus all the burdens he had 
borne, the sacrifices he had made, the care and 
solicitude he had exercised for her comfort 
during those years. This phase gave way 
presently to one of lofty sadness, of heart- 
break, of grieved astonishment that he should 
thus be repaid, and, leaving her to remember 
this, he curned on his heel and walked slowly 
out of the kitchen, a broken and disillusioned 
man. She would remember that last look. It 
would come to her in the nighttime to tor- 
ture her. ee 

Upstairs he went to their bedroom, quite 
without purpose, but obviously he had to go 
somewhere and do something. All he knew 
was that he had reached the limit; he was 
through. At least he must make some telling 
gesture. 

Then it came to him. He would show him- 
self in his true colors of patient forbearance. 
He would not leave her. In the future as in 
the past he would provide for her bounti- 
fully, would even increase her allowance. But 
all was at an end between them; from now 
on they would be strangers living under the 
same roof. Daily he would come and go, sad- 
dened, bowed, accusing; never would he speak 
a harsh word, never would he interfere by act 
or utterance with her perfect freedom; never 
would he ask or accept the minutest thing 
for himself. No. His part would be to carry 
out the material contract of marriage by pro- 
viding a home, but himself would be no part 
of that home. It was a splendid thought, and 
he sat down on the bed to enjoy its many 
delightful ramifications. Jim could easily have 
spent the rest of the day in these golden im- 
aginings, for the possible situations were 
without end. 

He tore himself away from this pleasure, 
however, to set about the mechanics of the 
thing. First, of course, would be his removal 
from their room. He would clean out his pos- 
sessions to the last collar button, and noise- 
lessly, so that Jane would not suspect his 
purpose. That would be the telling way, and 
he would leave her to discover it. 


IM did not want luxury; austerity was 

what he craved, so he did not select the 
guest room with its pleasant outlook and 
bright furnishings as his future abode. Rather 
he chose the little cell-like room at the back, 
next the servant’s bedroom. Mrs. Parks 
made pretense of using it for a sewing room 
and there was a sewing machine in it. He 
moved out the sewing machine cautiously and 
left it in the hall. The chiffunier was filled 
with bits of this and that, and he heaped 
them on the hall floor. Then he walked to 
their bedroom and began to strip it of his 
possessions. All this occupied an hour; then 
he retired to his cell, closed the door, and sat 
down on the bed to enjoy his first monastic 
hour. Presently he heard Jane calling lunch- 
eon. She had considered it wise to wait a 
while and to allow his temper to abate. 

“Come on down to luncheon now, Jim. 
It’s ready.” 

“T don’t want any luncheon,” said Jim 
lugubriously, for he was hungry. 

“Don’t be silly. It’s all on the table.” 

“T—don’t—want—any—luncheon.” 

No further invitations to descend came 
from Jane. She thought it best to let sleeping 
husbands lie. Nevertheless, as an hour passed 
and then another hour with no signs of life 
audible above, she became acutely curious. 
Now when you superimpose an aching curi- 
osity upon a foundation of large uneasiness, 
you have a structure from which anything 
may issue. Jim’s manner had been strange. 
What if he had met with business reverses 


uncheon 


(Continued from Page 117) 


which he had kept from her! 
preyed upon his mind until 

She sat down upon the bottom step, afraid 
to call, afraid to ascend. Of course he hadn’t 
done any such dreadful thing—but people 
did. The papers told about it every day. 

Then the telephone rang. In her state of 
mind she imagined half a dozen awful things 
this might mean, but it was only Henry 
Dickson asking for Jim. 

“J-justa minute,” she said. “T’ll call him.” 

So she went to the stairs again and called. 
No answer. She ascended halfway and 
called. 

Muffled, dolorous, Jim’s voice replied: 
“What is it?” 

“Telephone!” A surge of relief passed 
over Jane, followed by a tidal wave of anger. 
What business had he to frighten her so! 
How dared he! Now that he was safe and 
alive, his utter failure to be quite something 
else was an affront. 

“T can’t come to the phone,” said Jim, the 
grief of centuries in his voice. It quivered. 
He was so sorry for himself that there was a 
lump in his throat. 

“Tt’s Henry Dickson,” snapped Jane. 

“T can’t come to the phone.” 

Jane went back to report. “Jim can’t 
come to the phone,” she said. ‘“ He’s—he’s 
taking a bath.” 


And they had 





ae Y GOSH! Did he fall into something? 

What’s the idea—bath? There’s three 
of us waiting for him right now. You tell 
him to get a wiggle on.” 

Jane rather welcomed this opportunity to 
renew conversation with Jim, who was now 
torn between the delights of being a myste- 
rious lonely figure, a St. Simeon Stylites, and 
the itch to play golf. 

“Jim Parks,” said Jane at their bedroom 
door, “the men are waiting for you. Don’t 
act like a baby. Come down and eat and 
hurry out there.” 

Jim heard, but did not reply. Act like a 
baby! She’d see how much of a baby he was 
acting. 

Jane pushed open the door of their room 
and found it empty. She glanced at the bath- 
room door; it was open. “Where are you, 
Jim?” she asked, suspicious of this new 
vagary. 

“Go away,” said Jim. 

“All right,” she said in her best and most 
irritatingly superior manner; “T’ll go away.” 




















Which she did by walking down the street 
to Edith Jordan’s, where for half an hour 
they discussed husbands and endeavored to 
settle finally the burning question, “‘What’s 
the matter with matrimony?” Then came 
Nora West, a refugee from a private war of 
her own, to help them, and presently, having 
ripped the ancient and holy institution of 
wedlock to shreds, and having decided that 
the matter with matrimony was that hus- 
bands aren’t human beings—unless they are 
somebody else’s husbands—they arrived at 
a rare merrymaking humor and set out for 
the club to have tea. 

Jim cocked his ear to listen as Jane left 
the house, and stole to a window to watch 
her going. Heartless! That was all she cared 


— 


when there he must remain, heartbroken, 
alone, friendless, deserted by all the world. 
Well, anyhow, he must be careful of his 
health. Yes, he must remain strong to con- 
tinue at the treadmill, tirelessly earning 
money to provide luxuries for this wife who 
was no longer his wife. A walk was what he 
needed, a lonely walk in some solitude. 
Fresh air and exercise! He put on his cap 
and left the house by the back door, and 
then, with elaborate carelessness, with con- 
summate unconsciousness, he rambled; but 
it was in a direct line to the country club. In 
fact, he did not walk, he galloped. Much to 
his astonishment he found himself in the 
locker room inside of ten minutes! It was the 
last place in the world he had intended to 
go—and the gang was waiting for him, 
Henry Dickson and Bill Jordan and Nate. He 
and Nate avoided each other’s eye. But as 
they stood on the first tee they endeavored 
to settle the burning question, ‘What’s the 
matter with matrimony?” And by the time 
they reached the fifth hole they decided that 
the matter with matrimony was that wives 
aren’t human beings—unless they are some- 
body else’s wives. 


HE question has often been asked by 

urban dwellers: What do folks in the sub- 
urbs, commuters, find to do with their time? 
The answer is as easy to find as a billboard: 
They discuss marriage. The principal prod- 
uct of any given commuter’s town is answers 
to the question, ‘““What’s the matter with 
matrimony?” 

It was a fine game of golf for Jim, and in- 
cidentally for his partner. He and Nate 
trimmed their opponents three ways, and so 
won fifteen dollars on the Nassau. He won 
six dollars from Bill and six from Henry, 
which, with a fine collection of syndicates, 
brought his day’s takings up to thirty-four 
dollars and fifty cents; and, as anybody 
knows, a man is more set up by winning five 
dollars than he is by making five thousand. 
But there was something else, something so 
notable, so epoch-marking, that this day 
would be remembered by him if he lived to be 
a hundred: He broke eighty. Actually! For 
the first time in his life he climbed into the 
golden circle of those who have shot in the 
seventies, and now, when strangers asked him 
what game he shot he could reply carelessly, 
“Oh, between seventy-five and seventy- 
nine!” So he radiated delight. 

They took their showers, then strolled over 
to the clubhouse to clink ice in ‘glasses; and 
there they encountered three of their wives 
on the veranda. 

Nate shouted to Jane, having forgotten the 
fateful luncheon: “Oh, Jane, look what we 
got with us. Lookit! Shot a seventy-eight. 
Count ’em. Seventy-eight.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jim, “I sure was smackin’ 
’em off the tee, wasn’t I, fellows? And put- 
ting! Say, I couldn’t miss. I got this old 
game licked at last. You know the second 
hole, Jane, well, I——” and so on and so on, 
stroke by stroke, hole by hole. 

“We ought to celebrate,” said Nate. 
“Let’s pull a merrymaking. Henry’ll get 
his wife and ie 

“Oh,” said Nora West, “‘let’s go in to the 
theater and dance afterward. We’ll just have 
time to dash in and dress and make the six- 
forty-five.” 








RESS! Then Jim remembered. Dress! 

The joy of his seventy-eight departed 
from him. How could he dress? He had taken 
an irrevocable step. He couldn’t go on any 
party with this gang. Now what a doggone 
fool thing that was to do! And what was it 
all about? He felt his ears getting red. He 
could see Jane’s amused, superior glances if 
he caved in and tamely carried his clothes 
back to their proper place, and she would 
have something on him. The worst of it was, 
she had no discretion. It would seem humor- 
ous to her and she would tell it on him. Nat- 
urally. Everybody’s wife told such things on 
her husband. All husbands were comic char- 
acters to their wives. 

Something had to be done and done 
quickly. Here was the time for him to rise 
to heights of duplicity, and to devise some 
scheme to get back to that house alone, long 
enough ahead to replace his wardrobe before 
Jane could find out what had happened. He 
cleared his throat and made funny noises, so 
that Jane knew at once that he was up to 
something. She could always tell. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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of spite of housework— you can have 
smooth, white attractive hands. Use 
Jergens Lotion whenever you have had 
your hands in water—and see how it 
overcomes every trace of roughness and 


redness, giving the skin a_ beautiful 
smooth, supple texture. 
































Lovely soft smooth hands, full of poetry and charm—you can have them with the right care. 


ed hands can be 


lovely to look at and touch_ 


ES/—in spite of cleaning, cooking, dishwashing—you 
can have smooth white hands, beautiful in repose— 
hands that people admire and remember! 


Housework is hard on the hands chiefly because it is 
hard on the skin. The constant having the hands in and 
out of water—the hasty, often insufficient drying and con- 
sequent rapid evaporation—these dry out the natural oil of 
the skin, so that it gets rough and hard, breaks and cracks. 


No more chapped hands 


But today there is a way to counteract this drying, chapping 
effect of housework. Thousands of women are keeping 
their hands smooth, white, silky-soft, no matter how 
hard they use them, by means of a new preparation 
especially made to heal and protect the skin and 
to keep it soft and supple under every sort 
of harsh condition. 





This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, £ 
a product containing benzoin and almond, | 
two of the most healing skin restora- 
tives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time imme- 
morial because of its wonderful effect in healing the skin 
and stimulating skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with 


other healing ingredients, form a clouded silvery liquid— 
deliciously fragrant—which has an almost instant effect on 
a rough chapped skin. 


Leaves no trace of stickiness 


Jergens Lotion soothes away every trace of irritation, 
softens rough cuticle, and gives the skin a beautiful 
smooth white texture. It is delightful to use because it 
leaves no stickiness—the skin absorbs it instantly. 

Begin today to use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your 


hands in water and see what a difference it makes! You will take 
ptide in having hands that are always lovely to touch and look at. 
You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep one bottle 
on the bath room shelf to use for 





-— your face—keep another above 
the kitchen sink, so that it will be 
ali convenient when you are using ° 
\ \ = your hands for housework. 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get the 
; | new, large-size trial bottle FREE! 




































THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
411 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





: Please send me FREE your new large-size trial bottle of Jergens 

< Lotion and the booklet “Your Skin and Its Care.’’ 

* EP ree eee. . yo. dlacab are aierein «aan 
EMS Store IN ME... o's ae bons GG a oleae Ae 


If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 411 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Youll be proud of it 


You can get a Davenport Bed of such beauty of design that 
you'll be just as proud of it as of a new oriental rug or a 
fine piano. 


Beautiful period designs, in rich woods, sometimes hand 
carved; upholstered in the finest fabrics; a piece of furniture 
that will grace any home. 
The fact that you have, concealed under all this beauty, a 
very comfortable bed with easy springs and a good mattress, 
makes it all the more a matter of pride. 
There’s no reason, any more, for the ordinary davenport; 
the eee Bed is just as luxurious, with the added ad- 
vantage of providing comfort as a bed. It is taking the 
place of the ordinary davenport in many fine homes, in 
many of the best hotels, and some exclusive clubs. 
A Davenport Bed has easy springs to sit on; and a separate 
set of springs to sleep on, a comfortable bed with a mattress 
of its own, when an extra bed is wanted. It is the modern 
idea in living-room furnishing. It represents progress. 
“‘The Home in Good Taste’’ is an interesting booklet show- 


ing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. Give 
the name of your furniture store when you write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 


Che Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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Luncheon 


(Continued from Page 112) 


“ Afraid I can’t make it tonight,”’ he said 
for want of something better. 

“Of course you can,” said Jane. “Don’t 
you remember we planned to go somewhere 
tonight?” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Jim, “a man’s 
coming out—on business. He must be there 
now. I’ve got an important deal és 

“What man?” Jane asked with 
frightful directness. 

““A—a man,” said Jim. 
“Um. Tell you what. You 
folks stick here half an 
hour, and [’ll run to the 
house and get it over.” 

“Can’t the rest of us 
please go home and 
dress?” asked Nora. 
““Your business engage- 
ment doesn’t bar us 
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“The moths,” said Jane, “have given 
their performance. No encores. What,” she 
was seized by a sudden thought, “did you do 
with your clothes?”’ 

“Put them in your sewing room.” 

“Well, we haven’t time to lug th2m back 
now. We’ve got to get dressed. Get your 
clothes and [’ll lay out your shirt.” 

She was at the dresser and had 
opened the drawer before he 
could stop her. It was empty. 
She turned to affix him with 
her glance, as if he was a 

beetle and it was a 
pin. Then she opened 
the two remaining draw- 
ers to discover empti- 
ness. “ Your father and 
mother were sane,”’ she 
said. “How many gen- 








from our own houses, 
does it?” 

““Er—why—I thought you’d hang around 
with Jane, you know.” 

“With me! Why? What’s about this man 
that I can’t go home? Comeon. Meet you 
folks at the six-forty-five.” 

Jim got up with all the jubilance of a man 
summoned from breakfast to the gallows, and 
with Jane close, too close, to his side, went 
down the steps. He was thinking, thinking 
hard. Something had to be devised. . . . 

It is insignificant happenings which lead 
to the world’s great discoveries; the drop- 
ping of an apple upon the head of a Newton, 
the bobbing of a teakettle’s lid before the 
eyes of a Watts! A little butterfly fluttered 
across the road before Jim Parks—and he 
had it! Not only did he have it, but it was 
plausible and showed him in a rather good 
light. Indeed, he might derive praise from 
the thing instead of ridicule. 

“Jane,” he said, “did you know our room 
was alive with moths!” 

“Moths! What are you talking about? 
There’s not a moth in the house.”’ 


y gike with ’em,” said Jim firmly. “Fly- 
ing all over everywhere. We won’t have 
a stitch that isn’t, eaten full of holes. I— 
this afternoon while you were out, I sort of 
cleaned out my closet.” 

“Um.” Jane eyed him with that piercing 
glance which always made him so uneasy. 
“So that’s it, eh? You cleaned out your 
closet. Jim Parks, what have you been up 
to that you’re afraid to have me see?” 

“Now there you go. I haven’t. I didn’t 
want my evening clothes chewed up, did I?” 

“Believe me, dear, I’m going to have a 
look at that closet,’ said Jane grimly. 

The remainder of the walk was made in 
silence, Jim glum and apprehensive, Jane 
severe and certain she was going to find Jim 
guilty of some misdemeanor against the wel- 
fare of their household goods which would be 
little short of the ravages of a fire. 

“Listen,” said Jim with feeble-hope—this 
was as they opened the front door: “ You give 
me just ten minutes upstairs, and then you 
can come. I’ll have everything fixed.” 

“‘What,’”’ demanded Jane, “needs fixing?’”’ 

“Nothing,” said Jim. 

“All right. Then I don’t need to wait while 
you fix it, do I?” And she marched upstairs 
as expeditiously as her feet would carry her. 
J'm was at her heels. She snatched open the 
closet. It was a mess, of course, but her eyes 
could detect nothing in the nature of a catas- 
trophe. As a matter of fact it looked no 
worse than it often did when Jim was left 
alone to look for anything he might happen 
to need. 


° 1. MOTHS! You didn’t happen to 

imagine, I suppose, that moths would 
eat my clothes as well as yours. You left mine 
here,” 

“They always seem to fall for a man’s 
evening suit,” said Jim. 

“T suppose they eat shoes too. I see yours 
are gone—and leather golf bags.” She walked 
into the bedroom. ‘“Where’s your picture?”’ 
she demanded. “I suppose the moths had 
chewed a big hole right in the glass.” Jane 
held him with her eyes. “Now, Jim Parks, 
you’ve done something, and I want to know 
what it is. What’s behind all this mystery?” 

“Nothing. I just ” 





erations back was it?”’ 
“Eh? What?” 

“Tt generally skips a generation or so,”’ she 
said nonchalantly. “‘ What,” her voice was 
alive with genuine curiosity, “‘were you doing 
anyhow?” 


IM thought up a new one. “ Well,” he said, 

“when I was cleaning out, I kind of got 
the idea I’d use the sewing room for a dress 
ing room. You always grab all the closets, 
and I’m always in the way when you’re get- 
ting ready. So I just took everything in there 
where it would be handy.” 

“Handy to what?” 

“Oh, let’s get dressed,” Jim burst out in 
desperation. 

For once Jane was wise and forbearing. 
They dressed and arrived at the station 
where the party awaited them. 

“Thought you’d miss the 
Nate. 

“We almost did. Jim had a brainstorm 
today. He saw moths.” 

“It’s generally snakes or pink elephants,”’ 
said Nate. 

“Lot of fuss about nothing,”’ Jim said, his 
idea being to forestall discussion of the mat- 
ter by plausible explanation. “I just moved 
a lot of my things into another room. 
Thought I’d take a kind of inventory on ac 
count of insurance. A man never knows how 
much stuff he’s got, and you want to be 
Johnny-on-the-spot with all the information 
if you have a fire.” 

“That’s three,” said Jane reflectively. 

“Three what?” Jim demanded. 

“Explanations,” said Jane. “It sets a 
record.” 

But the arrival of the train released Jim 
from the tenterhooks, and because he sat 
with Edith Jordan while his wife and Nate 
were four seats behind, the matter was not 
referred to again; nor did it crop up in the 
theater, nor at the dance afterward. They 
all returned on a disgracefully late train, 
tired but in a pleasant frame of mind. 

Sleepily Jim and Jane went to bed. The 
lights were out. The room was still. 


train,” said 


UDDENLY Jane raised her head from the 

pillow. “Now, Jim,” she said, “what was 

the real plot back of your caper this after- 
noon?” 

Jim saw a great light. He had tried three 
explanations, and none of them had been be- 
lieved; now he would tell the exact truth, 
but tell it in the disgusted tone of a man dis- 
turbed when he is about to go to sleep. “Oh, 
let a fellow snooze,” he said. “If you really 
must know, I was moving out on you, leav- 
ing your bed and board—because you won’t 
let me sleep nights for asking questions. Yes, 
ma’am; I was going to move into that sew- 
ing room and stay.” 

_ “Jim Parks, when you want to be irritat- 
ing, you certainly 4 

“T can’t do any more than tell you.” 

“Never mind,” she snapped, “I'll find out 
the truth some day.” 

And so Jim learned a great truth, one 
which has been found of inestimable benefit 
by husbands since the day of Adam, namely, 
that the best thing to do is to tell your wife 
the truth the very first time. You must out 
with it frankly and with detail. Then she is 
sure never to believe you. He sighed with re- 
lief and dropped into pleasant sleep. The 
day was saved. 
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recipe. Fold in 
stiffly beaten 
whites of 3 eggs 
instead of 2 
whole eggs. 


loaf. Cover with 
decorate with 


candiedcherries 
cut in halves. 


Silver Cake 
Standard 


Bake in small 


Butter Cream 
Frosting and 


Butter Cream Frosting 

4 tablespoonfuls butter 

6 tablespoonfuls milk 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Powdered sugar enough 
to make a frosting that 


C\ so will spread evenly. 
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Chocolate Cake 


Standard recipe. Take 
out 4 tablespoonfuls 
flour and add 6 table- 
spoonfuls cocoa. Bake 
in 2 layers or loaf. Cover 
with Butter Cream 
Frosting. Decorate with 
halves of pecan meats. 


ae 





Spice Cake 
Standard recipe. Add 
¢ teaspoonful cloves 
2 teaspoonful nutmeg 
9 teaspoonful alls pice 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Bake in long loaf and 
cover with 


1 
1 
1 


Sea Foam Icing 
1 cupful brown sugar 
6 tablespoons cold water 









Orange Cake 
Use standard recipe. 


Bake in layers or 
double the recipe and 
make 3 large layers. 
Filling: 
4 cupful sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
I teaspoonful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls water 
4 cupful orange juice 
4 er. a 
juice 
Double for 5 layers) 
Mix in order given. 
Cook in double boiler 
until thick enough 
to spread. Spread 
between layers. 
Cover top of cake 
withWhiteMoun- 
tain Cream: 
1 cupful sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls water 


White Fruit Cake 


Make Silver Cake, 
adding 3 tablespoonfuls 
cocoanut, 4% cupful 
chopped nuts and 


cupful chopped citron. 

Bake in stem tin. Cover 
with White Mountain 
Cream flavored with al- 
mond or vanilla. Deco- 


rate with almond 


flowers. 


Diamond 

Gold Cake 
Standard recipe 
—using 3 egg yolks 
instead of 2 whole 
eggs. Bake in stem 
an. Cover with 
hite Mountain 
Cream flavored 
with almond or va- 
nilla. Decorate with 
candied fruits or 

nuts. 


to one part. 
spoonfuls into pan—a 
ternating light and dark. 





Marble Cake 
Divide standard mix- 
ture into 2 parts. Add 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 


Drop ~ 4 


Dark Fruit Cake 

Standard recipe. Add 
4% teaspoonful cloves 

}4 teaspoonful allspice 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
6 teaspoonful nutmeg 
Y cup chopped walnuts 
14 cupful raisins 
4 cupful currants 
Few strips citron 
Bake in loaf—slow 
oven. 


Cook until it spins 

a thread) 

Pour hot syrup on 
stifly beaten egg white. 
Add '% teaspoonful cin- 
namon. Beat until cool 
and creamy. 


Snow Ball Cake 
Bake Silver Cake in 


layers. Mz ike a boiled 
icing. Mix 24 cupful of 
cocoanut with \ of 
frosting. Put 

between lay- 

— ers. Cover 


cake with ic- 


eae: ing. Sprinkle 
generously 
with cocoa- 


nut. 


(Boil until it 
spins a thread 
Pour hot syrup on 
stiffly beaten egg white. 
Beat until of spreading 
consistency. Add orange 
flavoring and 4% tea- 
spoonful salt. Spread 
on top of cake and dec- 
orate with thin half 
slices of orange. 
Variety Cake 
Bake standard recipe 
in 2 layers. Spread jelly, 
cream or custard filling 
between layers. Cover 
with whipped cream. 


Fruit Layer Cake 


Bake standard recipe 
in 2 layers. Use }¢ cup- 
ful nuts, 14 cupful rai- 
sins or dates, and 4 












cupful figs put through 
a food chopper and 
mixed with boiled icing 
as filling. Ice with plain 
icing. 
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‘The"Delicious Dozer’ 


Twelve tempting cakes from one simple Swans Down recipe 









Standard 
Recipe 


Rs. J. B. Porter, of El Paso, Texas, suggested this 
‘Delicious Dozen” when she wrote us: “By using 
Swans Down Cake Flour in one standard cake recipe, with 
varying fillings and icings and flavorings, both time and money 
can be saved. Here is my standard recipe and variations, which 
I find suited for every occasion. Swans Down never fails to 
produce perfect results in any cake, mufhn, or pastry, if direc- 
tions are accurately followed.” 


It is this “*never failing” quality which makes hundreds of 
thousands of women agree with Mrs. Porter that Swans 
Down does save time and money. When you take the first 
delicious bite of this simple white cake and find into what a 
soft, fluffy delicacy Swans Down can transform even an in- 
expensive two-egg recipe, you'll understand still better why 
Swans Down is considered such a practical economy. 


Enough Swans Down Cake Flour for the average cake—two 
cups—costs only 3% cents more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. Yet by using it you can save several times this 
small sum—and have far better cake! 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2202 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
Established 1856 
Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have is, 
send us his name and we will see that you are supplie 


SWANS DOWN ; 


{gleheart Reaches, 
2202 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Recipes for the “ Delicious Dozen” 


Swans Down Standard Recipe 
4 cup butter or substitute 3 level teaspoons baking 


1 cup sugar powder 
2 cups Swans Down 2 eggs 
Cake Flour 24 cup milk 


1 teaspoon flavoring (true) 


First: Beat or work the butter with a slotted wooden 
spoon until it has a whitish appearance around the 
edges. Gradually add the sugar to the butter, beating 
the mixture meanwhile. 

Second: Sift the flour, measure, add baking powder 
and sift three times. 

Third: Separate eggs. Beat yolks until light. 

Fourth: Beat egg whites until very light and fluffy. 

To the creamed butter and sugar add egg yolks, then 
alternately the 24 cupful of milk and the flour with 
the baking powder. Beat thoroughly until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Then carefully fold in the egg whites. 

R, ~»- in 2 round layer greased pans (8 x 1% inches) 

na loaf pan (7 x 7 x 2 inches) in moderate oven 


(350° to 375°). 
Mocha Frosting 
6 tablespoonfuls melted butter Confectioner’s sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls cold cooked coffee enough to stiffen to 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa Spreading consistency 
Spread between layers and on top and sides of cake. 
Decorate with walnut meats. 


os 


You’ll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, $1.50 in Canada) 
for complete set of Swans Down Cake Making 
Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We buy in car- 
load lots and sell to you for exactly what they cost 
us. Just pin a dollar bill to this coupon and mail now. 


Set consists of: 


814” patented Angel Food tin 8” heavy square tin 
Aluminum measuringcup 11’ slotted wood mix. spoon 
Set aluminum measuring spoons 12” Spatula 


Copy of famous ‘“‘Cake Secrets”’ (usually costs 10c) 
Sample package Swans Down (enough for one cake) 


Items in this set not sold separately 


No orders accepted for shipment outside United 
States or Canada. 





an $1.25 west of Denver, Colo., $1.50 in Canada.) Attached 
Prepared (Not Self-Rising) is $1.00 for which please send ‘to address below one full set 


Swans Down 


Name. 


Making Utensils. 





Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 
Street Address. 


If I am not entirely 4 


Write plainiy 





ake 
satisfied with the set, I may return it, carrying charges pre- 
AKE LO UR Cee 
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Beech-Nut 
Ready-Cooked 
Spaghetti 


























HY do all the work of cook- 

ing a meal when you can 

get it ready-cooked in Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti? The sauce 
is all made. The seasoning is all in. 
Your part is simply to heat it; it 
takes only a few minutes. Please 
don’t think this is just a side-dish 
to ‘fill out’. It is much more than 
that. It is a real honest-to-goodness 
main dish, a meal by itself, in fact. 


Everybody loves the flavor 


It is a sight for hungry eyes—this 
Beech-Nut Spaghetti, steaming upon 
the table, with its rich sauce of cheese 
and tomatoes inviting everybody to 
the feast of flavor. 


How could anything be more deli- 
cious? Howcould anything be more 
nourishing? Cheese from the New 
York dairy country, carefully chosen 
by Beech-Nut. Tomatoes picked 
in all their ripeness and blended into 
a sauce matchless for appetizing fla- 
vor. People who know Beech-Nut 
Catsup and Chili Sauce have a good 
idea of the wonderful quality of the 
ingredients used. 


Finally there is the spaghetti itself. 
This, too, is a real Beech-Nut prod- 


Other Beech-Nut 
Macaroni Products 


Firm, plump tomatoes 
brovide a sauce of 
matchless flavor. 


is 
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uct, made of the finest and hardest 
durum wheat. The Beech-Nut spa- 
ghetti rooms at Canajoharie, New 
York, are admired by thousands 
of visitors who tour through the 
Mohawk Valley every year. 


All cooked when you buy it 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is a 
great time-saver and labor-saver. As 
it stands on your pantry-shelf it is eady- 
cooked. Beech-Nut has made the spa- 
ghetti, blended the sauce, and has at- 
tended to the actual cooking, thus 
being sure of its quality. That is why 
it is so firm and tender. That is why it 
is always “‘just right’’—never pasty, 
never soggy, never too dry. That is 
why it is always appetizing. 


Just heat and serve 


For dinner, for supper, for a quick 
luncheon, serve Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti. It combines durum 
wheat, ripe tomatoes and creamy 
cheese—the food qualities of grain, 
milk and vegetable products all in 
one. Add tothis the famous Beech- 
Nut standards of food purity and 
food-preparation, and it is easy to 
realize why Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti is held in high esteem by 
all the housewives and home-makers 
who have used it. 


A book to save your time 


Time-saving is the great problem of the 
modern woman. The Beech-Nut Book 
of menus, recipes and general service in- 
formation is free; send for your copy while 
the supply lasts. Written by Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen, it contains helpful hints on 
serving and other dining-room problems. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. 





If you desire the same fine 
quality of macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in packaged form, there 
is a wide variety to choose 
from—Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli, Rings 
and Elbows. Ask your grocer. 















Beech-Nut 


Prepare 







The spaghetti sauce is fur- 
ther enriched by creamy 
cheese from the dairy coun- 
try of New York State. 


achat team Bg . \ ATO SAUC 
baghetti made by 2 ae ‘ , whine as | el & 
Beech-Nut from the ieee = yr 

hardest, finest, durum Dept. H-9 

wheat. 


information. 


Name... 


Brecu-Nut Pacxinc Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service 


Beech-Nut 


Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades, Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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Being President of the General Federation 


(Continued from Page 27) 


intimate talks with twenty women, talks be- 
fore lawmakers and prisoners and colleges 
and musicians and artists and just clubs. 
| confess that the men’s groups are often 
easier to talk to than the women’s. They 
ire less critical and, dare one say it, more 
casily moved by their emotions. 

The problem of such trips to club groups 
has always been to do as much getting about 
as possible in as little time as possible, and 
vet home again. Soa schedule would be ar- 
ranged, and my favorite railroad man would 
work out all the connections and have all 
the reservations made before I left. I once 
covered seventeen states in six weeks, begin- 
ning in Maryland and Delaware and ending 
in Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, and 
speaking about one hundred and fifty times. 

I hate to call these talks speeches, for 
the speechifying was the least part of them. 
They were never lectures, but just wonderful 
meetings with groups of expectant friends, 
waiting at the station with flowers and 
smiles, a night in some home that I may 
never see again, but which has left a warm 
spot in my heart. On a journey through 
Idaho from one district meeting to another, 
I remember the pause of the train at one 
station, the flutter of petticoats down the 
aisle, the breathless demand: ‘Is Mrs. 
Winter here?” And I went out on the plat- 
form to find the Portia Club of Payette, with 
banners and flowers and a chorus: 


Some like summer, some like fall; 
We like Winter best of all. 


And they held the train for five minutes 
while we exchanged mutual greetings. 

Nor was that the end, for when fall came 
there arrived a crate of the most wonderful 
fruit from the Portia Club, labeled “Lest 
you forget’”—as if one could forget! And 
when I wrote and thanked them for those 
monumental plums, I got a reply asking if I 
didn’t know the difference between plums 
and Idaho prunes; and my husband and I 
rushed to the dictionary to find out—we poor 
prunes of Minnesota. 


(Contrasts and Ideals 


HERE are contrasts—town and country 

clubs, desert and prairie and mountain 
clubs, but the same flavor of fine and sane 
and earnest womanhood all over it that makes 
one feel that while such women are the 
mothers and home makers, one need not de- 
spair as to this tumultuous and criticized 
country. One learns that the same types, 
interested in the same subjects and with the 
same earnestness, respond to the same appeal 
and the same ideals whether it is in New 
York or Philadelphia or Boston or 
Chicago or in some little town 
whose name is printed in small 
letters on the map and that 
hangs on a mountainside 
afar off. I know that we are 
a united people, for I’ve 
eaten fried chicken and 
lettuce with Thousand 
Island dressing in forty- 
eight states. It’s one civi- 
lization. 

At the other end of the ex- 

periences of a president of the 
General Federation are the con- 
tacts with big people who do big things. 
The last time I saw President Harding, the 
\pril before he died, he talked for nearly an 
hour on how interesting a thing it was to be 
President of the United States. Cabinet 
ministers and state governors, federal officers, 
leaders in education or forestry or what you 
will, this job leads one into that swift touch 
that comes when people are tremendously 
interested in the same subject. 

One of the most interesting personal con- 
tacts of my official life was when the priv- 
ilege was given me by President Harding of 
being one of the four women who sat on the 
so-called “ Advisory Committee” at the Con- 
ference onthe Limitationof Naval Armament; 
and when that vivid watching of the men of 
eight great nations, with the play of expres- 
sions on their faces as they discussed the 
peace of the world in terms of the Pacific 
Ocean, was only a part of the high emotional 
interest. Every day during those months 


ae 






there were little dinners or luncheons where 
we met not only with the leading men but 
also, and almost equally interesting, the 
often very frankly expressed opinions of the 
numerous attachés to the different delega- 
tions, men who were experts in their lines, 
whether international law or radio or sub- 
marine warfare or a dozen other- matters, 
and moreover, men, as a rule, of varied and 
picturesque experiences in all parts of the 
world. 

And there were certain high lights, as 
when the men from many lands were gath- 
ered in that white marble amphitheater at 
Arlington, under the deep skies—Italians 
with their blue capes, brilliant turbaned 
Hindus, flashes of scarlet and gold from 
England—all in the simple and very Amer- 
ican tribute to the Unknown Dead. 


“Love of Women’ 


ee. in the evening of the same day, at 
the reception at the White House that 
preceded the formal opening of the Confer- 
ence, one saw military magnificence indeed, in 
brilliant coats laced and braided with gold 
that burst out into huge eruptions:on their 
shoulders and twisted itself down coat tails 
and trouser legs, on cocked hats under arms, 
in one, two, three rows of medals, sometimes 
enameled and jeweled, that dangled from 
manly chests, so that one wondered if anyone 
had ever really been either wise enough or 
brave enough to deserve so many medals. 

If richness of life consists, as I believe, not 
in riches or success or ease, but in getting 
all the varieties of human experience and 
learning what life does and can mean, then 
being president of a great woman’s organiza- 
tion is a marvelous experience, full and 
varied and enriching. And the touches with 
big purposes and big people—and finding 
these big people just as human and simple as 
any of the rest of us—are no dearer than 
some of the less dramatic elements. I shall 
never forget, for instance, going from a 
Mississippi convention to one in Alabama, 
and having to change cars at nine o’clock at 
night in a small town, with an hour’s wait. 
As I stepped out of train number one onto 
the dark platform, where I expected to be 
alone, one dim figure came toward me froma 
group. 

“Mrs. Winter?” 

‘$V es,7” 

““Well, we are the clubwomen here. We 
learned that you had an hour to spare. 
We’ve engaged a room in the hotel. Will you 
come over and spend the time with us?” 

And over I went to find flowers and fruits 
and easy-chairs and, best of all, my dear 

women. We talked about club prob- 


~~. me lems, of course, and what they 


were trying to do to make life 
better in their little commu- 
nity, and once in a while in- 
timate sentences crept in 
about our children and our 
grandchildren. A husband 
or two dropped in; one 
who had driven his wife 
in for miles for this little 
hour; and then we all went 
back to the dark platform, 
and they put me into my Pull- 
man and waved good-by. One of 
them kissed me. I had never seen 
any of them before. Probably I shall never 
see any of them again. 

But as my train sped on through the dark 
toward Birmingham I thought of that little 
episode as embodying all that has meant 
most to me in the kind of official life I 
have had. 

“Love of women” used to have an old and 
sometimes unlovely meaning, but “love of 
women”’ as it comes to another woman, as it 
comes in the personal touches, as it comes in 
letters every day in that big mail that looks 
so formidable, is a great new thing in the 
world; and I am not sure but that love of 
women which binds them in a bond that 
moves toward the three-million mark, is a 
transforming and creative power. Love al- 
ways needs faith and hope and wisdom, if it 
is to attain its goal. The love of women moves 
slowly and haltingly but onward along its 
path. 
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Keep all your teeth 
clean and you will 
keep all your teeth 
This tooth brush 


reaches every 
tooth every time 


you brush 
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S your brush hitting on all 32? 

Look at the shape of this brush 

—that’s what makes it so easy to 
reach every tooth. 

It has a curved surface that.fits 
the shape of your jaw. It has saw- 
tooth bristle-tufts that reach in 
between teeth. It has a large end 
tuft that helps clean the backs of 
front teeth and the backs of hard- 
to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


lic. PRT 
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Do you know what makes your 
teeth decay? It is germs. Germs 
are always in your mouth. They 
collect upon your teeth. They 
create lactic acid. This destroys 
the enamel. The important thing 
is to keep germs off your teeth— 
to remove the clinging mucin, 
which holds the germs fast against 
them. That requires a brush sci- 
entifically designed with a saw- 
tooth arrangement of bristles. 
It requires a brush with a 
large end tuft that can 
reach the backsof back 
teeth. There issuch a 
brush--the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. 


























You can see that the mouth 
of this woman is not as wide 
as her jaw. The tooth brush 
as to curve around the 
jaw or it won’t reach her 


Do you brush your back teeth. 


gums when you brush 
your teeth? You 
should. See how the 
center row of bristleson 
every Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush is sunk below the 
level of the two outer rows. 
That is togive your gums the cor- 
rect and mild massage they need. They will 
soon take on a hard and firm appearance, 
with a light, coral pink color which shows 
that they are healthy. Science designed 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic to keep gums healthy. 

Do you know it is easy to get teeth clean 
and beautiful? If you think it isn’t, brush 
once or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. This 
brush makes the task a simple one. The 
curved handle, the saw-tooth bristle tufts, 
the large end tuft and the tapered and 
beveled head, combine to make brushing 
amazingly easy. 





Sold by all dealers in 
United States, Canada 
and all over the world 
in three sizes. Prices in 
the United States are: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c;  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, Baby, 25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures—hard, medium 
and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 
ree helps us with a new headline for this 
advertisement. The present headline is 
**Keep all your teeth clean and you will keep all 
your teeth.” After reading the text can you supply 
a new headline? We offer to the writer of the best 
one submitted four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year 
for life. In case of a tie the same prize will be given 
to each. Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail 
the coupon or write a letter. The winning headline 
will be selected by the George Batten Company, 
Inc.,. Advertising Agents. This offer expires on 
March 1, 1925. 








Any brush will clean a flat surface 
—but your teeth are not flat. Every 
tooth has five sides. The saw-tooth, 
cone-shaped bristles of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic clean between teeth. The 
diagrams show you. The large end 
tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches 
and cleans the backs of the 
back teeth as shown in the 

\ diagrams. 
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| Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 3-A3 | 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new 

| headline for the advertisement from which this 
coupon was clipped: 


Made in America 
by Americans 
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STOUT 
WOMEN } 
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Dress 


Fashionabl 
Look 
Slender 


RESS to Look Slender. That 

is what you must doif you’re 
stout. And what an assortment 
you’ll find in this Lane Bryant 
Style Book! Dresses, coats, suits 
in the newest vogue—hats, shoes, 
underwear—everything you need. 
Think of being able to secure by mail the 
very latest style in garments that FIT you! 
We have every size from 38 to 58 bust. 
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Prices Very Low 


Every purchase is guaranteed. Perfect fit, 
in full roomy sizes. Exquisite workmanship. 
Superior quality of fabric. All are found in 
every garment. And at very low prices. 


Ask Your Neighbor 


Ask your neighbor who is stout! That well- 
dressed woman you so admire. Look at her 
Lane Bryant clothes. Notice their quality, 
fit and becoming lines. Then send for your 
copy of our Style Book. 
Learn for yourself the 
joy of fashionable 


clothes that fz 


END for this Free 
Style Book. Over 
one hundred pages, 
many in color, pictur- 
ing dresses, coats, suits, 
sports apparel, hats, shoes, 








RETAIL corsets, hose and under- 
STORES wear. Sizes 38 to 58 bust. 
NEW YORK This Style Book is FREE. 
BROOKLYN Send for your copy today. 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 





ryant 


Address Dept. 52 
NEW YORK 


38 Street at 
Fifth Avenue 
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sex and Higher Education 


(Continued from Page 39) 


The common run of men graduates take 
their colleges and the sort of education which 
they provide entirely for granted. Women 
do not take anything of this kind for granted 
in the sense that it is something to which 
they may be indifferent. Alumni associa- 
tions and members of men’s college clubs are 
intensely interested in the qualifications of 
the football coach, and they know the rec- 
ords of their teams and crews in all the big 
games and races. Members of the American 
Association of University Women keep in 
touch with the changes and developments in 
the curriculum at their own and other col- 
leges. They are concerned about the quali- 
fications of faculty members and the progress 
of student government. 

The loyal college man graduate will gen- 
erously go out of his way, personally, to say 
a good word for a boy just graduated who is 
seeking a job. But women graduates make a 
business of organizing for the express purpose 
of helping young women just out to find 
themselves in the world’s work. 

Even in the matter of providing means for 
exceptional students of their own sex to go 
on with high-grade research, the women are 
far less casual than men. Dean Alice Vinton 
Waite, of Wellesley, said in an interview with 
the writer: ‘‘The tendency of colleges is and 
should be to give the best opportunities to 
the best students for the development of 
leadership. There is neither time nor facili- 
ties to waste on hopeless attempts to develop 
leadership on the part of those who have no 
capacity for it.” 

No agency in the country is doing better 
work for developing such intellectual leader-. 
ship than the committee on fellowship of the 
American Association of University Women. 
Agnes L. Rogers, chairman of the committee, 
says in her report to the Association Jour- 
nal: ‘‘There was a time when the association 
believed it essential to offer fellowships to 
encourage and, indeed, to make possible 
work just beyond the bachelor of arts de- 
gree, but the time for such a provision has 
passed. Women of capacity can as a rule ob- 
tain postgraduate scholarships in most of 
our universities. Today the crucial need is to 
secure opportunity for gifted women to pro- 
duce original contributions to learning.” 


The Watchful Graduates 


HERE are definite reasons, at least three 

of them, why women graduates should 
and do keep closer watch on their colleges, 
and especially on the coeducational schools, 
than the alumnido. One is that the problem 
of housing women has not been so well solved 
for women undergraduates as for men. An- 
other complaint of women is that women do 
not have a fair representation on faculties; 
and, third, there are not enough women 
members on the boards of trustees, even of 
those colleges maintained exclusively for 
women students. 

Men trustees are chiefly concerned with 
the financial affairs of the college. They pay 
little attention to the curriculum, and most 
of them seem hopelessly unaware that social 
and living conditions are among the vital 
factors in a college girl’s existence. But the 
greater grievance against this survival of 
discrimination felt by both graduate and 
undergraduate women and women faculty 
members themselves is that so few of their 
sex are employed as teachers, especially in the 
higher positions. 

According to the latest government sta- 
tistics the women constitute thirty-seven 
per cent of all the collegiate and resident 
graduate students in the country, but only 
twenty per cent of the entire force of in- 
struction is of women. But that twenty per 
cent includes chiefly the women employed in 
very subordinate positions on large coedu- 
cational faculties and as teachers in the 
minor colleges for girls and in the junior in- 
stitutions. 

Ella Lonn, associate professor of history 
in Goucher College and a doctor of philos- 
ophy, has made a report on this subject of 
the academic status of women on faculties 
for the American Association of University 
Women, which has been used by the Univer- 
sity Women of Canada who are interested 
in the same matter. Doctor Lonn asked 


fourteen questions bearing on the subject and 
sent them to faculty members of seventy 
universities. She received and tabulated the 
replies from a hundred and twenty-nine pro- 
fessors. Most of them were frank, some of 
them brutally so. The questions, together 
with the number of affirmative and negative 
answers, were: 


1. Does the system of promotion in your in- 
stitution apply to men and women alike? Yes, 
68; No, 6. 

2. Would you give preference to a man over 
a woman candidate, if both were of equal merit? 
Yes, 60; No, 27. 

3. If the woman were superior in equipment 
and personality would you still give the man 
preference? Yes, 27; No, 47. 

4. Would you say from your contact with 
your colleagues that men would prefer not to 
have women on the faculty? Yes, 46 (some 
times qualified); No, 45. 

5. Do women do equally good teaching as 
men in your judgment? If not, wherein lies the 
weakness? Yes, 55; No, 32. 

6. Do women in your judgment inspire stu- 
dents to do higher work equally as well as men? 
Yes, 29; No, 34. (Some say with exceptions.) 

7. Do men students prefer men to women as 
teachers? If so, why? Yes, 65; No, 15. 

8. Are women given equal opportunity to 
teach advanced classes? Yes, 41; No, 25. 

9. On the average do men or women carry 
the greater number of hours of work? Fifty- 
nine reply the same; 5 declare men carry more 
hours of class work or laboratory. 

10. Are women appointed equally with men 
on your faculty committees? Yes, 53; No, 17. 

11. Do they serve equally well? Yes, 43; 
No, 13. 

12. Do the women members of your faculty 
compare favorably with the men in productive 
scholarship? Yes, 15; No, 55. 

13. Do the women members of the faculty 
take as active an interest as the men in the 
larger issues concerning the life and the develop 
ment of the university? Yes, 40; No, 30. 

14. Are the women as conversant with the 
social, civic and economic problems of the day 
as the men of the faculty? Yes, 40; No, 44. 


‘Dormitory Problem 


NE man, opposed to a woman on the fac- 

ulty in any capacity, explains that he 

“dislikes to feel restrained by courtesy to 
the sex in his academic work.” 

Another man, a professor of chemistry who 
evidently has never heard of Dr. Elizabeth 
Gatewood, replied that he wanted no women 
teachers in his department, because he was 
unwilling to demand of a woman many diffi- 
cult and disagreeable tasks which are inci- 
dental to chemistry. 

On the other hand, one man declared that 
women probably did better teaching than 
men because they did not teach to such an 
advanced age and therefore did not develop 
the “pedagogical ossification of so many men 
professors.” 

The reply which pleased Doctor Lonn as 
much as any was that “not yet” are women 
as desirable as men on the faculty. 

The dormitory or housing problem is one 
of the most serious which college authorities 
have to tackle, and the women graduates of 
the association have organized to help. In 
the separate women’s colleges of the East 
only comparatively few students are obliged 
to shift for themselves in off-campus houses. 
It is and always has been the policy of these 
colleges to provide houses of such a type, 
atmosphere and management that living in 
them will be not the least important part of 
the girls’ cultural environment and _influ- 
ence. 

In the West girls have to find the best 
they can in privately owned boarding and 
lodging houses run for commercial purposes. 
In most cases these are inspected, with ref- 
erence to the moral qualifications of the 
proprietors, by college authorities; but even 
so, they are often such houses as defeat in 
part the very purpose of going to college, by 
their lack of books and any semblance of intel- 
lectual atmosphere, by their crowding, and 
an environment which makes social existence 
difficult or impossible. 

In many large university communities the 
problem is a political one. The boarding- 
house owners derive their income from stu- 
dents and, being voters, their objection to 
dormitory appropriations by legislatures re- 
ceive attention. 
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“Soap alone is not enough” many women say 
La France adds an extra something which every soap needs 


O MATTER what soap or washing method 
N you now employ, dissolve La France with the 
soap, add it to the wash-water and watch it work 
its magic! La France reaches down into the tiny 
meshes of the fabrics and breaks the grip of dirt— 
makes it let go immediately. 

Yet this wonderful dirt loosener will not injure the 
laciest lingerie. There is 
nothing harsh or caustic in its action. It acts gently, 


It is safe as well as swift. 


and as a solvent of grease and soil. 


La France not only does away with hard rubbing, 
but it saves another extra operation in washing because 
it blues as it cleans in the first water. Saves also the 
extra wringing and lifting. You just rinse the clothes 
in warm water, and they come out beautifully white 
—a white that stays white and does not turn yellow. 


It blues as it cleans 


a France is a remarkable 
olvent of dirt. It dissolves 
‘very sticky, greasy particle 
0 it can be easily rinsed 
way. Use it with soap of 
ny kind or brand. 


It does away with two 
operations in washing 


How to use La France: Add two table- 
spoonfuls of La France to one cupful of shaved soap, 
soap-powder or chips. Dissolve by stirring in hot 
water and add to the wash-water for soaking, in either 
the laundry tubs or the washing machine. Or to the 
boiler, whichever you prefer. 

You will see from the directions that La France is a 
partner of soap. The kind of a partner that every soap 
ought to have because with it the soap is far more 
effective than when used alone. You can tell this not 








only from the cleaner, whiter clothes, but from the 
mere “feel” of them in the water. They take the suds 
and lather quicker and easier than ever before. 


La France sells for 10 cents a package, a trifling sum 
to pay for such a marvelous aid to washing as this. 
Thousands of women say they would never attempt a 
wash-day without it. 

Just think of it—only 314 cents each wash-day for 
this magical product that does half the work by cutting 
two complete operations from the washing. 


If you have never used La France, ask your grocer 
for it. If he cannot supply you, fill out and mail the 
coupon below, with 10 cents in coin or stamps, and 
we will send you a full-size package of La France. 


La France Manufacturing Company, 125 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 





LA FRANCE MEG. CO. 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


14 I enclose 10 cents for full-size package of 
\\ i La France. 
ANS 
So Name a etal 
- 
{/ Street Ses 


Cee a : eee aceite 


State. 
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the plate at the two rest points to insure permanent 
eeatactet: As shown i in the illustrati 











Every piece is habsily plated with pure silver ‘and in addi-. 
‘tion those used most often have Solid Silver Inlaid under 























NOTHING 


LIKE 


A BANK ACCOUNT TO 
WITH GLORIOUS 


FILL 
PLANS! 


YOUR HEAD 


ou, Loo, Can Flave Money in the Bank 


And to Spend Now for What You Want 











pyss=q| HE most wonderful money in the 
al Ea world is in my pocketbook today. 
VGN eas) Twenty-five dollars to start my 
‘f bank account i 

#54] This from Jessie Coleman, who not 
so long ago had written me such an “ indigo- 
blue” letter that I had addressed her in re- 
ply: ‘Dear Prize-Pessimist !” 

Yet, why shouldn’t she have been blue? 
If you haven’t the money for pretty things 
you want; if the attractive dress or coat 
you have set your heart on seems always a 
bit too expensive, wouldn’t you be depressed? 

And now, of all times, when reduced prices 
put real bargains within reach; when worth- 
while things for the home—fleecy blankets, 
rugs, lamps—are ‘‘marked down,” what 
woman wouldn’t feel discouraged, not to be 
able to buy them? 

There are lots of Jessie Colemans in this 
world—women who skimp instead of earn, 
and so, have nothing in bank when the real 
opportunity comes. 


Could You Use $25 Extra a Week? 


Fev you one of them? Are you getting 
tired and cross trying to do the impos- 
sible? Are you thinking and dreaming of 
what you could do with $5.00 or even $25.00 
extra every week? 

If so, you’ll want to know about Jessie 
Coleman’s “wonderful money.” There’s 
more where it came from for you. 

It was February, and the papers were full 
of notices of tempting sales. The shop win- 
dows were filled with pretty things “‘marked 
down.” Jessie Coleman was hurrying to 
work, not even looking (what was the use?) 
when she met an old school friend. 

“Oh, Jess, I’ve just bought the prettiest 
dress! Marked down to half! They’re hav- 
ing a sale. You ought to goin. Really, I’ve 
never seen such bargains.” 

“But ” began Jessie. 

“Now, don’t say ‘but.’ Go in and get a 
good-looking dress when you can. If you 
haven’t got the money, draw it out of bank. 
I tell you it’s worth it.’ 

“But I haven’t a bank account,” Jessie 
had to reply. 

“Why, Jess ” said her friend blankly. 

This was not the first time Jessie had been 
humiliated and actually lost op portunities and 
good times by not having something saved 
up. As she turned away, her cheeks were 
burning. 




















To make things harder, the very next 
week she came down with a terrible cold that 
nearly turned into something “serious.” 
Jessie shivered. What if there had been a 
big doctor’s bill to pay? What would she 
do if some real misfortune, such as happened 
to others, should overtake her? 


cA “Silver Lining” for the Pocketbook! 


UCKILY for her, this was a problem she 
never had to face. For just when things 
seemed blackest, something happened— 
something nice! It positively cured her cold, 
cured her ‘“‘blues,”’ set her heart beating as a 
young heart should—and made the world 
seem a different place. 

Jessie Coleman found a way to earn extra 
money. The Girls’ Club brought to her, as it 
is bringing to other women every day, a plan 
by which she could add substantial sums to 
her salary each week. In less than a month 
she had earned the ‘‘ wonderful twenty-five 
dollars” for the coveted bank account. 

Other members of The Club have done as 
well and better. Many married women, who 
never earned a penny in their lives before, 
now know the joy of having comfortable 
bank balances in their own names. 

One wise little wife could tell you of the 
delight of purchasing lovely household linens 
and snowy blankets at a special one-day 
sale. Another has fitted out her children 
with shoes, at a remarkable saving, by being 
able to buy at once. Still others have used 
their “nest eggs” to meet doctor’s and den- 
tist’s bills. 


And Now, Who Else is Interested? 


OULD you also like to have extra dol- 

lars to spend, as well as to save? You 
can learn how we make money in The Girls’ 
Club by writing me for particulars. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or what 
your age or occupation may be. The work 
can be done in spare hours. There are no 
expenses and the profits begin at once. 

Then why not write me now—before you 
put the JouURNAL away? Address me as the 
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335 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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Throughout fifty-five years of achievement in the making 
of wholesome, nourishing foods, the name Heinz has 
come to be more than a designation. 


It has come to mean a standard of quality, and as 
such is our greatest asset, to be safeguarded at all times, 
at all costs. 


Every individual package is the gauge of the 
other millions of packages of Heinz 57 Varieties of 
Pure Food Products made for world consumption. 
There must never be the least deviation in quality. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


H.J. HEINZ 


February, 192: 





we label it 


HEINZ 


one of the 


To slight one would be to belittle all. 

Therefore the label goes on last. It is our own stamp 
of approval and your assurance that your money could 
buy nothing better. 


Of all the things we make there is no Variety that 
is better known than HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP. It is 
different—it is better—it is the best that can be made. 


OurR NAME IS OUR GREATEST ASSET 


When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
COMPANY 
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disease,” 








The Latest Valentine is a Crossword! 










































































1 j2 |3 14 
9 10 
13 14 
7 18 19 
22 23 24 
28 29 30 3i 
32 [33 34 35 36 
43 44 
48 | WMMN9 [50 [51 [52 53-4 
57 158 59 60 {61 
64 65 66 
70 71 72 73 
76 177 78 79 
83 |84 85 
68 
9i 
93 
95 196 197 198 
COURSE you have 99 


a little Crossword 

Puzzle in your home, 

but at any rate, one crossword leads 

While you are getting 

your dictionary well thumbed up 

seeking a word of four letters meaning ‘heart 
we'll plan another puzzle for March, 
when the answer to this one will be printed. 


Just in case you’ve never had a crossword 


in your home (members of the Ananias Club 


. Regarding. 
. In the year of Our 


Lord. 

Alienate the affec- 
tions. 

A fairy. 

Adverb dear to 
lovers. 


. Pronoun. 

. Heart disease. 
. Period of time. 
. State (abbrev.). 
. Conjunction. 

. Indiscriminate 


number. 


5. Ltke. 
. Denoting approach. 
. Beginning an oft- 


quoted phrase in 
the marriage 
service. 


. Body of water. 
. Pronoun. 

. Immerse. 

5. Large bird. 

. Heavenly body. 


Trritate. 


. Measure of type. 


Regret. 

A border. 

Canadian province 
(abbrev.). 

Pre position. 

Part of a step. 

Skill, 


Horizontal 
. Insects. 56 
5. Ce; 57 
9. Scabbard. 
. Tennis term. 59. 
3. Spanish coin. 
Arm of North Sea. 60. 
7. Brook. 62 
’. Geometrical figures. 
19. Familiar nick- 63 
name. 64 
20. Partofverb“tobe.” 68 
21. Distasteful to a 70 
lover. 71 
2. English general. 73 
3. Genus of shrubs. 
5. Pronoun. 75 
6. State (abbrev.). 76 
7. Cask. 78 
8. Prefix. 
29. Shrewd. 
30. Girl’s name. 
32. Affirm. 80 
34. God of marriage. 82 
36. Negative. 83 
38. Tone of scale. 85 
40. Period of time. 86 
43. Now. 88. 
44. Used in heraldry. 89 
45. On stock ticker 91. 
(abbrev.). 92. 
46. One or any. 93. 
7. Undermine. 
48. Prefixdenoting not. 94. 
49. Borrowers. 95. 
54. Your turn. 99. 





spaces, 





















































5 [6 {7 {8 
i 12 
15 6 
20 21 
P23 26 27 
37 38 139 40 [41 142 
45 46 47 
55 56 
62 63 
67 68 [69 
74 5 
80 3 82 
86 (87 
89 190 
92 
94 





raise your hands) this is how 
it’s done. 
the diagram represents the 
beginning of a word whose meaning 
is given in the definition of that 
same number. 
correct number of letters to fill all the white 


Each number on 


It must have the 


reading either horizontally or verti- 


cally as the definition demands, to a black 


square. 


Each word gives the clew to others, 


and in this way the puzzle can be proved. 


Vertical 


. Ravenous. 
. Beak of a bird. 


Not short. 


A lover’s Mecca. 


A kind of resin in 


varnish. 


. Part of a chair. 
. More than sound. 
. Something everyone 


should have. 


. This is its open 


season. 


. Native sons. 
. Free from mois- 


ture. 


. Newspaper Enter- 


prise Ass'n 
(abbrev.). 


5. A rotating projec- 


tion. 


. Part of the foot. 
. Preposition. 
. Prefix meaning 


within. 


. Indefinite article. 
. Exclamation. 

. Purchasable. 

. To go astray. 

. Possess. 


A narrow way. 


. Enraged. 
. More unusual. 
2. Monkey. 


. In a firm manner. 
. Obtained. 


Mo 
=~ 


). Female sheep. 
1. Part of verb “to 


be ” 

A charge. 

A point of the com- 
pass. 


4. Supposing that— 


5. Climbing plant. 


58. Four-footed ani- 


78. 
‘g'B 


81. 
82. 
8&4. 
87. 
88. 
90. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


mal. 


. Not capitals. 
. Part of verb “to 


A large vessel. 


. Rate of premium. 
. Responded. 

09. 
. Indefinite article. 


Consume. 


A coin. 


. Personal pronoun 


A force supposed to 
produce hypno- 
lism, 

Adverb. 

Stringed instru- 
ment. 

Since. 

Preposition. 

Being. 

Biblical city. 

Merriment. 

Blend. 

Egyptian god. 

Before. 

Preposition. 






























Intuition 

















Do you disconnect your letters like this when you 
write? If so, you can rely upon your power of intuition 


Your handwriting reveals 
every phase of your charac- 
ter. Your faults, your vir- 
tues, your hidden talents, 
your tastes—even your 


health—are all clearly indi- ai 


cated by the way you form you are a person who can 


your letters, dot your oo be trusted. 


Li Pee Pe 


or cross i ". 
like this, for 


instance, or a eA formed 


in this way, are positive in- 
dications that you may be 
depended upon. 


spread “‘o’s’” and “‘a’s” like this 
ie as bin C- pe 


There is a wealth of in- 
formation about your true 
self in every letter you write. 
I have been reading charac- 
ter from handwriting for 
twenty years. Iam sure I can 
help you to a better under- 
standing of your disposition, 


talents and {tle 
t ef 
5 sear aac 


How you can get this Character er 


Purchase a special graphology box of either Crane’s Linen Lawn D 302 


Even though you may 
seem secretive, if you have a 
flowing script and makeopen, 


or Eaton’s Highland Linen F500. Write a letter on either paper requesting a 
reading. Send the letter to us at 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, enclosing 
with it the box-end graphology coupon, and $1.00 service fee. If you cannot 
conveniently buy these papers, write us and we will see that youare supplied. 


ATONS 












































Smart, correct, distinctive 
—a wonderful writing baper 
at an unusually low price. 









Eaton’s Writing 
Papers offer a wide va- 
riety of finish in all the 
newest Styles and colors. 


New York 


©E.c.P.co."24 


EATON, CRANE @& PIKE CO., 





225 Fifth Ave., 
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pa Better ‘Housekeeping ai eee 
NAL Recipes Have Been 
Call for Level Successfully 


Measurements Yi Department of Cookery and Household &conomies Made in Our 


Using Stand- Own Home 
ard Measur- - Demonstra- 
(Sonducted by 
MaBeEL JEWETT CrosBy 


ing Cups and tion and Test- 
What Practical Ftelps From the ‘Journal Kitchen May Mean to You 














Spoons ing Kitchen 

















HEN one eats some of the marvelous food creations 

of the cook who seemingly prepares them by rule 

| of thumb, one must necessarily concede the 

4yi| truth of the saying “Good cooks are born.”’ 

i] But, I have proved over and over again 

{ that there is just as much truth in the say- 
; A feta! ing ‘Good cooks can be made.” And 
AROMAS) to become a good cook by the “‘made”’ 

method one must first of all have a reliable recipe to 
follow, and then one must be very accurate and ex- 

acting in following the directions given. 

There is a genuine satisfaction which far out- . 7 
balances the slight bother in making accurate Buy a Set of Standard Tools 
measurements, for the practice of using them : om ‘ 
eliminates entirely the anxiety and worry as to elf . ' oo oe N THE Journat Kitchen we have found the 
the result. The results are bound to be uniform, ~ i I following to be essential kitchen measuring 
and always the same. tools: scales, a quart measure, two measur- 

And right here is where the JouURNAL Home ing cups, a set of measuring spoons, and a 
Demonstration and Testing Kitchen steps into spatula, which is the leveling tool. Here in 
the picture and helps each and every JOURNAL America, in home cookery at least, we have 
reader to become a good cook. How does it adopted the standard of measurement. in- 
help? It helps by giving the accurate rules to stead of weight in cookery, so the scales are 
follow. It helps by presenting these recipes to useful in actual cookery only in rare in 
you so that they will be clearly understood stances. They are convenient, however, for 
even by the novice in cookery. It helps you by checking up market purchases. During can- 
designating exact temperatures at which food ning and jelly-making season, and occasion- 
should be baked and fried. It gives you approxi- ally when a recipe calls for half a pound of 
mate time for cooking to guide you in planning macaroni, a quarter pound of bacon, or a 
your daily routine. And all these helps are made pound of prunes, the scales are a handy a 
possible because we have as a part of our editorial quisition. : 


equipment a kitchen where all these things can be . The quart measure is needed very often, espe- 
= cially in the measurement of liquids for soups. It 
; al om saves time to use this measure when several cup- 

- fuls of anything are desired. Select the 






measuring cups and spoons in order that each recipe may be in- 
terpreted alike by everyone. Your grandmother may tell you 
that she never measures, but in her own way she really does. 

She has become accustomed through long years of usage to 
her certain bowls, cups and spoons, and according to her 
own standard she does measure; but, unfortunately, her 
standard is such that unless you are privileged to 
watch her cook, you could not possibly follow one of 
her rules and get the same results as she did. All 
because her measuring utensils are not standard. 































































tried out before they are offered to you on the printed 
quart 


page. This kitchen 
is just like a home ei 
kitchen, somewhat ee measure which is marked off into cupful divisions so 
larger, perhaps, and : : that one, two, three or four cupfuls may be accu- 
with more equip- : * 4 rately measured if desired. 7 

ment, possibly, but We have found it to be a real convenience to have at 
all this is needed least two cup measures, one to use for dry materials and 
because we must try the other for liquids. Standard measuring cups are made in 
to duplicate as tin, aluminum and glass, both plain and oven proof. Practically 
nearly as we can all these cups are marked in thirds on one side and quarters on 
conditions as they the other. For durability we have chosen those made of alumi- 
exist in the two and num and oven glass. 





a half million homes Inthe Journal Kitchen There is also a difference in the design of these standard 
of readers. Soke aang hee er ere measuring cups. In some of them the cupful mark is also the 

So, also, in the se- drudgery from tasks rim of the cup, while in others there is a quarter inch or so of 
lection of the recipes done at the sink by the retaining wall above the cup-measure mark. This latter cup 
which we offer do a) : convenience of the usually has a pouring lip too. Now for measuring dry ingredi- 
we try to make them fill the needs of millions instead equipment shown. ents the first cup is the better choice, for it is so easy to level off. 


of the few. That’s why you will find the recipes so 
varied in their character —some simple and inexpensive, 
others more elaborate and a bit more intricate for the 
woman who loves to cook and who gets real pleasure 
and delight in ‘‘fussing”’ a little bit in order to give 
her family a real surprise for dinner. But the majority 
have their days well filled with all sorts of other duties 
and pleasures, and so it behooves us to serve good, 


But for liquids the cup having the additional space, together 
with the lip, makes it possible to measure a cupful of liquid 


substantial, health-giving meals which take neither too much To left above,a speck 

time nor too much money. And it is to this end that the and one-eighth tea- 

JouRNAL kitchen staff are constantly working. Everything spoonful of pepper 

they do every minute of the day is for the ultimate purpose are contrasted. 

of making your burden of preparing and cooking three meals 

a day much lighter and brighter. Above—The set af 
measuring tools 





Standard Level Measurements are Essential [0 which we find 


constant use. 


N ORDER to use JOURNAL recipes with success, standard 

level measurements are essential, and whatever else you 
slight in your housekeeping—and many things can well be 
slipped over—never be in too much of a hurry to measure, 
for ‘‘haste makes waste”’ every time, and the first thing you 
know you'll be suffering as Sally did on last Thanksgiving Day. 

Sally was a young cook with only a few months of actual 
experience to her credit. But she liked to cook and so she 
had learned very quickly and had remarkably good success 
always. But on Thanksgiving Day—of all days when pie 
should be perfect—she thought she wouldn’t bother to One of the Journal 


measure because she was sure that now she could‘make good Kitchen staff busily 
pastry without doing so. And the result? Shoe-leather.type engaged assembling 
of pie crust—a sad ending, indeed, to an otherwise perfectly at a kitchen cabinet 
cooked dinner. And all because Sally was not a born cook work center the in- 
and failed to follow the rules necessary to become a “‘ made gredients for Ox- 
cook,” tails en Casserole, 


Not only are level measurements essential to the success recipe for which ap- 
of all up-to-date recipes, but it is necessary to use standard pears on page 126. 
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Always sift flour before measuring. Make an even cupful by leveling it For a level spoonful, even off the 
Heap cup lightly, using tablespoon. off witha spatula in this manner, heaped spoonful,using the spatula. 


and still transport it, if necessary, without danger of spilling. Do you know that surfaces 
Phe lip facilitates pouring. This latter type of cup is made both of correct height prevent 
in aluminum and oven glass. The latter has proved a real boon back strain and fatigue? 


in the measuring of hot liquids, for the handle never gets hot! 
Several styles of measuring-spoon sets are available. They are 
made of aluminum and are cheap enough to be within the reach of all, 
i set of five costing only twenty-five cents. Some sets consist of only 
three spoons, comprising a teaspoon, half teaspoon, and quarter tea- 
spoon. For greatest convenience, however, select a set which in- 
cludes a tablespoon measure too. A set of measuring spoons makes 
it possible to obtain accurate measurements quickly and easily. 
Use a small spatula or the dull side of a case knife for making 
the measurements of dry ingredients level. 


Uniform Results Attend Accurate Measurements 


NTOW for the actual rules for measuring. Unless a recipe very 
LN definitely calls for unsifted flour, it should always be under- 
stood that flour which has been sifted once before measuring is to 
be used. This rule holds good for any variety of flour, for the sift- 
ing lightens the product. 
flour the bran which would necessarily remain in the sifter should be 
restored to the sifted portion before measuring. It should never be 
discarded, for it isa valuable ingredient in a well-balanced diet. 
\fter measuring, flour should be sifted again with such other 
ingredients as salt, baking powder, soda and spices, 

o distribute these ingredients evenly throughout. 

lo measure a cupful of any dry ingredient, such as 
flour, fill the cup lightly with the sifted flour, using 
spoon, until the cup is heaping full. Never shake the 
cup or tap it in any way to make the flour settle. Then 
with the spatula resting on the rim of the cup, push 
off the surplus flour, leaving exactly a level cupful. 
When a spoonful is desired, dip the spoon measure 
into the dry ingredient, bringing it out heaping full, 
then level with the spatula, resting it on the 
edges of the spoon. 
cupful of a dry ingredient is desired, 
fill the cup as nearly as possible to 
the designated mark, then with a 
small spoon remove any portions 
which come above this mark. 
is often easier when less than a 
cupful is wished, to measure by 
remembering 
level 
tablespoonfuls in each level 
cupful. In the measuring of 
liquids it is very easy to fill the 
measure to the desired mark. 
\ spoonful of liquid is as much 
s the spoon will hold. 


tablespoonfuls, 
that there are 








When less than a 
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Here the testing staff are working constantly to devise practical uses for kitchen time and labor savers. 


In the case of graham or whole wheat 
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of the fat is required. 


When measuring 
liquids fill the cup 


to the desired mark. 


A spoonful of liquid 
is just as much as 


the spoon will hold. 





The measuring of fats must be 
none the less accurate. Note the 
displacement method below. 


dip the spoon into the liquid, 
bringing it out filled, or pour the 
liquid carefully into the spoon, as 
preferred. 
Rather more difficulties attend the measurement 
of fats such as butter, lard or hardened vegetable 
fat, especially if they are very hard. In the JOURNAL 
Kitchen we have come to use the displacement 
method almost entirely when the fat is hard. This 
method is only practical when half a cupful or less 
If more should be needed, 


Cooking by temperature is a money saver because it prevents food waste and economizes on time and fuel. 











however, the measurement can be repeated in order to ac- 
curately procure the correct amount. 

To measure by the displacement method half a cupful of 
fat, for instance, fill the cup measure half full of cold water; 
then immerse pieces of the fat in the water, until it reaches 
the one cupful mark. Drain off the water thoroughly and 
half a cupful of fat remains. For one-third cupful of fat, fill 
the cup two-thirds full of water, and so on. This is much 
easier than the method of packing the fat solidly into the 
cup, and results in less waste because no fat clings to the 

sides of the cup. To measure a spoonful of fat, pack the 

spoon solidly with the fat and level off with the spatula in 
the usual way. The fat must not be too hard for measur- 
ing in this way. Oils are measured like liquids. 


Use “fournal ‘Recipes Without Hesitation 


HE set of measuring spoons adequately takes care of 

the measurement of a tablespoonful, a teaspoonful, 

a half teaspoonful, and a quarter teaspoonful. When 

half a tablespoonful is desired, fill the teaspoon and half- 

teaspoon measures, for there are three teaspoonfuls in every 

tablespoonful. For one-eighth teaspoonful, fill the quarter 

teaspoon measure, level off, and quickly divide in halves with 

the spatula, shoving off as you do so the half farthest from 

you; thus, one-eighth teaspoonful remains. A saltspoon is 
the same as a quarter teaspoon. 

There is one other measurement which is allowed in the 
parlance of accurate measures—a ‘‘speck”’ or a ‘‘few grains.” 
It is usually used in connection with pungent spices or season- 
ings. A speck is the amount of substance which may be piled 
up on the pointed end of a vegetable knife. 

This, then, is what is meant when we say that “ All LAprEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL recipes call for level measurements, using 
standard measuring cups and spoons.” All the recipes which 
are printed on the pages of this department have been tried 
out and made to conform to these standards of measure. 
Therefore, we have no hesitation whatever in offering this 
recipe material to you, JOURNAL readers, because we are 
confident that if you will but measure in the standard way 
and follow all directions carefully, your every use of JOURNAL 
recipes and methods will be crowned with success. 



























































Chicken 


ELICIOUS meat 

of chicken, packed 
under the most sanitary 
conditions. 

Makes tasty salads, 
patties, sandwiches and 
any of that great variety 
of dishes that can be 
made with the meat of 
chicken. 

It is economical, too; 
the meat in a 13-o0z. tin 
equaling that of a 3-lb. 
fowl. 


R&R 
Standard Brand 
Since 1855 


Other R & R Products 


Plum Pudding Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken French Process 
Potted Ham Prunes 


BONED 


.. CHICKS. 
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RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


ver. a. Delaware 
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HE very fact that a dish bears 
a French name very frequently 
sets it down in popular estima- 
tion as something quite too elaborate 
and too expensive for ordinary use. As 
a matter of fact, however, the entrée 
must have been invented bysomeclever 
chef over the water entirely in the in- 
terests of thrift and true economy, for 
it not only serves to dress up a menu 
and save it from triteness, but it affords, 
also, many a tasty method for making 
use of cold cooked meats or cheaper 
cuts, and on occasion will prove a splen- 
did aid in stretching out the more ex- 
pensive portions, while making them 
even more delicious and appetizing. 
The original mission of the entrée was 
to usher in or to follow the roast, but in 
this era of simpler living the entrée is 
served frequently, even in large hotels 
and restaurants, as the main dish of the 
dinner. It is usually ready to serve, 
whichisimportant if a guest hasevening 
engagements, and then, too, it is very likely 
to be a specialty of the hostelry, and so has 
been prepared with great care and much at- 
tention to seasoning, flavoring and serving. 
If chickens are to be provided for a little 
dinner of five or six guests, it is very possible 
to plan deliberately to make these same fowls 
answer for several family luncheons or din- 
ners as well. Two good-sized roasting chick- 
ens weighing four to five pounds each will 
provide entrées for four menus, as follows: 


SUPREME DE VOLAILLE A LA DUCHESSE is 
the first and most elaborate of these dishes. 
For it, separate the breasts from the two 
chickens and divide each into four fillets, 
making eight in all. Dip these in a well 
beaten and seasoned egg and then in fine 
bread crumbs. Place them in a frying pan 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter; cover the 
pan and let the meat simmer, without brown- 
ing, forten minutes. At the same time, sauté 
a dozen large mushroom caps which may be 
halved, taking care that they do not brown 
perceptibly. Meantime make one and 
a half cupfuls of rich thin white sauce 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful each of pepper 
and paprika, and a dash of mace; pour 
this sauce over the chicken breasts 
and mushrooms, cover closely, and set 
aside to simmer gently until the chicken 
is tender. 

While the chicken is cooking, cook 
until tender in boiling salted water, six 
good-sized potatoes; drain and mash 
them well, adding one-third cupful of 
hot milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; fold in one 
well-beaten egg while still hot. Beat 
the potato to a cream, turn out in a 
mound on a round platter, smooth the 
surface and arrange strips of canned 
pimiento over it. Surround with the 
chicken fillets and mushrooms, 
setting little heaps of cooked 
peas flecked with pimiento 
here and there. The sauce 
is to be poured about the 
edge of the platter before 
the placing of the peas. At 
a luncheon for women, this 
quantity will serve eight ad- 
equately. 





_ CUISSES DE VOLAILLE AUX 
EPINARDS may sound very 
formidable, but it is merely 
deviled chicken legs with 
spinach, and is a very good and 








The Economy of 


Entrées 


By Carouine B. KinG 


the chicken joints in the fat together with 
any remaining sauce; simmer until well done. 
Meantime cook half a peck of carefully washed 
spinach in a very little water until tender, 
drain well and chop fine, season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful each 
of pepper and paprika, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; arrange in a mound on a hot 
platter, sprinkle with three tablespoonfuls of 
buttered bread crumbs, then lay the chicken 
joints about the spinach and garnish with the 
bacon curls and sprigs of parsley or water- 
cress. This also makes eight portions. 


CHICKEN GIBLETS A L’INDIENNE uses not 
only the giblets but the wings of the fowls. 
Slice the livers and gizzards, halve the hearts, 
and cook all but the livers in a little boiling 
salted water until partially tender, then drain 
and dry. Slice a large onion and sauté to a 
light brown in two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add a tablespoonful of curry powder, a cupful 
of strained tomato juice, the juice of one 
lemon, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Now 








For Veal Heart Veni- 
son Style, slice the veal 
heart crosswise, roll in 
flour and season well. 


Serve the chicken giblets in the center 
of the platter with the rice heaped 
about the edgeasa border. Serves four. 


EcGs IN JELLY is a delicious cold en- 
trée, excellent for Sunday night’s sup- 
per, which uses the remaining portions 
of the chickens for its foundation. Dip 
the chicken feet in boiling water, let 
stand for a few minutes, then place in 
cold water, and the skin and nails may 
be easily peeled from them, leaving 
them beautifully white and clean. 
Place these with the backs, necks and 
wing tips in three pints of cold water; 
add one onion, one carrot, and a piece 
of celery all cut in bits. Simmer slowly 
for several hours, then strain through a 
cloth, and cook down the liquid to half 
the original quantity. Season with 
three-quarters of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and add half a tablespoonful of granu- 
lated gelatin softened in a tablespoonful of 
cold water. When the gelatin is dissolved 
set aside to cool partially. Meantime hard- 
cook four eggs, chill and shell them, and cut 
in halves lengthwise. Arrange the eggs ina 
mold, place rings of stuffed olives here and 
there, also any bits of minced chicken taken 
from the bones, and pour the cooled chicken 
broth over all. Chill well and turn out ona 
serving dish and garnish with chopped pars- 
ley and pimiento. Double the quantity of 
gelatin if the chicken feet are not used. 


VEAL HEART VENISON STYLE. Wash, trim 
and slice crosswise a calf’s heart, then dip the 
slices in flour and season them well. Try out 
one-quarter pound of thinly sliced bacon 
with a small chopped onion until crisp. 
Remove the bacon, keeping it in a warm 
place, and brown the heart slices richly on 
both sides in the fat. Arrange the slices in 
a casserole; pour a cupful of hot stock or 
boiling water into the frying pan, adding half 
a pimiento chopped and the same quantity 
of chopped green pepper and onion, 
with more salt and pepper if needed. 
and a bit of bay leaf. Thicken slightly 
while the sauce simmers, then pour 
over the meat, cover it closely and 
cook in a slow oven—350° F’.—for two 
hours. Serve with any tart jelly, and 
the bacon, which may be replaced on 
the meat when it has finished cooking. 


OXTAILS EN CASSEROLE make a 
hearty, satisfying dish. Wash the tail 
and cut it in sections at the joints, 
place over the fire in boiling water to 
cover, and cook gently for two or three 
minutes, drain, dredge with flour and 
sauté in a little fat with a small onion 





After the heart slices have been nicely browned in bacon fat 
they are placed in a casserole with a gravy in which all 
the savory accompaniments shown have been simmered. 


finely sliced. Remove to a casserole 
with two cupfuls of strained tomato 
juice, a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of pepper and pap- 

rika, a quarter teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce and a 








finely chopped carrot. Cover 
and cook in a slow oven— 
300° F.—for three hours and 
a half, adding water, if re- 
quired, during the process. 
Ten minutes before serving 
add a cupful of fresh cooked 
orcanned peas. If the gravy 
is not thick enough, add a 
little flour and water paste 
shortly before serving. 


FRENCH SANDWICHES may be 
made from any variety of cold 





economical dish. Separate the 

legs from the second joints, and 

score the fleshy part of each deeply. Make 
a sauce of a tablespoonful of mixed mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one ta- 
blespoonful each of chili and Worcestershire 
sauces, half a teaspoonful of salt and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper. Lay the joints in 
this sauce, rubbing it well into the scored 
surfaces. Cook eight thin slices of bacon 
with a small chopped onion till crisp, then 
remove the bacon, keep it warm, and place 


add the giblets and the wings, divided at the 
joints and tips removed; cover the saucepan 
closely and let simmer until well done, adding 
some of the liquor in which the giblets were 
cooked, if necessary. While this is cooking, 
wash and cook in plenty of rapidly boiling 
water, one cupful of rice, adding one tea- 
spoonful of salt. When tender, drain, rinse 
with cold water, then cover with a clean cloth 
and set in the oven to dry off and reheat. 


meat or from several kinds com- 
bined. Chop the meat finely and 
mix it with enough well-seasoned white sauce 
to moisten. Butter thin slices of bread, re- 
move the crusts and spread with the hot meat 
mixture, put them together in sandwich form, 
then cut in triangles or fingers. Now melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan, 
place the sandwiches in it, and brown care- 
fully on both sides. Serve on hot plates with 
an olive or pickle at ‘the side. Add more 
butter as needed for more sandwiches. 
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\“G OOD Tt? THeE LAST BRO F * 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ORTUNATE are they who can leave their snowbound homes 
today, and tomorrow play under the whispering palms, midst 
floods of sunbeams. 
The best is theirs. The best of motors, sports, clothing, food, and of 
course—the best coffee. 
For in Florida, at the finest hotels —including the Ponce de Leon, The 
Royal Poinciana, the Clarendon, the Huntington, the Hillsboro and 
the Pancoast—you will be served Maxwell House Coffee. 
Only the experience of a lifetime could have wrested from nature the 
secret of that delicious flavor of Maxwell House. 


Even if you stay at home, your grocer will send you Maxwell House 
Coffee in the famous blue tin, convenient to open and use. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles 
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The next time you cook croquettes of any kind, see what an 


improvement is made by adding StreERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes dissolved in hot water. 


Favor your food 
as famous chefs do 


Now by using this little cube 
the food you cook can 


be more tempting 
By 
Mrs. JANE STARR 


GRANT 


eel me take you 
with me to the 
kitchens of a famous 
hotel. Meet my 
friend the chef —he of 
the fabulous salary. 
Watch his lieuten- 
ants at work on 
dishes that bring cap- ‘ 
tains of finance, well- 
known professional people, epicures of all 
sorts, miles out of their way to taste. 
““What is the secret?”’ you ask him. But 
he shrugs his shoulders. He is unable to 
tell you how he has brought the prepara- 
tion of food to an art, a science, a religion. 

You notice a salad dressing being made. 
A mysterious little cube is dropped into 
boiling water and set aside to cool. Again 
you see the same sort of cube being dis- 
solved and mixed in with some green peas. 
“Ts that one of the secrets?”’ you wonder, 
and the wonder is that it is. 

Chefs long ago discovered that the 
flavor of beef made many kinds of food 
more delicious. In the STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cube they now find this 
flavor in a convenient form and so per- 
fected that everywhere it is becoming as 
great a necessity as pepper and salt. 

Use Sreero bouillon and flavoring 
cubes in the preparation of gravies and 
sauces, vegetables, soups, macaroni and 
spaghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and 
other sea food, salads and salad dressings, 
poultry and fish dressing, meats and left- 
overs, souffles, jellies and game. In fact, 
there are so many dishes that these cubes 
improve that thousands of women have 
made for them a permanent place in their 
kitchen cabinets. 

STEERO bouillon and flavoring 
free— cubes. I wantyou totry STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the deli- 
cious bouillon they make. I want you to see for 
yourself what a wonderful flavoring agent they are 
in dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a 
sample package. Mail me the coupon and | will 
personally see that you get the free sample. If you 
wish the 64-page SteEro Cook Book, send ten 
cents with the coupon. 








poccccco 


! Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
! American Kitchen Products Co., 
§ Dept. F-22, 281 Water St., New York City 


1 & Send me the free sample package of STEERO 
1 bouillon and flavoring cubes. 
1 © Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed toc). 
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The Formal Dinner ts 
Brought Up to ‘Date 


REAT houses are less “great”? since the war and 
small ones are much more like the great ones. The 
hostess of the small ménage has come into her own; 

her formal affairs as well as informal can be given with as 
much charm and always as much real hospitality as the ones 
given in stately residences. Usually the only difference is in 
the number of servants and consequently of guests. 
Another change which has outlasted war days is the one 
which brings personal taste to the fore and gives leeway in 
forms even formal. ‘The prime consideration of the thought- 
ful hostess is maximum comfort of her guests, and whatever 
needs to be modified to attain this is modified without ado. 


The hot dinner 
plate replaces 
the entrée plate 
and each part 
of the main 
course is of- 
fered sepa- 
rately from the 
guest's left. 


At left are shown some of the latest 
designs in monograms suitable 
for use on all fine table linens. 





When fruit cup constitutes the first course, the service, as 
shown here in detail, is placed by the butler on the place 
plate from the guest's left. For the second course, the soup 
service replaces the fruit cup service, as described herein, 

















































































Exchange the soup 
Service for the warm 
entrée plate in the 
manner shown above. 


that 


ens. 


in 


A table correctly laid in 
a simple but dignified 
way is the very first requi- 
site for formal service. 


Thenumberofserv- 
ants and the number 
of guests are interde- 
pendent. A cook and 
one waiter or waitress 
can serve to satisfac- 
tion eight guests, and 
is the 
number reckoned on 
lately. 
are being bought in 
eights instead of doz- 
For the larger 
dinner, the man from 
the club is often avail- 
able 


favorite 


Dinner sets 


even small 
towns and 
maids may be 
borrowed 
from house- 
holds of 
friends. 

For your 
table perfect, 
the first requi- 
site is linen 
laundered 
without fault. 
Any one of 
several ma- 
terials and de- 
signs is pretty 
for the table 
linens, but a 
satin damask 
cloth with 
matching nap 
kins isin high 
est favor for 
formal use. It 
may be mon 
ogrammed on 
opposite col 
ners. The nap 
kins should be 
twenty-six to 
twenty eight 
inches square, 
the modern 
tendency — be- 
ing toward the 
smaller sizes. 
Center side is 
the best place 
for monogram- 


ming them, as it is nowcorrect to fold 


the napkin in thirds. 


Napkins are 


laid smoothly on the place plate; if 
large, they may be folded under 


lightly. 


If place cards are used, 


lay them on the napkins. 
Seasonable flowers are the essen- 

tial table decoration and silver candle 

holders are always in good taste, 


used 


preferably without 


shades. 


Usually a pair is placed at both ends 
of the table and the silver comports 
for bonbons are placed in relation 


to them. 


There should be salt and 


pepper shakers for each two covers. 
Place plates are on the table from 


the first. 


Place plates are often 


of special design not belonging to 


i 
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The salad arranged individually replaces the dinner 
plate. Before the dessert is served the table is cleared 
and crumbed, using a folded napkin and a plate. 


the regular dinner set. 
formal dinner. 


to add interest and individuality. 


immediately before dinner is annow 
























As the formal 
dinner dessert 
service will look 
when placed be- 
fore each guest. 
The guest re- 
moves the bowl 
and doily; the 
ice cream is 
passed. If fruit 
follows, the ice- 
cream plate is 
Jirst removed. 


China with a simple border 
trimming in gold is probably the best choice for the 
Odd sets of plates may be used for 
the fish, the entrée, the salad, or the dessert course, 
Water goblets are 
preferred to tumblers and they are placed at the right 
of the place plate just above the kniv 
lets are filled with water to within an inch of the top 


es. The gob- 


rwced, so it is 


The style of monogram which you select for your finest 
linens will depend somewhat upon personal choice but also 
upon the design in the damask chosen, The napkins on 
this page offer many suggestions to the hostess of today. 


sparklingly fresh. Individual nut dishes may 
match the goblets, if desired, and are placed in 
the center just above the place plate. As no but- 
ter is served at a formal dinner, no bread and 
butter plates are used. 

The one detail which above all others ties the 
small house with the great is spotless and 














brilliant silver. Unless the dinner has too many 
courses, all the flat silver, except a spoon served 
with the fruit cup—when there is one—and 
that which is used in the dessert course, is 
usually placed before the meal begins and 
nothing else is so vital to the appearance of the 
table. A very new note, which, 
however, requires much service, 
calls for the placement of the sil- 
ver for each course as the course 
is served. Always, the best service 
calls for the placement of not more 
than three utensils on either side of 
the plate. The forks are placed at 
theleftoftheplate, prongsup. When 
merely a fish or entrée course calling 
for the use of a fork precedes the 
main course, place as follows: salad 
fork nearest the plate, dinner fork 
next, and fish fork farthest from the 
plate, thus the fork to be used first is 
farthest to the left. When both a 
fish and an entrée are served, the 
salad fork is placed when the salad 
is served, at which time it is placed 
at the right of the plate instead of 
being at the left as shown in the 
illustration. Knives and spoons are 
arranged at the right of the plate 
from left to right as follows: dinner 
knife, fish knife, soup spoon. Sharp 
edges of knives are turned toward the plate. 
When an oyster cocktail constitutes the first 
course, the oyster fork may be placed at the 
right of the soup spoon or diagonallyacross the 
knives—the only exception to the general rule 





(Continued on Page 135) 








in 2/ years’ 


Mrs.H.S.Kendrick, | 
Dayton, Ky. i 


Leonatd 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish’”’ 


Mrs. Kendrick’s Leonard refrigerator 
was delivered on St. Valentine’s Day. 
She called it the best valentine she 
had ever received in 27 years of house- 
keeping. 

10 Walls and Polar Felt Insulation 
Utmost efficiency in home refrigeration 
is in the Leonard’s ten defending walls, 
insulated with Polar Felt. For keeping 
cold in and heat out, this insulation 
has no equal. 

See the Leonard’s one-piece round-cor- 
nered food chamber, triple coated with 
porcelain, white or French Gray; the 
new self-closing lock and patented cop- 
per drain pipe and trap. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler 
if desired. 

There’s a Leonard size and style to suit 
every purse. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer; if you cannot find him write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 

= Mr.Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Se- 
lection and Care of Refrig- 
erators,”’ and catalog of 77 
styles and sizes will also 
be sent. 

Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
102 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you 
buy is made in Grand Rapids 
—the fine furniture center of 

the world. 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard’s 
Cook Book, 250 pages 
of tested recipes—$1. 








C. H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements. 
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From a mere utility, the modern bathroom has 
developed into a spacious shrine of cleanliness 
and health. The skill of architects and designers 
has been taxed to keep pace with the desire of 
owners for individual charm and luxury. 


Inthis Crane bathroom, the tiled oor andwarm 
tan plaster walls have bordersof Spanish majolica 
in primrose, brown and green. The new Corwith 





tub of cream white enamel is set ina recess, tiled 
in soft green. The Ovazus dressing table and 
Premo combination dental lavatory of vitreous 
china, twice-fired, match the Corwzth in color. 


Your plumbing contractorcan supply Crane fix- 
tures in a broad variety of styles at prices within 
reach of all. Let us send you a booklet of color 
schemes, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.”’ 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Yorks: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 


ie CRANE-BENNETT, Ltv., LONDON i! 
/ e2-9 C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS (s \ 
“Sn : = 2) 





Crane drainage fitting 
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She Ladies’ 








“Honesty 


” is certainly the best policy when you have 
some sprays of colorful bayberry with which it may 
be arranged in a graceful, marble pedestaled bowl. 


‘Dehydrated Fruits Balance the 


EHYDRATED 
fruits should be 
a real boon to 


the housekeeper, es- 
pecially during the 
winter months. They 
offer their fruity properties in a form which 
is readily obtainable anywhere, because the 
difficulties attendant with the distribution of 
fresh fruits are entirely eliminated when a 
large proportion of the water content has 
been removed by evaporation. And they are 
comparatively inexpensive too. 

To serve these wintertime fruits in true 
perfection they must be properly cooked. 
The slower they are cooked the richer and 
the better-looking will be the finished prod- 
uct. Soak the fruit for several hours, or over- 
night if the soaking is started late in the 
evening, in water to cover, usually about two 
cupfuls to each cupful of dried fruit. Too 
much water will dilute the flavor, but there 
should be sufficient for full absorption and a 
little more. Leave the fruit in the juice in 
which it was soaked, bring it gradually to the 
boiling point and then boil very gently until 
tender—usually about one hour. 


‘Dried-Loganberry Pudding 


1'4 Cupfuls of Dried 6 Slices of Buttered 
Loganberries Bread 
3 Cupfuls of Cold 2 Egg Whites 
Vater 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
4% Cupful of Sugar Granulated Sugar 


OAK the dried berries in the cold water 

overnight or at least six or seven hours. 
Then add the sugar and cook the fruit in the 
juice about five minutes. Cut the bread into 
half-inch slices and remove the crusts. Place 
the bread in layers in a buttered baking dish, 
pouring some of the hot fruit and juice over 
each layer. The bread may be cut in strips to 
make it fit into the dish. Bake about fifteen 
minutes in an oven heated to 350° F. Cover 
with a meringue made from the egg whites 
and the six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown 
at 300° F., and serve very cold. 


Prune Cobbler With Meringue 


'4 Pound of Large 1 Tablespoonful of 


_ Prunes Butter 
2 Cupfuls of Cold Plain Pastry 
Water 2 Egg Whites 


lg Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 


6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar for Meringue 
4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
INE a square shallow pan with plain pastry. 
Fill the center with the prunes, which 
have been washed and soaked overnight in 
the cold water, then stoned. Sprinkle with 
the sugar and the lemon juice, dot with the 
butter and add one-quarter cupful of the 
prune juice. Bake at 400° F. until the prunes 


Winter Menu 


By HENRIETTA JEsSsuP 


at 300° F. 


cooked and the 
crust nicely browned. 
Cover with a meringue 
made from the egg 
whites, the six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and 

Return to the oven, and brown 
Cool before serving. 


Dried- Apple Custard Pie 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
3 Eggs 


the vanilla. 


2 Cupfuls of Strained 
Dried-Apple Pulp 
1 Tablespoonful of 


Butter 2 Cupfuls of Hot Milk 
lg Cupful of Brown 16 Cupful of Granulated 
Sugar Sugar 
Grated Lemon Rind Pastry 


INE apie plate with plain pastry, making a 
fluted edge; bake it in a quick oven until 

it begins to color, removeand cool. Soak dried 
apples overnight, cook until soft and then 
rub through a sieve. Add the butter and 
brown sugar to the hot apple pulp, then the 
lemon juice and a little of the grated rind. 
Beat the egg yolks slightly and add the hot 
milk gradually. Stir this egg-and-milk mix- 
ture into the apple. Cool slightly and pour 
into the baked crust. Bake in a 350° F. oven 
until firm. Then cover with a meringue made 
from the egg whites and the granulated sugar. 


+ 
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Brown in a slow oven—300° F 


Oatmeal Date Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 

2 Cupfuls of Cold 
Cooked Oatmeal 

15 Cupful of Corn Meal 


3 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Dates 
4g Cupful of Brown 
Sugar 


EAT the milk in a double boiler and sift 

in the corn meal gradually. Cook about 
half an hour. Stone and quarter the dates 
before measuring. Add the oatmeal and the 
dates to the corn-meal mixture after remov- 
ing the latter from the fire. Stir in the egg 
yolks, beaten slightly, with the sugar and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
ae a buttered baking dish and bake at 375° 

. for half an hour. Serve with cream. 


Dried-Peach Crumb Pudding 


34 Cupful of Cooked 
Dried-Peach Pulp 
Drained and 
Chopped 

2 Cupfuls of Hot Milk 
1 Cupful of Soft Bread 
Crimbs 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

Eggs 

Cupful of Sugar 

4 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 

Grated Lemon Rind 

Speck of Salt 

we the crumbs, butter and sugar to the 
hot milk; cool. Stir in the peach pulp, 

lemon juice and a bit of the rind. Fold in the 

eggs, beaten. Pour into a buttered baking 

dish and bake at 350° F. until firm. Serve 

with a sauce made from the peach juice. 
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Food Economics Department 
Armour and Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me, without charge, copy of 


your Booklet,Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.”’ 


Name 


Address 
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Armours 


STAR HAM 








BYR UP? SYR? RUF? CUPP BYE CUI? BYE? RP? TIME 


You will want to add it to your collec- 
tion of choicest recipes! Sixty tempting 
ways to serve ham, from the heartiest of 
dishes to the dainty mousse for summer 
luncheons... How to cut a ham most eco- 
nomically; what vegetables and salads to 
serve; original menus; many color plates. 
Write to the Armour Department of Food 
Economics for “Sixty Ways to Serve.’’ 


To ask for “Armour’s Star” is to get 
the ham of delicate flavor— young, ten- 
der, with an unusually mild cure. : 


ARMOUR &58 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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‘Toinvade Slumberland 
—use your flashlight! 


In THE children’s bedroom, in the dark of night, 
use your flashlight! No blinding glare in its soft, 
reflected rays no clicking electric switch to 
wake the sleeping one. Keep an Eveready up- 
stairs for night duties and emergencies. Keep 
another near those dark cellar stairs. And another 
in the automobile. Silent sentinels of safety! 

Reload your flashlights and keep them on the 
job with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. And 
if you haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, sporting goods and general stores, 
garages and auto accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY . 


FLASH LIGHTS 
&’ BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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The type illustrated is No. 2604. 
lar Flashlight with bull’s-eye lens. 1 
metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. 
Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. Sold complete with battery and 
bulb— everywhere. 


The Eveready 2-cell Tubu- 


Handsome ribbon black- TRADE Manx REGISTERED 


UN iT CE LL 
FOR FLasuLiGHTs 
CARBON C0,!¢ 
NEW VORK, N.Y- 
a xansasote 
ad 
MADE IN U.S. A- 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes 
of the flashlights, likewise last longer. When replacing either 
battery or bulb, read on the side of your flashlight what 
numbers to buy. 































Test Our Readers 
‘Recipes Too 
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Some SeasonalHelps for Menu Building 


over and wash one quart of cran- 

berries. Prepare a soft dough richer 
than for ordinary biscuits from two cupfuls 
of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-third cupful of 
shortening and three-quarters 
cupful of milk. Divide the 
dough in halves, roll fairly thin, 
keeping round in shape, and lay 
one half in a well-greased pan. 
Cut a scant cupful of the cran- 
berries in halves lengthwise and 
scatter these over the dough; 
over these sprinkle two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and dot over 
with one tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Then lay the other half of 
the biscuit dough on top of all 
and bake in a hot oven—450° 
F.—about twenty minutes. 
Serve, cut in wedges, with a sauce made from 
the rest of the cranberries poured over the 
top. To make the sauce, put the rest of the 
cranberries through the food chopper and 
cook them with one and a half cupfuls of 
sugar, two cupfuls of water and two table 
spoonfuls of butter. To vary, one previously 
cooked apple may be added to the sauce. 

Mrs. K. W. G., E. Florence, Ala. 


cA Red Rarebit 


1 Can of Tomato Soup 
1 Small Can of 
Evaporated Milk 


(Tove: and va SHORTCAKE. Pick 


Voila la new 
Tasty? 


lo see. 


1 Pound of American 
Cheese 
2 Pimientos 
2 Eggs 
HE together in a double boiler the 
soup and the evaporated milk, both un- 
diluted; add the cheese cut in small pieces. 
Stir until the cheese.is melted, then add the 
pimientos chopped and set the whole mix- 
ture off the stove. Separate the eggs, beat 
the whites until stiff and put them in the 
serving dish. Beat the yolks slightly, dilute 
with a little of the cheese mixture, then stir 
into the whole. Cook for just a few minutes 
longer and pour the mixture over the egg 
whites. Fold the whites in and serve on thin 
toast or crisp crackers. 
T. M.L., Chesham, N. H. 


Sticky (innamon Buns 


1 Pint of Sweet Milk 
1 Cupful of Hot Water 
1 Tablespoonful of 


About 634 Cupfuls of 
Bread Flour 
2% Cupfuls of Brown 


Shortening Sugar _ 
34 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt Cinnamon 
2 Eggs, Well Beaten 1 Cupful of Seedless 
1 Yeast Cake Raisins 


14 Cupful of Butter 


OUR the hot water over the sugar, short- 

ening and salt; add the milk, and when 
the mixture is lukewarm, add the yeast cake 
softened ina little of the liquid. Add the eggs 
and enough flour to make a sponge. Cover 
and let rise overnight. In the morning, add 
flour to make a dough stiff enough to knead. 
Knead well and roll out about half an inch 
thick in a long narrow strip. Spread over 
with the butter melted and sprinkle with one 
cupful of the brown sugar mixed with the 
cinnamon; now add the raisins, spread over 
quickly. Roll up like a jelly roll and cut off 
in two-inch pieces. Grease a large dripping 
pan well and spread the rest of the brown 
sugar thickly over the bottom. Place the 
buns in the pan, cut side down, so that they 
do not quite touch; let rise until double in 
bulk, then bake at 400° F. for forty minutes. 
When done turn bottom side up at once. 
Mrs. J. M. J., Malvern, Pa. 





LD-FASHIONED ENG- 

LISH CHICKEN PIE. 
Purchase a five-pound fowl and 
cut it in pieces for serving. 
Cover with boiling water, add 
one teaspoonful of salt and the 
following herbs tied in a cheese- 
cloth bag: Two sprigs of thyme, 
one of marjoram, a bay leaf 
and two sprigs of parsley. Sim- 
mer until tender. One half hour 
before the chicken is done, add 
half a pound of bacon cut into 
tiny cubes. While the chicken 
is cooking hard-cook three eggs; 
shell and slice. Sauté also half 
a pound of mushrooms in two 
tablespoonfuls of chicken or 
other fat for ten minutes. When 
the chicken is done, remove the 
largest of the bones. Then ar- 
range on the bottom of a good 
sized baking dish, slices of hard-cooked egg, 
cover with sautéd mushrooms, then a layer 
of chicken meat, and continue until the dish 
is filled. Add three cupfuls of sauce made 
from the liquor in which the fowl was cooked, 
thickened, after removing all the surplus fat, 
with five tablespoonfuls of flour and two 
tablespoonfuls of chicken fat mixed together. 
Do not remove the bacon from the liquor. 
Add another half teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. Reheat 
in the oven and garnish with pastry points 
cut either from puff paste or rich flaky pastry 
in the shape of triangles, and baked until 
crisp and brown in a hot oven—500° F. 
Arrange sprigs of parsley here and there, 
and serve. 

Mrs. G. F. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Luncheon ‘Rice 


2 Cupfuls of Boiled 


recipe. 

Fragrant? Ah, 
oul, oui! 

Print him, then, for you 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 
1 Cupful of Milk 
__ Nut Meats 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Pound of Mild ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Cheese Pepper 
2 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
Paprika 
| Pips the nut meats use any kinds available, 
such as walnuts, pecans, Brazil nuts, al- 
monds and filberts. Blanch the almonds and 
the filberts and remove the skins and soak 
all the nut meats in hot water to cover for 
half an hour. To the rice add the salt, pepper 
and sugar and the nut meats broken into 
small pieces. Stirin the eggs, beaten slightly, 
and the cheese grated, using a fork so as not 
to break up the rice grains. Turn into a but- 
tered baking dish. Then with a fork make 
holes in the rice and into them pour the milk. 
Drop bits of butter on the top, sprinkle with 
paprika and bake, covered, for half an hour 
at 400° F. Uncover to brown. This recipe 
serves four. 
Miss E. L. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Initial Salad 


HOP into tiny bits half a dozen fine pieces 

of table celery including two firm juicy 
hearts, a large tart apple after removing the 
skin and core, and a dozen small stuffed 
olives. Mix together and place a heaping 
dessertspoonful on each of six crisp curly 
leaves of lettuce. Garnish each with a gener- 
ous whirl of mayonnaise and lay strips of 
green pepper over all. The pepper strips may 
be used effectively to form the initials of each 
person to be served, each one getting, then, 
the salad bearing his own initials. 


Mrs. R. S. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ice 
1 Cupful of Mixed 
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I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC, 


New York 


222 Fourth Avenue 








THE CUSTOM-CORSETED LOOK 


he imperious gesture of Fashion’s Finger 
commands the youthful outline. The lines 
of youth, however, do not exist on the sur- 
face of your smartly fashioned gown. 
They must begin ’neath stitch and seam. 


Correct corsetry is the answer. It gives 
you the unruffled poise and exquisite charm 
that are hand in hand with the ingen- 
uous lines and fearless simplicity of youth. 


The Art of Looking Young prohibits every- 
thing forced and artificial. Perfect ease, 
natural and unrestrained, is the necessary 
countersign of Youth. 


There is no corset like the P. N. Practical 
Front. The patented, exclusive, flexible 
Inner Elastic Vest brings the instant feel- 
ing of perfect ease and fit. It retains the 
individuality of the wearer while preserv- 
ing the lines of youth. It gives the body a 
fresh fitting daily. 


Let the Practical Front mould and hold 
your figure in the mode of the hour, gently 
touching it with the magic wand of grace 
and loveliness. Models for every figure, 
$5 upwards to $12. Write for new booklet, 
“The Mirrors of Fashion.” 





PAT-U-S‘-A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES ° 


CORSETS 
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The Formal Dinner is Brought Up to Date 


Continued from Page 129) 
: g 


of three. It may also be placed at the right 
of the service in the manner shown for the 
fruit-cup spoon. All the silver is laid in the 
same line about one inch from the edge of 
the table. 

Now for the actual serving of the formal 
dinner. The menu illustrated by courses 
consisted of the following: (1) fruit cup; 
(2) soup; (3) fish or entrée; (4) main course; 
(5) salad; (6) dessert; and (7) coffee—not 
illustrated. The fruit-cup service as shown 
with spoon in place is placed by the butler 
or waitress on the service or place plate from 
the guest’s left. This course is removed by 
the butler from the guest’s left, using his left 
hand, and the soup plate or service is placed 
immediately on the place plate, the butler 
using his right hand. The bouillon cup is not 
considered correct for dinner use, but the 
flatter cream soup cup is now being used by 
many hostesses instead of the plate. After 
the soup has all been served, any accom- 
paniments like crackers should be passed or 
the rolls may be passed now, if wished. Such 
relishes as celery and olives arranged in one 
dish, if desired, are also passed at this time. 
Each should be offered by the butler or 
waitress from the guest’s left. 

When the butler removes the soup service 
he does so with his left hand and takes the 
place plate as well. This he replaces with the 
warm fish plate which he carries in his right 
hand. When all the fish plates have been 
placed the fish is offered from the guest’s left. 
The serving silver should be conveniently 
placed on the platter and should usually in- 
clude both spoon and fork. 


Perfect Details Make a Perfect Whole 


TT’HE fish plate is replaced by the warm 
dinner plate in the same manner as de 

scribed for the previous courses. In general 
each part of the main course is offered sepa 

rately from the guest’s left. As in all cases 
when food is being offered, the butler places 
a folded napkin beneath plate, platter or 
dish. To facilitate service and make it pos- 
sible to serve the whole meal before any of it 
becomes cold, the meat platter may be gar- 
nished with mashed potatoes in some fanciful 
form, which may be taken with the meat. 
Other vegetables and relishes follow in their 
respective dishes, one at a time. A butler 
offers all food with his left hand, and stands 
away from the guest as much as possible. 
Water goblets should be kept filled, this be- 
ing done from the guest’s right. Nuts may 


be passed to replenish the nut dishes and 
rolls may also be passed again at this time. 

As a rule it is best to arrange the salad on 
individual plates. These replace the dinner 
plates for the fifth course, and are placed in 
the same manner as the previous courses. If 
crackers and cheese are to accompany this 
course they may be arranged on the same dish 
and presented to each guest from the left. 

Following the salad course all dishes are 
cleared from the table, and it is the first time 
during the dinner that the places are empty 
of plates. A small serving tray is used when 
removing the salt-and-pepper shakers. This 
is done after the salad plates have been re- 
moved. 

Then the crumbs are brushed off each 
place at the table with a folded napkin onto 
a small plate held under the edge of the 
table. Water goblets should be replenished. 


Fruit May Follow the Frozen Dessert 


EXT comes the dessert course, which, at 
4 Na formal dinner, always consists of a 
frozen cream of some sort. There is more 
than one correct way of serving the dessert 
course, but the one pictured on page 129 is 
accepted as best for private home use. By 
this method the entire dessert service is put 
on the table at once. The ice-cream plate is 
of glass and matches the finger bowl. A doily 
is placed between the plate and bow] and the 
latter is partially filled with tepid water in 
which rose petals or other flowers float. This 
glass service is placed on a china plate and 
the dessert spoon and fork go on either side 
of the finger bowl. In this service the guest 
lifts the finger bowl and doily off and the ice 
cream which is offered by the butler is placed 
on the glass plate. 

Often at a formal dinner fruit is offered 
after the dessert course. When this is in- 
cluded the ice-cream plate is removed, leav- 
ing the china one for the fruit. A fruit knife 
is placed by the butler at the right of the 
plate and the fruit is presented as usual. 

Black coffee is correctly served in the 
drawing-room to the ladies, and either in the 
smoking room or at the table for the men. 

It is now becoming the accepted custom 
for the butler to pour the coffee in the 
pantry and pass the filled after-dinner 
cups, together with cream and sugar, on 
a doily-covered tray, from which the guests 
may help themselves. 

This supersedes the custom of the hostess 
pouring and the waitress passing. 


The (cobweb 


(Continued from Page 36) 


From the male look of those predatory 
eyes, everything in the room guarded her. 
The little octagon table at her elbow where 
Amanda had put the old silver coffee serv- 
ice, the rich tones of the Persian carpet, the 
crystal chandelier like moonlight on ice— 
these things were the chosen surroundings of 
discriminating people of self-control and 
good taste. 

Linda brought her eyes back to the sleek 
black head. ‘“ You had something you wished 
to speak to me about, Mr. Shelburn?”’ 

The heavy line of Shelburn’s brows lowered 
over his eyes. “It seems a shame,” he said, 
“to let you get accustomed to all this when 
you'll have to give it up so soon.” 

He waited for her to ask some question, but 
she was silent, though she gave him concen- 
trated attention. And this being new to him 
in a woman, he hesitated, again bringing his 
brows down over narrowing eyes. 

“You are aware that Lindan sold me all of 
this.” He made an encircling gesture. 

“All this?” 

“All this property.” He recognized a note 
of explanation in his voice, and it annoyed 
him further. 

“It was to complete the formalities of 
purchase that Lindan came to Long Island on 
the day 3 

“The day he died,” Linda filled in the 
space. ‘Mr. Shelburn, I was sitting on the 





bench below the terrace when you offered to 
buy this property, and its owner refused you.” 

He straightened his heavy shoulder. She 
was but a young girl, of small experience and 
little knowledge, he reflected, and he said 
what he had come to say: ‘‘A deed takes 
effect as soon as it is signed. I bought this 
property of Lindan a half hour after he entered 
my house. He signed the deed, and it was 
properly acknowledged. Yet it was quite 
right that Lindan should be buried from 
here, and I have no objection to your stay- 
ing in the house for a few days if you choose. 
I came solely to extend this courtesy to you; 
to say to you that you are entirely welcome 
to the use of the house for the rest of the 
week. You are also welcome to any of the 
furniture in it—to all of it—if it takes your 
fancy. Do not consider this as generosity on 
my part, because I have no liking for old 
things and no place in which to put them, 
and a sale of them would bring too trifling an 
amount to make it worth the trouble. I shall 
be glad if you want them; only they must be 
removed at once, because we shall begin to 
tear down the house as soon as the men who 
are sinking the new wells arrive.” 

She considered this in silence, but with the 
same concentrated attention she had given 
him from the beginning. 


(Continued on Page 137) 































































































ww. eS many women have written me asking 

why I do not add flavoring and sweetening to 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. The simple answer is that 
if I did, some of the most valuable uses of Knox 
Gelatine would be prevented. 


It has always been my aim to make a gelatine so pure, so 
clean, so wholesome that it would be not only a standard 
product but a real necessity in every kitchen where the best 

* of foods are used. Knox Sparkling Gelatine is as pure as mod- 
ern science knows how to make it—no hands touch it—even 
the air that blows over it is first washed free of impurities. 


I have never been willing to add any flavoring to this pure 
natural gelatine—I have always believed that women wanted 
the best for their families and when they made delicious 
gelatine desserts and salads that they would agree with me 
these should be made of real fruit and fresh vegetables, so 
their families would get the full food value. 








And then came the scientific discoveries that made me 
very happy indeed that I had never flavored my gelatine. 


It was proved that pure, unflavored gelatine added to milk 
will increase the nourishment obtainable from that milk by 
about 23%. Just think what that means to babies and under- 
nourished children, and how proud I was that those gelatine 
discoveries were made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. If Knox 
Gelatine were ready-flavored it would not be suitable for in- 
fant feeding because the acid flavoring might curdle the milk 
instead of making it more digestible. 

Moreover, the scientists found that pure unflavored 
gelatine makes all the foods it is combined with easier to 
digest. That means that every man, woman, and child needs 
pure gelatine in the daily diet, and because Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is unflavored it can be used in an endless variety 
of ways so that no one ever grows tired of it. 

My assistants and myself are continually creating new recipes 
which women will enjoy making, and now that doctors are 
using Knox Gelatine in babies’ formulas and recommending 
it for special diets, it won’t be long before women everywhere 
will understand how much it means for me to keep Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine pure and unflavored. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 








How to add gelatine to cow’s milk: 


Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4% cup of cold 
milk taken from a quart of milk; cover while 
soaking; then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add 
this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk 
from which it was taken. For smaller quantities 
of milk reduce gelatine in proportion. In in- 
fant feeding, add the dissolved gelatine to the 
regular formula prescribed by the physician. 











Write for these Valuable Books — Free 
recipe books, with a book on the 
“Health Value of Gelatine” will be sent 
upon request, if you will send 4c for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., 113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 











Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Flavoring in 
separate envelope, but not 
mixed with the gelatine 


Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine 
for general use 
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now Multiplied / 


Almost in a day this newest and most remarkable of musical instru- 
ments, the Brunswick Radiola, has changed all previous ideals of 
the mustcal and tonal possibilities of radio; of the ultimate in home 


entertainment. 


OU have certain ideas of radio, both 

from your own experiences and those 
of your friends. You have heard some 
wonderful things. 


Now we ask you to multiply those ideas; to 
hear, if only for the sheer marvel of it, the in- 
strument that critics, experts and musicians 
throughout the world have accounted the 
most important tonal achievement of years. 


What it is 


The name is the Brunswick Radiola—a 
phonograph and a radio in one—the super- 
lative in phonographic reproduction with 
radio’s greatest achievements, the Radiola 
receiving devices of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Designed and built as a unit by the Radio 
Corporation of America in collaboration 
with Brunswick, it embodies scores of fea- 
tures found in no other instrument in the 
world. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, 
which in recent years has attracted virtu- 
ally every famous artist of the New Hall of 
Fame to the Brunswick Phonograph, has 
been subsidized to do for radio that which 
it did for phonographic music. The result 
is a musical revelation. 


Not a makeshift “combination” 


It is in nowise comparable with so-called 
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What it is and does—some remarkable features 


‘ 


instruments’? (makeshifts, 
merely ordinary phonographs with radio 
installations) but a sctentifically combined 
unit, marking the best that men know in 
radio and in music. 


‘combination 


Already it 1s a world-commented acoustical 
marvel, revealing an almost unbelievable tonal 
quality and clarity, due to the scientific syn- 
chronizing of the Radiola loud speaker with 
the Brunswick all-wood tone amplifier and 
two-purpose horn. 


And it provides a compactness and simplicity 
of operation unknown before. 


cAll music at your command 


At a turn of a lever you have ordinarily 
unexplorable mysteries of the air at your 
command. Another turn, and you have 
the world’s outstanding phonograph to play 
your favorite records. Everything in radio, 
in music, in the most thrilling of home en- 
tertainment isat your command— instantly, 
beautifully, wonderfully. 


Prices as low as $190 


Some instruments embody the famous 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne; others the 
Radiola Regenoflex, others the Radiola 3 
and 3A. 

Prices are as low as $190. Your Bruns- 
wick dealer will explain how liberal 
terms of payment can be arranged. 


© B. B.C. Co. 1925 


‘The Wonders of Radio 
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d Drawer Above: Brunswick Radiola, Model No. 260 
I Re emny Below; Brunswick Radiola, Model No. 35 ; 
2 Surer- ; 
Usual record : es Remember: Brunswick now offers the i 
behind vis panel choice of two supreme musical instruments: 
Ching me eny \ ~ ~wrso Le » 
——— the Brunswick Phonograph and the Bruns- 
wick Radiola, which is a phonograph and a 
radio in one. Embodied in cabinets express- 
Some Remarkable Features ing the ultimate in fine craftsmanship. 
Gives radio a clarity, tonal and musical beauty 
beyond any present conceptions you may have. ‘The Sign of Musical Prestige 







Unites the world-noted Brunswick Phonograph 
with the outstanding achievements in radio, the 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne, Radiola Regenoflex 
and other receiving devices of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America—not a makeshift, but a 
scientifically combined unit. 





PHONOGRAPHS + RECORDS + RADIOLAS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Branches in all principal cities 


Brings amazing selectivity to big centers; offers 
those in smaller cities immediate touch with 
metropolitan musical, topical and educational 
events. 
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? said Shelburn. 


“You do not believe me,’ 

“No,” she said again. 

It may have been the utter simplicity of 
the thing that held him; but Shelburn was 
halted. He had no wish to make a scene 
with Sandy MacGrath’s niece, yet he saw no 
other course. ‘‘It’s a fight between us, then?” 

“Would you call it that?” 

“You mean you will just go as soon as it is 
convenient?” 

NG 

The laconic monosyllable began to get on 
his nerves. ‘“‘Gad! What do you mean?” 
he exploded. 

“T mean I shall stay.” 

He made a movement toward her, and then 
he halted; a light footstep sounded in the hall. 

Amanda stood in the door. The 
old woman flung out her hands. 

“Vou here!’’ she cried. “‘ You 
here!” 

Shelburn strode to the 
front door. The wind 
from the pines moaned , 
drearily as he opened it. 
‘““Next Monday,” he 
said emphatically. ‘I 
give you until then.” 
The door closed on him. 

But Linda and 
stood still in the drawing- 
room a moment. ‘I lock up the house, Miss 
Linda,” said Amanda, ‘‘and I done get Miss 
Val’ntine to baid. Mister Steffin done tele- 
phone not to disturb you now, but he said 
he’d be here tomorrow morning at nine to 
take you to the cotehouse.” 

XXI 

INDA wakened to the sound of a wren 
chattering in a bough that touched her 
window. For a moment she lay still in sur 
prise at the feeling that was flooding her. It 
was like sunshine, filling it with warmth and 
light. She sat up in bed, and then she re- 

membered. 

Amanda brought her a tray with corn 
pones and wild strawberries and steaming 
coffee on it. ‘‘Ya-as, Miss Linda, Miss Val’n- 
tine she done gone out. No’m, she ain’t up 
on the hill. ’Pears like she got places she 
been with Marse Ned when they was chillun, 
and she craved to seek them out. Mr. Stef- 
fin, Miss Linda, he’s waitin’ on the gallery 
downstairs.” 

In a few minutes she was running swiftly 
down the stairs. 

“T don’t know what has come upon you in 
this place,’ Steffin said softly when she 
stood before him on the gallery; “the very 
spirit of the spring, I think.” 

“T have come home,” she whispered. 

Soon they were in the courthouse; in 
the room where the wills of the county were 
probated the clerk gave her a red-lettered 
printed form with a bow which she thought 
could be duplicated no place save in Virginia. 

The undersigned, the printed form read, 
next of kin to said decedent, resident of 
Virginia, hereby consent to the probate of 
said will of Edward Paget Lindan. Above 
the names of Westwin Steffin and Fergus 
Lansell, executors, Linda wrote her name. 

“Now,” said Steffin, “we go down the hall 
to the other wing of the courthouse and re- 
cord the change of names that will show who- 
ever cares to look that these acres that once 

were Ned’s are now yours; and after that is 
done we will appeal to Judge Randolf for a 
suitable allowance for you, should you lease 
this property to the gas company or whatever 
you arrange to do with it.” 


NDER the guidance of the clerk the heavy 

book of the deeds of the county of Lin- 

dan was put on the sloping counter, and the 

leaves turned to “Lindan, Edward Paget.” 

The clerk stopped a little abruptly. He 

peered down at the page; he ran his finger 
along the line. 

“This has been transferred, Mr. Steffin, 
to book number three hundred and sixty- 
five,’ he said. ‘There is a sale recorded. 
Will you wait a second?” 

He lifted another book to the counter and 
read: “Warranty Deed transferring this 
property’—wait until I compare the record— 
yes—‘to John Oliver Shelburn, June 1, 
1924. 999 





Amanda ; — 


In the stillness of the room a fly droned 
wearily. Steffin looked at the book, read its 
inserted lines with care and turned sharply 
on the clerk. ‘ You have the original deed?” 

“T can get it for you; it has just been 
transcribed. Will you wait a moment?” 


TEFFIN’S brows were drawn closely over 
eyes whose color deepened and glowed. 
“There is something very curious here.”’ 
“Then that was what he meant,” 
Linda, 
night.” 
‘““He came to the house last night? For 
what?” 
“T did not know until this moment. I 
thought it was some queer kind of bullying. 
I wondered for a moment or two 
if he was sober. He came to 
say that the house was his, 
but that I could stay in it 
for three or four days.” 
~.\  ‘‘Why did you not tele- 
=n phone me?” 
2s \ “T had no time to tele- 
phone you. He was 
there and had to be an- 
swered. When I was a 
little girl and used some- 


said 
“when he came to the house last 


— times to run into men at Mrs. 


Gazann’s who were not quite 
sober, father used to tell me never to answer 
a drunken man. SoI didn’t answer him any 
more than I had to.” 

“This is the deed, Mr. Steffin,” said the 
clerk who returned at that moment. 

Steffin examined the deed. Then he 
took Linda by the arm. ‘‘Thereis some quick, 
hard work necessary here, Miss Linda. I 
must go back to Judge Randolf and file a 
suit of fraud. If I do not, you cannot stay in 
your house comfortably. I will get an injunc- 
tion, restraining Shelburn from interfering 
with your occupancy of the place and per- 
mitting you to retain possession until the 
matter is decided. You see, though I can file 
suit for cancellation of the deed because of 
fraud, I have to prove the fraud; and that is 
quite another matter. If you don’t mind, I’ll 
take you back to the house first, for I have 
much to do here.” 

“What will you do?” she asked after a 
long pause. 

“T will go back to Long Island and see 
Knox, who must have typed all the inser- 
tions on the printed form. I will interview 
every servant I can lay my hands on and 
everybody who spoke with Shelburn or saw 
him after this deed was drawn. You see the 
time was short between the signing of the 
deed and Ned’s death. If the deed was 
altered after Ned left Shelburn’s house, it was 
a forgery. I wish you had somebody else to 
stay with you besides Valentine. Is your 
father coming?” 


EXT week. He wired yesterday. There 

is Susie Ryland, but she has to work. 
Why, there is Mrs. Gazann; maybe she won’t 
have to go back to Springfield at once. Where 
is Uncle Sandy, Mr. Steffin? Ihave not seen 
him since we came.” 

‘He was here. I do not know where he is 
now—whether he has returned to New York 
or not. If you will tell me where Mrs. Gazann 
is, I will ask her if she will come to you, if 
only for a week.” 

“T’ve had her in the back of my mind ever 
since we began to talk about these plans for 
our tuberculosis convalescents. I wrote to 
father about her only a day or two ago as the 
one woman, besides Valentine, to help us 
run the new place. It is work she would love, 
and she would be so well fitted for it. She 
has two things that are hard to find in one per- 
son. She is naturally maternal and she is very 
shrewd. 

“She loves to feed and shelter people; but 
she has developed a shrewdness in not being 
imposed on that would be ideal in such a 
place as we are planning.” 

He paused, looking down at her. Not for 
one moment had this girl felt that this for- 
tune was hers to do with as she liked. She 
had thought of herself only as an instrument 
of usefulness. ‘Did you say,” he asked 
gravely, “that you wanted Valentine to help 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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A new way now to banish wakeful nerves and sleepless 


nights and to keep you young in looks and spirit 


Over 20,000 leading doctors rec- 
ommend this simple way. See 
what3dayswilldo. Make thistest. 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up! Leaving you dragged out on the mor- 
row—your morning logy, your energies 
drained by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural means 
to overcome this: A way to restful sleep that 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You 
are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in 
looks and spirit. And you have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and the 
evening’s social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 

sound restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building up food- 
essentials in which your daily fare is 
lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has 
more real food value than 12 cups of 

beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has 
the power actually to di- 
—~ gest £ to 5 times its 
“4, weight in other foods 

df which may be in 
your stomach. 
Thus, a few 
minutes after 
drinking, 
Ovaltine n ing’s 



















Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 


© “Opaltine” certainly works won- 
ders. I can vouch for it and I take 
great pleasure in spreading the 

“good w' ord.” It has given me my 
first restful night’s sleep in three 
years. 





Letter from 


Mrs. S.T. Prescotr 
Chicago, Til. 
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is turning itself and 
all other foods into 
rich, red blood. 

There is quick res- 
toration for your 
tired mind and body. 
Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Restful 
sleep comes. 

In the morning you 
awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. 
You are a new being 
for a new day. 
are alive with energy 
to carry you buoyantly through the day. 





When you go to bed do your 
= nerves stay up? Obvaltine 
You brings sound restful sleep 


quickly, naturally. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and is 
now inuniversalusein England and its colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included 
as a standard war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 
doctors know and recommend it not 
onlyasarestorative butalsofornurs- 
ing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two 
or three times a day for i its natural 
stimulation. It’s truly a “pick-up” 


drink. 4 3-day Test 

Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
tains. But tolet you try it we will senda 
3-day introductory package for 10 cents 


Energy to meet the eve- to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send 
social demands. 


in the coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 


My husband has had trouble sleeping for 
more than ayear. He sleeps soundly 
all night now and is full of 
“pep” and feels fine. I am very 
glad we discovered “‘Ovaltine.’’ 
Letter from Mrs. G. R. BiceLow 


Tue Wanver Company, Dept 


| aa, 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chien Ill. 


| 
| 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. | 
| 
IU GEE «5 <ssssserssrrsnsosanaisitontbabubeaiskionssstaszinsis tiie azticoeis Tice | 
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[ 
| 
| 
| Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
| 
| 
| 
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HERE is a consistent summer- 

land not far away where rain 
coats, umbrellas and storm clouds 
are stored for the season and every- 
body basks in a delicious, regular, 
dependable sunshine. 

Golf date, picnic or sight-seeing 
trip scheduled for a week from Satur- 
day or any day in the week?—sure, 
you ll be there, and so will the sun! 


IG 


Such Fun!—No Rain 
To Spoil It! 


—yes, it can be practically guaranteed! 


and every day of your entire stay, 
whether it is for two weeksor twenty. 

Golf, tennis, horseback riding, hik- 
ing, camping, fishing, ocean bathing, 
old missions and their history, des- 
erts, mountains, orange, fig and olive 
groves, palms, eucalyptus, pepper 
trees and other vegetation and flow- 
ers such as you have never seen— 
and five thousand miles of beauti- 
fully paved motor roads 





But isn’t it HOT ?7— 
well, the forty-seven- 
year average mean 
temperatures in a cen- 
tral city in this section 
(U.S. Weather Bureau 
figures, just so we don’t 
mislead you) are 66° 
for June; 70° for July; 
71° for August; and 
69° for September—a 


forty-seven-year aver- 



















threading through it 
all! A hundred thou- 
sand guide signs posted 
everywhere by the 
world’s greatest motor 
club to tell you where 
to go and just how far 
it is. 

Another thing: the 
healthiest looking, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed chil- 


dren that you have ever 

































age, remember. 


Southern California, a summer re- 
sort—yes, natives are often asked, 
“But how do you sleep at nights?” 
and the strange, calm, unexcited an- 
swer comes back, —““Under blankets.” 


Absolutely true—you need one, 
nine nights out of ten throughout 
all four invigorating, balmy, luscious 
months. 


“Why, whata land!” You'reright. 
What opportunity for pure, unadul- 
terated FUN —everywhere you turn 


0 Orange County 





4 samp Camm ome seme cm 


O Riverside County 








gazed upon in any country. 


The Limited, with its hotel-like service, 
takes you through the historic lands of the 
old pioneers. You appreciate your country — 
know it as you never did before. A trip of 
trips—different, new, enchanting. 

Special low round-trip railroad rates from 
May to October make it more than ever easy 
to go this summer. Go then, or go now— 
it’s an all-year land. 

Southern California is the new gateway to 
Hawati—see it and enjoy it on your way. 

Railroad ticket agents in any city have 
detailed information about California, of great 
interest to you. Ask them to tell you all 
about it, or mail coupon below to us, 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


ODS CD © DS CD SAND OED © CRED © GUD O cee oe 8 


Aut-Year Cus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Dept. 602, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los AnceELEs, CALIFORNIA. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. Please send me your 
free booklet, “Southern California All the Year." Also booklets telling especially of 
the attractions and opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 


© Los Angeles City and County 


0) San Bernardino County 
© Santa Barbara County 
O Ventura County 


iu) 
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you in this work? Are you considering the 
old friendship between Valentine and Shel- 
burn? In fighting Shelburn, you must re- 
member this friendship and be careful not to 
take her into your confidence.” 

Linda found herself breathing fast as if she 
had been running. This was her chance to 
make amends for all her long misjudgment 
of Valentine. 

She plunged into it eagerly. 

“Oh, you are wrong.” 

He shook his head. 

“Wait,” said Linda breathlessly. ‘ You 
feel that way because of something you 
found out in Springfield. I remember you 
said at that time, when I first met you in 
front of the courthouse, that you had been 
there hunting for some record of somebody’s 
marriage. Do you remember?” 


= B JT Valentine had disappeared, after she 

had written Ned that she was going to 
Middletown for work, because she could no 
longer endure her work with Bertha. And 
Ned grew more worried every day. He could 
not leave Saranac and when neither Bertha 
nor Fergus heard from Valentine, Ned asked 
me to telephone to Middletown. She was not 
to be found, so I went there; I heard she had 
been there and that she had gone with Brate 
to Springfield. 

“Tt was then I began to suspect Shelburn, 
but I could not tell Ned that. It was impos- 
sible for me to understand why, even if she 
wanted to meet Shelburn in Springfield, she 
had left Ned to worry this way, and it is still 
impossible for me to understand this. I could 
think of but one reason—that she had come 
to marry Shelburn and, knowing what that 
would have meant to Ned, was keeping it 
quiet.” 

“He had promised her work,” said Linda 
eagerly, “work that would give her enough 
money to go to Saranac from time to time. 
That was all she wanted to do—to go where 
the man she loved had to stay.” 

“Loved! Can a woman love a man and 
act that way?” 

His voice was bitter. 

“Act what way? She is only a young girl, 
and she is not trained to any work that 
would make much money for her. If she was 
offered something that gave her more money 
because of the special influence of a man she 
knew, why shouldn’t she take it? Mr. Shel- 
burn was always doing that. Father was 
bothered to death by the people like Ollie 
Knox and Mr. Brate that Mr. Shelburn in- 
sisted on father’s using and paying more for 
than they were worth. The trouble was that 
she quarreled with him when she got to 
Springfield. She expected the friend instead 
of the employer.” 


“s OU must remember,” he answered 

sharply, “that Shelburn knew her for 
Bertha Lansell’s constant companion. He 
would not suppose her as unsophisticated as 
you have portrayed her.” 

For a moment Linda searched for an an- 
swer. “Did not my father tell you,” she 
said, ‘that Valentine never even saw Mr. 
Shelburn; that my father himself put her on 
the train that started her for Virginia and her 


old home, where, I think, father hoped she’ 


would rest and think? You see, father didn’t 
know about Ned Lindan at Saranac, or I 
think he might have advised her to go 
there. She couldn’t bring herself to tell him 
that.” 

“Your father merely told me where Val- 
entine was in Virginia, and he only told me 
that after he learned that I was not hunting 
her down on my own account.” 

She took a breath as one does when one 
plunges into deeper, water. “‘But see how 
easily such things are misunderstood even 
by people like you and me. I came down the 
stairs as you were asking father about Val- 
entine, and to me it sounded as if you were 
imploring him to tell you about a thing you 
cared deeply about.” 

“T was. It was Ned’s flesh and blood that 
was being wasted by this careless thing. It 
was Ned I cared deeply about, never Valen- 
tine. I could not forgive her; I have not for- 
given her yet.” 

“T think,” Linda said, ‘‘you know how 
Valentine loved Ned Lindan; how she loves 


him now. I think you have but to look 
at her, broken and burdened with her mis- 
ery and yet striving to build again for her 
love, to know that she could not have given 
place in even the shallowest part of her mind 
or heart to any other man. I think I began 
to know this myself long before I would 
admit it. 

‘*Even had it been possible for her as she 
was then, after what you call constant com- 
panionship with Bertha Lansell, it was im- 
possible of the love she had. And had it been 
possible for you, I knew it would have been 
impossible for the friendship you had for Ned 
Lindan.” 

He had drawn away from her a little, and 
now he looked at her in a silence that was 
heavy-weighted. The wind in the pines 
made little liquid words whose music 
drowned their meaning. The sun filtering 
through green needles of the pine trees 
draped the ground in golden lace on which 
the girl’s eyes drooped. 

“All this time,” he said at length, “I 
thought you were just showing me that all 
I planned so swiftly from the first moment I 
saw you was impossible. I thought it was 
your kindly way of drawing back after your 
second thought had steadied you a little. 
When even friendship between us began to 
seem impossible, I thought it was because 
you knew I loved you. And all this while it 
was this - ” He would not put it into 
words. 





UT she dared. ‘It was because I could 

not bear to weave so dear a thing with 
tarnished threads. I wanted them all new. 
I wanted to work with you with unused 
colors ——”’ At the incandescent glow in 
the man’s deepening eyes she stopped sud 
denly, all her daring gone. 

After a moment he leaned over her, taking 
her hands. 

“But see how new the threads are, Little 
to-be-Loved; they are so new I could never 
weave them alone. Come, there is no mo- 
ment in my life you shall not know, and you 
will find no other woman there.” 

She turned away her head. ‘Oh, this old 
hurt that I could not bear all these weeks, it 
is just part of love—this joy is like it, un- 
bearable.” 

He drew her into his arms. “Little 
Lover,” he said so softly that the wind in 
the pines making his liquid words might 
have been part of his voice. 

The sun filtering through the green 
needles covered the girl’s closed eyes with 
golden lace as her lover kissed them. 


Steffin crossed the stile between his own 
yard and Lansell’s, and waited for the doctor 
to join him. 

They walked together on the path along 
the bluff to Shelburn’s house. 

“T have seen the notary,” said Steffin. 
“He read only the signature and acknowl- 
edged it. He did not read the deed, and he 
left the moment he was through. He says 
that when he went out to take his car he 
saw Lindan standing on the steps of the 
front terrace with a young lady, and he 
thought Lindan looked very tired. You see, 
Fergus, this fixes the fact that Lindan left 
the house the moment after he signed the 
deed. He came from there to my house, and 
then he died.” 


o OW, let’s see, Win; you believe that 

the deed was drawn for that portion of 
the land that originally belonged to Valentine, 
and that Ned’s other property was added to 
it afterward? Is it written or typed?” 

“It has typed inserts in the regular 
printed form of a deed. I suppose young 
Knox typed it, and while I believe he is a 
lawyer, he has never practiced. A lawyer 
would have drawn a slanting line in red ink 
across the blank space that was left on the 
printed form just below the description of 
the forty acres.” 

‘‘Wait a moment,” said Lansell. “I am 
piecing bits of knowledge together, and I 
think my bits take us back to Bertha, who on 
the day Ned Lindan died drove back from New 
York in Shelburn’s car. In my study closet is 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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our Hair Appears Twice as Beautiful 
when Shampooed this way 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands now use. 


See the difference it makes in the 
appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, 
how it brings out all the wave and 
color. 

See how soft and silky, bright and 
glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 
The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 


the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you sham- 
poo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
lree alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product brings 
out all the real beauty of the hair and cannot 
possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

lf you want to see how really beautiful you 
cin make your hair look, just follow this simple 
nv thod. 


dull and heavy, life- 


A Simple, Easy Method 


HIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make ari abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
ups, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 
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Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 






will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by - 
everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Splendid for chile 
Sine for men. <a 


Mulsifiec 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
polishing 


Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 














N half a second, little hand mirror, you’// sparkle too. No question 
about it, Bon Ami is a marvel for mirrors—big or little. 


With a damp cloth, put a thin lather of Bon Ami all over the 
delicate surface. Wait till it dries. Then, polish it off with a clean, 
dry cloth—and that’s all! 


Quick, simple, safe, Bon Ami simply blots up the dust and streaks. 
That’s the reason it’s unequaled for cleaning and polishing 
windows, mirrors, white woodwork and so many other things 
around the house. 


Then, too, it’s so soft it can’t scratch. Try it for all the things 
listed above and see for yourself what a gentle, thorough cleanser 
Bon Ami is! And it never reddens or roughens the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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a portable typewriter I found in the car.”” He 
paused and a dark flush of color crept up his 
cheeks. . “And locked in my desk drawer is 
part of a typewritten note to Sandy Mac- 
Grath that says the writer has waited for 
him in his library as long as she cares to.” 

The two men stared at each other. 

“You are a practiced diagnostician,”’ said 
Steffin. ‘“‘What do you deduce?” 

“Tf Shelburn drove in to his office to do 
this typewriting quietly and found it occu- 
pied and then drove to MacGrath’s, my 
pieces will fit pretty well. Bertha was wait- 
ing in MacGrath’s house; and he could not 
have been there, since she wrote him that 
she would not wait longer for him. Bertha’s 
arm was bruised as a woman’s arm might be 
if a man took her by it to put her out of a 
door she did not wish to go through. I have 
puzzled about this. If she had written Mac- 
Grath that she would not wait longer for 
him, it was not MacGrath who put her out, 
though I had pieced in the fact that Mac- 
Grath might have returned while she was 
writing her note, since the note is unfinished. 
But it’s having been Shelburn who inter- 
rupted the writing of the note is a better 
piece for the puzzle.” 

‘But why would she have come back in 
his car?” 

“Tf he had shut the door on her, she 
would only have to walk down the steps to 
get into his car and, if he had left it un- 
locked and she needed a car to get home, it 
would be the thing she would do, taking the 
typewriter with her.” 

Steffin gave a short laugh. “I told you he 
was not a practiced crook. He must have 
been some surprised when he came out for 
his typewriter—unless he had already filled 
in that blank space in the deed.” 

“Tf he had, why would he be going to Mac- 
Grath’s house, unless MacGrath was in it? 
And once there, why would he put Bertha 
out unless he needed to be alone and she 
would not go? If the rest of that space on 
that deed is filled by typing done on the same 
machine that this letter of Bertha’s to Mac- 
Grath is done, then we have Shelburn.”’ 

“Will you want Bertha to come into this 
thing this way?”’ said Steffin gravely. 


TT’HE doctor looked up at the blank win- 

dows of the house before them. “If those 
are Shelburn’s finger marks on Bertha’s 
arm,” he said with deadly quiet, ‘she will 
wish to testify against him. As for her pres- 
ence in MacGrath’s house, you can trust her 
to have an excellent reason for that. And 
what I want doesn’t matter. I couldn’t get 
it anyway.” 

The two men walked up the steps onto 
the terrace. 

“We'll speak to the servants and give 
Shelly’s study the once-over while he’s 
away,” said Steffin. “Knox is in town, and 
I’ll go in to talk to him and one or two other 
people L want to interview. You'll be through 
your patients by that time, and I'll tele- 
phone you.” 

“T’ll be through my patients and able to 
report to you about Bertha.” 

“Will she tell you?” 

“Not all at once, and not until I tell her. 
After that she will be interested in correcting 
me where I am wrong, especially about Mac- 
Grath.” 

“Tt’s my guess you'll find that Scotchman 
has not incriminated himself, for all that he 
may have expected to get in on a profitable 
sale. It’s also my guess that when we get 
back to Lindanburg we'll find Sandy Mac- 
Grath there giving his niece the canniest ad- 
vice in the world. Don’t forget, Fergus, to 
take your best magnifying glass along with 
you. One look at that deed with one of your 
glasses ought to tell us and the judge too. It 
isn’t a jury case, you know. It’s a case in 
equity.” 

“Forgery,” said Lansell, “is a peniten- 
tiary offense. Gad, I hope Sandy MacGrath 


is in it.” 
XXII 


USIE RYLAND and Mrs. Gazann sat in 

the stiff little drawing-room of Susie’s 
boarding house and looked at each other. 
Steffin had just gone. He had talked ex- 
haustively, but briefly. There were many 
things they had no chance to ask him that 
they asked each other. 

Susie rose. “Well, that’s that. Now I’m 
going to make a little trip on my own ac- 
count to Mr. Alexander MacGrath’s elegant 
house with the grilled door and the coat of 
arms. I’m going to sleuth a little bit. My 


ee 
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(Continued from Page 138) 


debt to Mr. George MacGrath is still un- 
paid; I’m going to pay a little interest on the 
debt if I can.” 

Mrs. Gazann walked to the door with 
Susie. “Are you going to call on Mr. Mac- 
Grath at his house, Susie? You can’t do 
that.” 

“What, and me an interviewer? You just 
bet I can. If it pleases you to have me make 
a proper entrance before Gaze, I'll ask your 
Slovakian lover if Miss MacGrath is at home 
before I ask for Mr. MacGrath.” 

But when Susie reached the house with 
the grilled door and the coat of arms, she 
did not have to ask Gaze the questions she 
had planned. He told her with a slightly 
acid inflection, before she had made any in- 
quiry whatever, that Miss MacGrath was 
out of the city and Mr. MacGrath not at 
home. 

Susie stepped inside the door. “What 
makes you think I came to see them?” she 
said evenly. “I did not ask for them. I have 
come to see Nora. Would you like to an- 
nounce me?” 

“Announce you?” said Gaze, entirely at 
a loss. 

“You know my name,”’ said Susie. 

But Gaze had his second wind. “TI can’t 
say that I do, madam.” 

Susie laughed softly. “‘ Well, I know yours, 
Gaze, and—it isn’t Gaze. I’ve seen your 

















picture many a time when you wore a mus- 
tache and hadn’t learned to say ‘madam’ or 
to announce a name.” 

“T beg pardon,” said Gaze huskily. 

And as he stood holding himself erect, 
Susie passed in through the dining room into 
the butler’s pantry and from the pantry into 
the kitchen. 

“For the love of the saints,” Nora ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘’tis Miss Susie herself. Miss Susie, 
’tis doughnuts you will be smelling, the boss 
being out. Will ye have a hot one?” 

Susie sank down in the straight chair be- 
fore the red tablecloth and took a sip of tea 
and a bite of doughnut. ‘TI ran in to ask 
when Miss Linda would be back. I got noth- 
ing at all from Gaze. It’s my belief he knows 
nothing. It’s why I came to ask you, Nora.” 

““Sure, ye’ve come to the right place. ’Tis 
nothing Gaze knows. Sure, Miss Susie, Miss 
Linda won’t be back at all, not for a time 
yet. She’s visiting in Virginia, and last night 
I heard himself say over the. long-distance 
phone to let her stay where she was until she 
got tired of it, and that would be about ten 
days and she’d be glad to come back. And if 
you want to know where she is, himself will 
be in any minute now and ye can be settin’ 
in the library when he comes in as if you was 
waiting for Miss Linda and he’ll tell you all 
ye want to know whatever.” 

Nora opened and closed the oven door, 
and Susie looked out the basement window, 
listening to the opening of the street door 
-and Sandy MacGrath’s voice. 

“There do be times,” said Nora at length, 
“when I think I’ll be going back to County 
Kerry. ’Tis sick I am of the city. Some 
grass now, and the flowers and the hens— 
there’s nothing here but hurry and work, and 
work and hurry.” 


“Nora,” said Susie gravely, “would you 
like a country job—not right away, but say 
in six weeks or so, up in the Virginia moun- 
tains with Miss Linda—not such big pay 
maybe as this, but not so much chance to 
spend your money, and in a place where 
everybody knows everybody else, when they 
get married, and how and why?” 

Nora filled the teakettle slowly. “Sure, a 
change is good for us all, Miss Susie. I’ll be 
thinking of it. It’s tired I am with all the 
excitement. Why the last night I made 
doughnuts They was on the fire when a 
lady came asking for himself, and Gaze not 
here to answer the door, and me leaving 
the doughnuts burn while I answered her 
questions. I’m naming no names, but ’tis 
long since she’s been here, now that Miss 
Linda is here, and ’tis my belief she came 
knowing Miss Linda was gone. And stay 
and wait she would, and I left her in the 
library while I went to me doughnuts; and 
no sooner had I got the fat frying again 
when a man came. I’m naming no names, 
but his temper never was of the best and my 
fat was burning again and belike I was short 
to him, for he was short to me; he was 
pressed for time and to wait at the door was 
torment for him. ’Tis my belief he was afraid 
he’d be seen at the door, and him coming 
here to meet a lady. I asked him civil if he 
was staying for dinner, and never did I hear 
such an answer. And I stood in the hall and 
*twas no time at all when he and the lady 
were in words, and down the stairs they 
came, with him pushing her by the arm 
through the front door itself. And he stood 
in the hall breathing hard, for she let out a 
cry like she was stabbed when he pushed her 
out the door.” 

“Oh,” said Susie softly, ‘‘was she hurt?” 





‘ ARY a bit didI see. But there was no 

bones broken, for I run down the stairs 
to the area door, and she was steppin’ in a car 
at the door, and off she went down the street, 
and him upstairs getting his breath. And 
when he had it he flung open the door and 
lost it again, for he stood down on the steps, 
and he was that puzzled it would make a cat 
laugh; and he looked up the street and he 
looked down and then he says, ‘Stolen, by 
gad!’ And then he says, ‘The little hussy!’ 
And I says to myself, I says, shall I tell him? 
And I says, I shall not; if he could hit a lady, 
what might he do to a maid and him in tem- 
per the night.” 

“What did he do, Nora?” 

“He went back up the stairs, muttering; 
and he worked himself up over the type- 
writer, for he was sweating when I went up- 
stairs to ask him would he eat dinner; and 
he looked at me so black, I would not be 
waiting to find out if he would eat dinner, 
but that he said, ‘Bring me some coffee’; 
and I says, ‘Mr. Shelburn, will ye have 
sugar and cream?’ and he says, ‘Oh, get out, 
and don’t come back.’” 

“Nora,” said Susie, “that man doesn’t 
know how to use a typewriter; he keeps a 
private secretary to use it for him out in his 
Long Island house and a couple of girls to 
use it in his office.” 

“Tt may be, Miss Susie, but use it he did 
that night, for with my own ears I heard and 
with my own eyes I saw.” 

“Was he leaving a note for Mr. Mac- 
Grath? What would he be writing on a type- 
writer here?” 

“Something particular, for he went slow.” 


““AND with one finger of each hand, I'll 
bet,” said Susie. “Did you tell Mr. 
MacGrath?” 

“Not me. I’ve told the last thing I’ll tell 
in this house.” She watched Susie rise wist- 
fully. 

Leaving the house and hurrying toward 
the nearest telephone, Susie ran into a man 
who had swung diagonally across the street 
with concentrated brows and unseeing eyes. 

“Holy Saint Francis,” said Susie, “please 
help the blind.” 

Ollie Knox brought himself up with a 
jerk, looked up the street at the House of 
Grath and down again at Susie, and the glad- 
ness went out of his face. ‘Are you calling 
on MacGrath?” he asked. 

“Not with you, Ollie.” 

Ollie glowered. ‘‘You have been calling 
there, and you knew Linda was in Virginia.” 

“Maybe I live there and have come out on 
the corner to wait for you.” 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Profit and Pleasure in 
this New Kind of 
Home Work 


A limited number of open- 
ings are now available to 
men and women who 
wouldliketoearnmoneyat 
home in spare hours or full 
time. Thework is wonder- 
fully interesting and pays 
unusually well. There is 


No Canvassing, NO MONOt- —EaRRIEL ANDRE PETIT 
onous drudgery. Many Art Director 


say they never dreamed that such a wonder- 
ful way of earning money at home existed. 


No Special Ability 
or Experience Needed 


Pa) Can you imagine anything so fascinat- 
An ing as decorating Art Novelties at home? 
Could any other kind of work be so 
pleasant as applying beautiful designs 
in colors to such artistic objects as 
candlesticks, wooden toys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, picture 
s frames, sewing tables, gate-leg tables? 
Va Then there are greeting cards to be col- 
ored, and cushion tops and other textile articles to be 
decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 

This is the wonderfully interesting field of work that is 
now possible for you to enter through the national organi- 
zation of Fireside Industries. You can do the work in your 
home, wherever you live, and under the new and exclusive 
system of instruction devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit, 
after twenty years of experience, the work is made so easy 
that even a child could do it. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Fireside Industries guarantees 
entire satisfaction to each of its 
members if a conscientious effort 
ismade. Youhave only to follow 
the directions and it is amazing 
to see what beautiful things you 
can make. Think of earnin 
$2.00 in just one hour, for example, by decorating a pair of 
candlesticks! Do you wonder that members of Fireside In- 
dustries are so enthusiastic about the work? So sure are we 
of your success that we guarantee to refund your moncy in 
full if, after completing your instruction, you are not en- 
tirely pleased. That is our guarantee to every member. 


Beautiful Book FR EE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside In- 
dustries, illustrated in color, which 
explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to 
you, on request absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon or write, enclosing two- 
cent stamp to help pay postage. But 
do this at once, while openings for 
new members are available. 


























Address: Fireside Industries, Dept. 422, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 422 
drian, Michigan 


Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful illustrated Book of 
Fireside Industries, explaining how I may earn money at home by 


decorating Art Novelties. I enclose two-ccnt stamp. 
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HEN the winners are announced in 

the health and beauty contests all 

over this country every year—it is 
amazing to see how many of them have been 
raised on Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 

Here are two more examples: Alice and 
Josephine Wilson. They are unusual chil- 
dren for several reasons. Their beauty for 
one thing; their health for another; and 
the fact that they have won several prizes, 
such as the 2nd prize in the Asbury Park 
Baby Parade in 1922. But most of all they 
are unusual because they are identical in 
height and weight! 

When these twins were put on Eagle 
Brand they were about three weeks old. 
They began to thrive at once and have been 
developing in the ideal fashion ever since. 
Now at five years they are a wonderful ex- 
ample of what this famous baby food can do. 


Eagle Brand has been the leading baby 
food for generations because it is so safe, so 
digestible, so easy to use. A million grate- 
ful mothers can testify to its value. For 
Eagle Brand is pure milk combined with 
sugar, and when properly diluted resembles 
mother’s milk more closely than any other 


prepared food. 


If your baby isn’t thriving on his present 
food, start him on the road to health with 
Eagle Brand. And once started, keep him 
on it all through the growing age. It will 
be equally valuable as a health builder 
when he is older. 


If you would like further proof of the 
value of Eagle Brand for infant feeding, 
send to the Borden Company for their new 
booklet What Other Mothers Say. It gives 
interesting experiences of other mothers 
with their babies. 

General information on the care of your 
baby is supplied in another book, Baby’s 
Welfare, written for you by a physician. 


Check the coupon on the opposite page 
and you can get both these books free. 


ALICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON 
Twin daughters of Mr. & Mrs. James J. Wilson 
289 Ege Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Jusr as Eagle Brand has brought health 
to many babies for generations past, 
sO it is now demonstrating its value 
as a corrective for malnutrition among 
older children. 


Underweight is a common condi- 
tion at the growing age. But it should 
never be disregarded just because it és 
common. For underweight is the first 
symptom of malnutrition—and mal- 
nutrition is responsible for more ills 
among growing children than you 
ever dreamed of. By all means keep up 
your child’s weight, especially in the 
winter season when he requires heat 
and energy to protect him against 
colds and winter diseases. 


How Eagle Brand has 
met the test 


INTERESTING—and exacting—tests 
have been made with Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk to prove its effective- 
ness for underweight school children. 
They show without exception— 
whether made in comparison either 
with pasteurized or certified milk— 


that children fed on Eagle Brand gain: 


wonderfully in weight, appearance, 
mental alertness, blood count, etc. 


In addition thousands of mothers 
have learned the same thing because 
they have actually used it with their 
own children. If you have an under- 
weight child, or a pale, listless child, 
or a child especially susceptible to 
colds—you can restore him to com- 
plete vigor and protect him, with 
daily Eagle beac feedings and cor- 


| Borden’ 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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One-third of our school children 
are malnourished — 6,000,000 of 
them! Condemned perhaps to life- 
long suffering as a result. Made 
susceptible to disease — especially 
tuberculosis. Deprived of normal 
development. 


And all through carelessness or 
lack of knowledge on the mother’s 
part! Keep your child out of the 
danger class—keep him safe with 
Eagle Brand. Every mother, rich 
or poor, can afford this protective 
food. At all grocers and druggists. 











rect health habits. Only begin at 
once—delay may be dangerous. 


What to do and how to do it 


Your underweight child should have 
a daily ration of Eagle Brand served 
in one of the following ways: 

As a drink—diluted in the propor- 
tion of 2 tablespoonfuls to % 
cold water. 

As a spread on bread or crackers. 
(Have the child drink more water in 
this case.) 
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23 cup of 


stn Postiony 
Lactio \ 


Poured over cereal. 


Made into custards, egg nog and 
other simple dishes. 


Be sure to give this daily ration be- 
tween meals so that it does not inter- 
fere with the child’s appetite for his 
regular food. For Eagle Brand should 
be used in addition to a normal diet 
of plenty of vegetables, fresh fruits, 
eggs, only a little meat, and a mini- 
mum of sweets. And other health 
habits like plenty of sleep, plenty of 
fresh air, outdoor exercise, intes- 
tinal regularity, plenty of water to 
drink, frequent baths, etc., are of vital 
importance in your health program. 
They give Eagle Brand a better chance 
to do its work of body building. 


More information in the 
3 Little Books 


More detailed information on diet, 
health measures, how to serve Eagle 
Brand, etc., is contained in 3 Little 
Books which you can get from the 
Borden Company free of charge. 


They contain the latest height and 
weight charts too—with which you 
can follow your child’s condition 
carefully. 

You need these books. Check them 
and get your coupon in early. The 
Borden Company, 451 Borden Bldg., 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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332. Blocked All Wool Pole 630. Embroidered Satin-faced 
Canton Crepe. Black 
or Titian. 14 to 44. 


Coat.$h G 
or Tor MS de $6.95 





$9.95 
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2ac R deka Suit test Navy. 
‘oiret Sheen and Blonde Silk % “OF 
Canton Crepe. 14 to 44. $12.95 


Fifth Avenue’s Newest Styles— 


America’s 


HE chic Ensemble Suit —The Tier ef- 

fect — the Directoire silhouette — the 
Tunic. These and many more are all rep- 
resented in this new catalog by hundreds 
of clever models exactly like those sold in 
our Fifth Avenue store. Never before has 
a new style season brought with it so 
many varied and novel ideas; such exqui- 
site fabrics; such beautiful high colorings. 
And, as usual, Hamilton leads in this vast 
fashion parade and brings the very latest 
as well as the more conservative directly 
to you in your own home. You, too, 
can enjoy the advantages of shopping 
on Fifth Avenue and buying the newest 
styles first, no matter where you live. 


Read The Guarantee Bond 


Lowest Prices! 


| a iewec mene Quality is appreciated by 
nearly one million satisfied customers. 
No matter how low the price, the materials 
and workmanship must conform to the very 
highest standards; only tested and guaran- 
teed fabrics are used. For the past ten years 
well dressed women from coast tocoast have 
been saving money by shopping through 
the pages of Hamilton’s low priced catalogs. 
We are listing below a few price ranges: 


Coats from $5.00 to $50.00 
Dresses from .98 to 39.00 
Suits from 10.00 to 50.00 


An equally wide variety of prices 
in all departments of wearing apparel 
for every member of your household. 


At The Left Very Carefully! 


We can make such an unusual guarantee only because we are manu- 
facturers, selling direct to the wearer at practically wholesale prices. 


















SS} WE GUARANTEE 

HAMILTON PRICES |/k 

74, TO BE THE LOWEST |& 
z} IN AMERICA! 


If, before June Ist, you 
can buy the same 
i} merchandise for less 
we will immediately 
refund the difference 
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Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of our 10th 
Anniversary Catalog! 


The purpose of this advertise- 
ment is to urge you to send for 
your copy of this bargain book 
which marks our tenth anni- 
It is nearly twice 
as large as any previous 
Hamilton Catalog —hun- 
dreds of actual photographs. 


Postage Prepaid 
On All Orders 
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MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 





HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


A2, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The (vobweb 


(Continued from Page 147) 


“Do you? Have you?” 

“T don’t, and I have. Have you seen Mr. 
Steffin, Ollie?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Ollie curtly. 

““What did he say to you and what did 
you say to him?” 

“‘T won’t repeat what he said to me, and 
I told him I was no scandalmonger.”’ 

“Didn’t you tell him what you know?” 

“T told him I couldn’t go back on my 
uncle, nor be treacherous to my employer.” 

“IT suppose he reminded you that you 
could be subpeenaed.”’ 

“Yes, I know; but I can’t tell what I 
don’t remember, and I couldn’t hold latitude 
and longitude in my mind an hour. Have 
you ever seen the description of property 
that goes on a deed? Nobody could temem- 
ber it.” 

The girl looked at him shrewdly. “Now 
listen, Ollie; you might not recall the boun- 
daries of property you had typed on a deed, 
but you and I were trained by the same 
editor, and you know and I know we can 
remember paragraphs by eye. You know 
you can find what you want in any book 
you’ve ever read by your page memory of 
paragraphs; I’veseen youdoit. You can re- 
member perfectly whether on the front page 
of that deed, in the long space where the 
property is described, you had one paragraph 
or two. You can’t tell me that you have 
even forgotten the number of lines you typed 
on it. I know you only have to shut your 
eyes to see that page as it looked when you 
took it off your typewriter, and you only 
have to see the deed again to know whether 
it looks the same now as it did then.”’ 

“No jury would take that shut-eye stunt 
as proof; and who said I typed that deed?”’ 


i HE jury won’t have to take your testi- 

mony for more than it’s worth. You’re 
just corroborative. I’m not a jury. You 
don’t have to answer me innocently. I al- 
ready know you are as sure as the rest of 
us that there is something phony here. I’ve 
watched your face before, Ollie. Are you 
afraid of losing your job?” 

“No, I’m not afraid.” 

“Tt can’t be that you are unwilling to 
admit your uncle is a crook; you’ve always 
known that.” 

He made no answer. 

“And it can’t be that you don’t want to 
help Gentleman George, after all the pains 
he took teaching you how to think.” 

“No; I’d like to help him. But why 
doesn’t he get his brother to help him? He’s 
the big man in this gas company; he has 
money and influence.” 

Susie lifted her chin. ‘‘Would you get 
Sandy MacGrath to help you in anything? 
Especially if you were nearly down and out 
yourself?” 

The lad brought his troubled eyes, that 
had been roving about the street, sharply to 
her; and a little of the trouble went out of 
them. ‘Susie, wouldn’t you ask MacGrath 
to help you?” 

“Not if I were starving.” 

There in the dusk of the quiet street, 
Ollie’s arms went round the girl. He held 
her a second and then released her, and his 
young voice was a little husky. “Susie, I 
hoped I’d get enough saved up before I lost 
this job to buy you an engagement ring you 
could boast of, and maybe enough, if I were 
lucky, to buy a platinum and diamond wed- 
ding ring to match the engagement ring. 
And then I thought, among all the men this 
job brought me close to, I might pick up a 
better job so that we could get married. But 
nobody would employ a secretary who went 
back on his boss. Besides, it isn’t right.” 


th see girl put out her hand and took the 
lapel of his coat. She was Irish, and even 
such a gesture did not come easily. “My 
dear,”’ she said softly, “‘we don’t want to get 
married on Oliver Shelburn’s money; it’s 
too uncertain; unless he has to go to the 
penitentiary for four or five years and leaves 
you in charge.” 

“Susie! Listen, dear; Uncle Oliver may 
be a crook; but he’s brought me up since 
I was a pup. He got me my job on the 
paper where I first saw you. He’s pretty 
close; I can’t turn him down.” 


“You can’t do anything else, Ollie. You 
could get another reporter’s job.” 

“Would you live on it, Susie?” 

The girl looked down at the pavement. 
“T have, for a long time,” she said gently. 
““T know how to.” 


“Vou darlingi”? He bent and kissed her. 


XXIII 
EORGE MacGRATH threw away his 
cigar and went in to the library, of 
Lindan Crest, where Linda was puzzling 
over grocery lists. 

“You see, father,” said Linda, ‘some of 
these people who are coming to testify will 
be with us. Susie can’t come; she has to 
hold her job, she says, to buy her trousseau, 
unless we need her. But Nora, the cook, is 
coming, and Win will stay here. Doctor 
Lansell and Mrs. Lansell will be at the hotel; 
and who do you think came yesterday to 
visit the Randolfs?P Madame de Che 
vonnes.”’ She paused; then, “‘ Father, do we 
ask Uncle Sandy ‘to be our guest?” 

“T don’t think you need to ask him to be 
your guest. The gas company has made Miss 
Brinsley’s house into temporary offices, with 
living rooms upstairs. I am riding there this 
afternoon. I missed Sandy in New York.” 

That afternoon MacGrath rode slowly 
down the curved drive toward the village, 
deep in thought. He had carefully gone over 
with Steffin every point Steffin meant to 
bring out in the trial, and found there no 
proof that his brother was connected with it 
in any way. 

Yet some place he believed he would find 
Sandy in this thing, although so far, if he 
were in it, Shelburn was probably the only 
one who knew it. That Sandy would be 
Scotch enough to keep out of trouble, George 
well believed; but George was Scotch him- 
self and he could not believe that Sandy 
could keep out so far that another Scotch- 
man could not find him. 

“He won’t stand by Shelburn if Shelburn 
loses,’ mused George. ‘And yet ——” He 
rode the horse up a hill to an old orchard 
and through the orchard to a white shingled 
house with a broad veranda where ten years 
ago he had asked Valentine Brinsley for plum 
blossoms from her orchard. The front door 
bore the legend: ‘‘Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany.” 


EORGE opened the door and went in. 
The room that had been the Brinsley 
drawing-room was still so new in its office 
fittings that it smelled of paint. And Sandy 
MacGrath sat at the desk between the long 
windows, bending over a blue print as if he 
were also new enough in the office to be still a 
little unadjusted there. George did not sit 
down. He leaned up against the sill of one 
of the long windows and regarded his brother 
thoughtfully. 

Sandy folded the blue print. ‘You cer- 
tainly do look better, George, than the last 
time I saw you. What’s on your mind?” 

“Tf you’re staking for oil wells, Sandy, up 
on Little Cup Creek, you are on the Lindan 
side of the boundary.” 

“Tt’s all the same property now. What 
difference does it make?” 

“Well, it won’t be day after tomorrow. 
It will be pretty sharply divided.” 

Sandy took a cigar from his pocket and lit 
it deliberately. ‘‘What’s the use of that kind 
of talk? We're in a lawsuit, but we’re buy- 
ing thousands of acres for the gas company 
and leasing thousands more. I suppose we’re 
due to get into some kind of trouble before 
we finish. You can’t get property from a 
hundred different people with all kinds of 
defective titles without a lawsuit here and 
there. Have you some proposition to make?” 

“No; I came solely because, after all, you 
are my brother. One way or another this 
thing is going to get a good deal of publicity. 
Publicity, you recall, is my business, and I 
can be counted on to see its signs before they 
are in print. I am hoping you'll keep out of 
it and I came to warn you that the noon train 
brought several reporters—and good ones.” 

“T told you I was not in it. The best re- 
porters in the world can’t make any copy 
out of me,” Sandy answered. 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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y have an extra bedroom? 





é newest homes avé arranged a moré convenient way 














OU can’t help notic- 

ing it—the change 

that has come about 

in people’s ideas of 
home building. A few years 
ago all your friends seemed 
to think that the chief mark 
of afluence was the size of 
one’s house. Now, appar- 
ently, the smarter one is, the 
smaller one’s home. 

Today, for example, at 
Virginia’s luncheon. So 
many of the women were 
talking about their new 
homes. But, strange to say, 
there was no mention of ten- 

id twelve-room houses. 
Every house, it seemed, was 
planned on the most com- 
pact scale imaginable. 

Reason enough for it, of 
course. With the cost of 
building so great, and the 
servant problem so increas- 
ingly hopeless, it is no wonder 
that even the smartest homes 
are being built to provide 
the utmost possible comfort 
with the least possible care. 


V ERY cleverly they man- 
age—these wise young 
home owners—to eliminate 
all the extra space that eats 
so voraciously into building 
costs and furnishing budg- 
ets, and that adds a daily 
burden in the way of care- 
taking. Where do they make 
their biggest saving? In the 
bedroom space. 














Fascinating, indeed, are 
the effects that may be secured 
in your living room by the 
skillful use of color. In the 
room pictured, the walls have 
been painted a pale sage green. 
The floor covering is a Wilton 
carpet in a mauve tone; the 
hangings are peacock blue. 

The Kroehler Davenport 
Bed in the foreground is up- 
holstered in two-tone figured 
damask, combined with plain 
fabric. Kroehler chairs of the 
same design as the davenport 
may be chosen in either match- 
ing or contrasting upholstery. 

Effective color notes in the 
room are the English lacquer 
cabinet, the simple lustre pot- 
tery vase lamps with maize- 
colored silk shades and the 
dull brass of the candlesticks. 

This interior is taken from 
the “ Kroehler Book of Living 
Room Arrangements,” a new 
booklet prepared under the 
direction of an experienced 
interior decorator. A copy 
will be sent you on request. 


oN 


springs, made from specially 
drawn, high-carbon wire, 
and padded with clean, 
white, felted cotton. The 
folding bed frame is all-steel, 
fitted with sagless cable fab- 








_ It’s wonderfully interest- 
ing the way they arrange for 
ne less bedroom than you 





ONE OF THE INTERIORS SHOWN IN THE “KROEHLER BOOK OF LIVING ROOM ARRANGEMENTS” 


ric and helical springs. 


EALERS everywhere 








vould expect. They don’t 
eally do without that bed- 
com. They merely smuggle 
t into the house, in the guise of a Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


Everyone, it seems, has a Kroehler these days. Of course, 
vou don’t realize it, for the lovely Kroehler Davenport Beds 
that you see everywhere look just like any other fine davenport. 
hey have the same low, easy lines, the same luxuriously soft 
cushions, the same wide, loungy seat. And they are upholstered 
ust as are all the finest davenports, in the rich fabrics, the lovely 
soft colorings, that mark the most correct living-room pieces. 


7 OU see one in Doris’ tiny apartment, in Mary’s remodeled 
house, in Louise’s redecorated living room. There are hand- 
some, deep-cushioned chairs to match. You think Doris and 
Mary and.Louise lucky girls to have such charming, new pieces. 
\nd you never dream that hidden under the soft-cushioned 
seat of the davenport is the wide, roomy, wonderfully comfort- 
ible bed that solves their extra bedroom problem. 

How sensible it is—this universal vogue of the Kroehler! 
Think how much it is saving every month for thousands of 
people in crowded homes or small apartments—how much extra 
work every week in the care of an additional room. Think how 
neatly it would solve your own extra bedroom difficulty. 

Perhaps you need this additional sleeping space only for 
emergency use. Perhaps you need it every night. But whenever 
you require it, this convenient bed is ready for your use. 

It can be made in the morning and folded away beneath the 
davenport seat. When bedtime comes, a single, easy motion, 
reveals this comfortable sleeping space with covers all in place. 

















The Invisible Bedroom 


REAL full-size bed it is. The mattress is thick and soft. 
The springs are strong but yielding. 


For style, you can choose an interesting period design or a 
soft-cushioned, overstuffed pattern. For upholstery, there are 
all the good-looking, long-wearing fabrics that fashion approves 
—silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, or Baker Cut 
Pattern Velour, leather or Chase Leatherwove. 

Upon the sound construction and hidden quality built into 
your davenport depend its long life and satisfying service. In 
the Kroehler Davenport Bed you will find a frame of kiln-dried 
hardwood; seat springs of heavy, high-carbon wire, flexibly in- 
terlocked; spring edges doubly stuffed and stitched. The back 
is of the soft pillow-spring type; the filling is of germ-cured flax 
fiber, best moss and cotton; the upholstery is moth-proofed. 
The seat cushions are filled with closely assembled, fine wire coil 





sell Kroehler Daven- 

port Beds and Suites for cash 

or on easy payments. The 

prices are very moderate. Only the fact that they are made by 
the largest manufacturer of upholstered furniture in the country, 
with purchasing power that permits them tosecure raw materials 
at the lowest possible figure, and manufacturing facilities that 
allow them to keep production costs at the lowest possible point, 
enables you to have this beautiful furniture at a price so low. 


Be sure the Kroehler name plate is on the back of the daven- 
port bed suite you buy. If you do not know where to find 
Kroehler Davenport Beds and matching chairs, write us. We 
will send you the name of the nearest dealer and the “ Kroehler 
Book of Living Room Arrangements,” a really fascinating book 
of interiors, showing the clever, new ideas in living-room arrange- 
ment. You will find in it endless useable suggestions for the ar- 
rangement, furnishing and color scheme of your own living room. 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill., Bradley, Ill., Naperville, IIl., 
Binghamton, N. Y., Dallas, Texas, Los Angeles, Calif., San 
Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ont. 


KROEHLER 
“Davenport Bed 
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REAL SILK 


Women, who live ina constantatmosphere of unrestricted 
luxury and refinement, know that even the most beauti- 
ful ankles are enhanced by beautifully fitting Real Silk 
Hosiery. (Then, too, they like the languorous, effort- 
less and convenient way in which Real Silk Hosiery is 
obtained. @ Direct to her ladyship comes the trusted 
representative of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, with the 
choicest colors of the hour in rainbow profusion—colors 
still warm with the touch of Paris and, in the restful 
calm of her own home, bids her MATCH HER WHIMS. 


our mills, your silk hosiery costs /ess. Ss } | 
a HOSIERY MILLS 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of fi 
Indianapolis Indvana 


Every pair ts guaranteed. 
“aaa 
THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY * CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 











; Correct color com- i i 1 q ? 
Without Cost to You Sater 5 ie nll This noten deine to oe Miss Harford \ a Niles 
dresses, hatsand shoes for eitherstreet,sport, New Color Harmony Chart FREE.... 
afternoon or evening costume are insured by REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
= the use of the Real Silk Color Harmony Dept. C-1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
This Gold Button identifies the Chart. With the assistance of our New York Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real 
authorized Real Silk Represen- and Paris Style Bureaus, I personally de- Silk Color Harmony Chart. 
; P signed this chart for your convenience, and 

tative when he calls at your home will gladly send it to Name.. 

you without cost. 
© 1925 Just fill out ‘the inc MatZerine Margen Seed. 
; coupon and City - State. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 


‘“‘T wouldn’t be too sure, Sandy. Shelburn 
will stay president of this company only 
until the next directors’ meeting, and it looks 
as if you would go out with him. There’s 
news in that, news about you as well as 
about him. There’s every chance of Shel- 
burn’s going to the penitentiary for forgery. 
It is forgery to alter a deed above the signa- 
ture. I do you the credit to believe you did 
not countenance anything as dangerous as 
forgery, though I don’t actually know where 
you come in on that. Per- 
haps you have escaped 
the law by not commit- 
ting the forgery yourself. 
But if it can be proven 
that you intend to share 
in the results—well, this 
is what I came to say, 
Sandy—even if the law 
cannot touch that, and I 
do not know whether it can 
or not, publicity can touch 
it, and you will find it an 
ugly thing. All this quite 
aside from your moral re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Do you, by any chance, want me to go 
in with you and Linda, if it turns out—the 
way you hope?” 

George’s face softened a little, but he an- 
swered evenly: “I do not, Sandy. I didn’t 
come here with that in mind. I came only 
for the reason I have given you, and having 
given it, Iam going. I went into one thing 
with you, and it left me penniless’”—he 
looked out the window at the plum orchard— 
‘“‘at a time when I needed money most and 
most wanted not to have to go to an office 
every day. And you are still owing me fifteen 
thousand dollars from father’s estate.” 

““You have said that to me before. It is 
untrue that I owe you money from the es- 
tate. Those bonds were to be given to you 
only if you came back to the United States 
to go to school. You didn’t. You went 
through Heidelberg, and stayed in Paris.” 


a OU took good care that I did not know 

the conditions. Had I known I would 
have come back. I would have come without 
the bonds, had I known father had the least 
wish to. have me come. You took care that 
I did not know that either, Sandy.” 

A flush rose in Sandy’s face. ‘“‘ You’d 
think I fostered your estrangement with 
father.” 

“Or nursed a little baby argument until it 
grew into a big thing that could be honored 
by the high-sounding name of estrangement.” 

“There you go, relying on your invalid- 
ism.” 

George rose. “Well, you’ve counted on 
my being an invalid for a long time, Sandy. 
It has served you pretty well so far—this 
invalidism. It has permitted you to live in 
the old house, in the old luxury, in the old 
pleasant ways. I don’t know what your 
plans are. You may be planning to work 
with Shelburn, if he gets clear of this; or 
equally you may be trimming your ship, and 
planning to take Shelburn’s place as presi- 
dent of the gas company, if he loses. But in 
either case, there’s one man you do not ap- 
pear to have counted on, and that’s Steffin.”’ 

“Steffin!’”? Sandy humped a shoulder. 
“ Another convalescent-home maker!” 


“ AND also,” said George thoughtfully, “an 
executor of the Lindan estate, knowing 

its possibilities in both oil and gas, and on the 

board of directors of the gas company.” 

“In none of these capacities will he inter- 
fere with any plan I have.” 

“And last,” said George, as if he had not 
heard him, “ Steffin is engaged to be married 
to Linda.” 

“Ah,” said Sandy MacGrath, and his eye 
fell to the blue print on the desk and stayed 
there. 

There was a long silence. Slowly Sandy’s 
red-brown Scotch brows came _ together; 
slowly the frown deepened between them. 
His fingers ran up and down the fountain pen 
he had lifted from the desk. The foot he.had 
flung over one knee made a restless move- 
ment. 

George MacGrath put his hand on the 


| of the door. 





Sandy swung his foot back to the floor and 
lifted his hand. “George,” he said, “if I 
were to return you that fifteen thousand, 
would you feel more confidence in me?” 

George leaned against the door. ‘What 
makes you wish to return it just now?” 

‘Oh, I’ve really long wanted to give it to 
you, but I never could bring myself to it. 
And I haven’t had the money before. I’ve 
known ever since I went to Springfield when 
you were so ill that you felt deeper about this 
than I imagined. I sup- 
pose that was the reason 
you didn’t want Linda to 
come to me.” 

“Tt was one reason.” 

“Tt has been on my 
mind ever since.” Sandy 
slanted his eyes at his 
brother with the look of a 
red fox. ‘It’s true, when 
you first asked me for it, 
I didn’t agree with you 
that this money was yours. 
I was following out accu- 
rate instructions; and be- 
sides I couldn’t have given 
it to you then; it was tied up. But I can 
give it to you now; and I would rather give 
it to you, no matter what I think about it, 
than have you feel the way you do.” 

There was another silence. 


lt a little Sandy broke it again: 
“Even if Shelburn loses this case, George, 
and Linda gets this estate, it is hers, not 
yours; and you say she is going to marry 
Steffin. This fifteen thousand dollars would 
be yours. You don’t care to be dependent on 
your daughter.” 

A faint flush crept up George MacGrath’s 
thin cheeks. “‘ You are thoughtful about me! 
This is a thing you wish to do solely to set 
yourself straight?” 

“Oh, I know your infernal pride. I am 
offering you no gift. Let us say, if that’s 
what you want to hear, that I am paying an 
old debt.” 

“Very well, then; I accept it. Fifteen 
thousand dollars, and the interest at five per 
cent on fifteen thousand dollars for fourteen 
years.” 

Sandy’s chair scraped on the floor. “By 
gad!” he said and fell silent. 

The fringe of color mounted a little higher 
in George MacGrath’s cheeks, and the old 
whimsical look came into his eyes. “TI let 
you off compound interest, Sandy. Ten 
thousand five hundred dollars interest 
added to the fifteen thousand. At that I 
dare say you won’t be a loser; you’ve been 
getting more than five per cent on it yourself.” 

Sandy gave him a haggard look. “ Very 
well,” he said. ‘‘ You shall have the check— 
certified—tomorrow. I will give it to you 
before the trial.” 

“Are you likely to change your mind be- 
fore the trial?” 


ANDY rose. ‘“Isuppose you were about to 
say that if I were, you would not care to 
tell Steffin that your confidence in me was 
restored. Now I will tell you what Pll do. 
I am one of the directors of the Lindanburg 
bank. We have been depositing in it since 
the gas company had its first offices located 
in the village and since we had to do so much 
business with these people about here. I 
have a safe-deposit box in the bank with 
twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of bonds 
in it that I have kept there for a special pur- 
pose. But I shall not need them now; they 
will have to go to paying you. If you'll take 
them for this debt I will go in with you now 
and give them to you, and you can transfer 
them to your own safety box or take them 
with you or do what you like. Is it a go?” 
A faint smile touched George MacGrath’s 
face. ‘I will take them,” he said. ‘You'll 
feel better about your conscience money if 
you make two or three thousand on it.” 

In the bank, the transaction complete, 
Sandy MacGrath looked out of the door and 
across the street at two young men standing 
in front of the hotel watching the door of the 
bank. He knew who the young men were 
and what newspapers they represented. 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Sitx-Room House No. 6 3,5 Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Ass’n 


This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans’ 


Is this question also 
in Your Mind? 


ANY home-builders write us and say,““I should like to build 

a Face Brick house, but fear the cost is beyond my reach.” 

To such we say, “Get the facts and you will find you can afford a 

Face Brick house. It is, in fact, the best home-building investment 
you can make.” 

The Face Brick house is higher in first cost than houses of less 
beautiful and less durable materials. A superior article always costs 
more than an inferior one. But the many savings in the Face Brick 
house—in depreciation, in repairs and upkeep, in insurance and fuel 
costs—after a few years more than wipe out the slightly higher 
initial cost. Just get a copy of “The Story of Brick” and see for 
yourself. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, in all 104, each reversible with 
different exterior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical construction. 
The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications, and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


aw: 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses selected iy 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide compe- 3 
tition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working drawings, specifica- \ 
tions, and quantity estimates at nominal prices. : 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with i 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent N 
for 25 cents. : 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or restucco. Better r 
give it a permanent overcoat of beautiful Face Brick. It will last. 
Send for free booklet,“A New House for the Old.” It will tell t 
you all about it. - 

Address American Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples Life a 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. : 
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Fo prove the true economy of Mirro, 
date it and see how long it lasts 





Beauty in the things one works with is 
no mean assistant. 


Beautiful Mirro Aluminum utensils— 
light, strong, easy to clean—will make 
your work pleasanter and easier. And 
they will come to stay for years, like the 
faithful servants that they are. 


Here, for one, is a Mirro griddle which 
only asks the chance to become the pride 
of your kitchen. It will bake every cake 
golden-brown and fluffy-tender, for one 
low burner will keep hot all over the 
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Mirro mirrors Beauty 
Mirro is Beauty 


wonderful heat-conducting, heat-retain- 
ing metal of which it is made. 


This griddle’s splendid cooking qualities 
are matched in Mirro Aluminum utensils 
for every other purpose—for baking, 
roasting, preserving, frying, stewing. 


Yes, if you really desire the utmost in 
utility, beauty, and true economy, Mirro 
will give it to you. 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


February, 1925 














CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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(Continued from Page 147) 


“George,” he said, “there’s nothing about 
this newspaper game you don’t know. Can 
I count on you to keep me out of the papers 
in this?” 

George looked across the street at the two 
young men. “Sandy,” he said, “I’ve been 
handling your publicity for you ever since 
this suit was filed; and, as you say, there is a 
«ood deal in this business that I am familiar 
with. Those two young men across the street 
are not very bribable—not in any way that 
you or I could manage; but, on the other 
hand, you’re not their brother. For your 
own sake, Sandy, honestly and earnestly, for 
your own sake, quite aside from its benefit to 
me, I am so glad you have paid this debt. 
As for your present danger, though it has 
nothing at all to do with your payment of 
the debt, I am glad that I am here to be of 
this service to you. I think you can safely 
trust it to me. Without your knowing it, I 
have been guarding you for some days. 
Now that you do know it, I shall not lessen 
my efforts.” 7A 

‘ YX II 

ERY slowly, because for all the rest of 

his life he must never again hurry, 
George MacGrath mounted the Hill of Sleep 
to the little sunny corner where he had stood 
ten years ago, while life in its dearness 
slipped from his numbed heart, leaving him to 
a bare succession of weary days and to nights 
of aching hunger. The day had been an ex- 
hausting one to him, for the trial of the case 
of the executors of the estate of Edward 
Lindan against John Oliver Shelburn had 
been held that day, and George MacGrath 
had found it necessary to testify. But the 
outcome of the trial had been highly satis 
factory—a decision in favor of the executors, 
declaring the deed filed by Shelburn “void 
and without effect’”’ and directing that a re 
conveyance of the Lindan estate to the 
executors be made and placed on the county 
records. So it was with a mind at ease that 
George MacGrath slowly mounted the hill. 

The sunshine flooded the little corner as it 
had flooded it so many years ago, and George 
MacGrath stooped and laid on the grass a 
bunch of roses he had gathered from a place 
where Linda Paget and he had danced in 
those days when loneliness had seemed to 
them to be forever stricken from the world. 
He looked at the gay sunlight on the roses. 
What if it all ended here in a sunny forgotten 
corner, with a bunch of roses brought after 
all these years! 


OW he had fought in those first years! 

And it had been she who had been struck 
down just as he was winning—making his 
victory barren indeed, making all victory 
barren; narrowing what was left to the 
horizon of a little town where a little girl 
might grow unhurt, though there was no 
guarding woman to watch over her girlish 
ways. And now even this last service to her 
was over. The little girl had come from the 
years of careful training out into a larger 
world and found herself fit to meet its prob- 
lems. Growth was before 
her; service held out rich 


— 


the fortress where the Sentinel stood. There 
was a little passage of descending rock to a 
tiny plateau bounded by a rock ledge, and 
on this the Sentinel stood, its huge roots 
carpeted with years of brown needles that 
had given it soil to grow and made of the 
roots velvet chairs for young guests. Here 
he had asked her to marry him. Here he had 
kissed her when she would not answer. 
Suddenly a laugh tinkled behind the jut- 
ting stone of the hill whose top he meant 
to reach in a little time, and he looked up 
with his heart suddenly beating uncertainly. 


LADY in white and scarlet riding clothes 

moved toward him, a lady as rosy and 
golden as the June sunlight, picking her way 
in the oozing ground with due regard for bright 
leather riding boots, and leading her horse by 
its white bridle with no self-consciousness of 
the picturesque entrance she made on the 
green and golden stage. For the lady had 
sung Brunhilda and knew how to hold a 
bridle and face an audience with poise; and 
she had ridden much and knew how to re- 
lease the bridle so that the horse would 
stand. And if she now peeled off her gauntlet 
witha gesture faintly suggestive of the pause 
the prima donna makes for the applause of 
her first entrance, the gesture had trained 
grace and was pleasant to see. 

For one second George MacGrath stood 
still, letting his heartbeat slow down, then 
he put his notebook in his pocket and pro- 
duced the lady’s long unused name as if it 
were a familiar sound. “ Julie!” 

“George! To think of passing you on the 
road! I did not know you, you were so young 
and slim and erect. My dear George, how 
young youare! Itisincredible! You haven't 
changed one single bit! Will you dine with 
me in New York, next week—yes, and go to 
the opera? It will be the destruction of all 
the hundred years, if we two go to the opera 
together again. Will you? On Wednesday 
they sing Romeo and Julict—our own opera. 
Shall it be Wednesday?” 


He REMEMBERED; never the uncer- 
tainty for Julie. Julie,the one woman who 
was punctual, who knew just what each day 
promised and what each hour should bring, 
and where to look in other friends for what 
the one friend could not give. He sighed. 
Suddenly he felt quite tired before this vital- 
ity that could say On Tuesday I will dine; 
on Wednesday I will go to the opera. He 
who on Tuesday might be too tired to dine, 
or who on Wednesday might be coughing. 

“Come early, George, and we’ll get there 
for the overture. Do you remember that 
first time we heard the waltz song of Romeo 
and Juliet?” 

“You could always remember the month 
and the day, Julie.” 

She took it as praise, and she smiled gra- 
ciously. “It is not all I remember.” 

After she had gone, he leaned his head 
back on the rock and shut his eyes a mo- 
ment. Then he sat down and rested. Curi- 
ous, that this vision of his 
young years should hurt 





opportunity to her; love 
had come to her. There 
was little more he could 
do for her now. He smiled 
a little grimly as he 
thought of his latest serv- 
ice that had brought her 
the bonds that would 
give her enough for her 
simple personal expenses 
without taking any of 
Ned Lindan’s money 
from his cherished proj- 
ect. And if she did not 
want that after she mar- 
ried, it would be enough 
for him. 








so as it unrolled before 
him—a physical pain at 
his heart. Or was it that? 
Who could be sure that 
pain was physical? He 
was feeling a_ strange 
emptiness; the empty 
feeling when a big work 
is done, and a man sits 
quietly, his concentra- 
tion, his will, his thought 
given up for the hour of 
rest. What comes next? 
Was his work done, and 
had the doing of it, the 
patience it had taken, 
the days when he could 





The road from the Hill 
of Sleep took him into 
the main road. High up on the hill, be- 
yond the little oil-coated pools, stood a great 
pine—the Sentinel—and there Linda Paget 
and he had ridden one June afternoon as 
sunny as this, leaving their horses down 
by the creek and climbing the limestone 
crags to the top, where the rocks took curi- 
ous shapes they had called soldiers guarding 


eS 


only look ahead at his 
goal and hope, lest the 
dreariness of the days hold him back, the 
mistakes he had had to make to learn how 
not to make them, the failures he had had 
to wring success from—had all these things 
made lesser living impossible, an emptiness 
that meant pain, not pleasure? 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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Uniform Grade Only 


. Newest shades, always. 


Bird’s 
Always earliest with the latest colors, Humming Bird 
Hose literally keep your feet a step ahead of the times. 


. Pure thread silk body. 
. Free from heavy and light 


places. 


. No “‘loading’’ to give arti- 


ficial weight. 


Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. | 


Reinforced heels and toes. 


. Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 


Garter-run stop. 


. Extra length. 

. Snug-fittingankles and feet. 
. Knit, not stretched to size. 
. Fit is permanent. 

. All colors fadeless. 

. Knit in three styles to fit 


all figures. 
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Modeled So 
Slenderly 


Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose hug smartly the ankles 
of even the merest slip of a girl. 


From Humming Bird’s gracefully curving calf to its slen- 
der ankle, there are no less than fifty-three changes in 
the size of the stitch. The all-silk sole, the neatly rounded 
heel and toe, are knit—not stretched—to the required 


Repeated washings do not impair Humming 


‘“‘clean-cut’’ fit. 


SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 


Free copy on request. 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


WEARS LONGER- 


© 1924 by D. H. M. 





Dainty, durable Humming Bird Hose are sold only in 
reliable stores. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF 
¥ advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


umming @ird 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 
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A knot at the nape of the 
; neck is very smart for both 
] long and “growing-in”’ hair. 


The more fashionable women have 






definitely turned to longer hair. 


nd lorraineHar Nets 


are absolutely essential to 
smart hairdressing 


For every type of fashionable hairdressing there is 
the necessary Lorraine Net—cleverly shaped and 
specially sized. Women with long hair or ‘‘ growing- 
in’’ ends prefer Lorraine Double and Single Mesh 
Nets—while those whose hair is still bobbed find 
smartness within the sdft meshes of Lorraine 


Bobbed Hair Nets. 








PRODUCTS 


BLONDE eae 

Purest of cocoanut oil Fd clean- eine 
liness and the finest olive oil for 

hair health are combined in this 


widely recommended | 
LORRAINE SHAMPOO 


1c in Canada 
A O g and the Far West 
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The (obweb 


(Continued from Page 149) 


He rose with a sigh and looked up at the 
top of the hill. There used to be a way up 
through the niche on the ledge. The Sentinel 
stood behind the first ledge. He mounted 
the first steeper ascent and stopped to get 
his shortened breath, turning to look back 
over the valley. Presently he pulled himself 
up a slippery patch of sand and ground rock 
by holding to a tiny silver-trunked birch, 
and stood leaning 
against it. The pain at 
his heart had lessened, 
but the flow of his blood 
was swinging into a 
curious rhythm. 

Through the gap in 
the ridge he moved— 
slowly. So long ago he 
had helped her through 
this gap, and she too 
had been breathless and 
flushed with wild-rose 
color. 

He paused before the 
Sentinel and whispered 
her name. At the end of the climb, what 
then? Only a whispered name? 

Wide arms of old roots carpeted in brown 
velvet opened for him. He sat down quietly. 

“T’ve come to tell you, dear,” he mur- 
mured, “about all this wealth we are going to 
wring from these places touched by your step, 
to tell you that, though it came too late to 
make you well, it shall not be too late for 
these other mothers who need to be made well 
that they may stay longer with their children. 
I have come to tell you, dear, that because it 
was too late for you, it shall be in time for 
them.” 

He leaned his head back on the moss pil- 
lowed roots and looked up at the swinging 
pennants, listening. 


Linda looked troubled. ‘ How long will it 
be before dinner, Mandy?” 

“Not so long, Miss Linda.”’ 

“T think Tl go up the hill to look for 
father.” 


“HE DONE lef’ that hill thar. Miss 
Val’ntine she come back, and I ask 
her. She say he went down the road.” 

“Well, I'll ask Mr. Steffin to drive me 
down the road, and we’ll bring him back in 
the car.” 

“Yas’m. He in the libr’y going over 
papers with the doctor.” 

Linda went inside, to where Steffin and 
Lansell sat over documents and papers. 

“‘ Are you nearly through with your papers? 
Father has gone walking down the road, and 
I think after the long day in court, he’ll be 
tireder than he counts on. He is not used to 
the uncertainties of his strength yet. Would 
you drive me down the road and bring him 
back?” 

Lansell regarded Steffin with the friendli- 
ness a tired world bestows upon a lover. “He 
has every appearance of being willing to 
drive you anywhere any time. Sits well on 
you, Win.” 

But after they had gone the affection 
faded out of Lansell’s face. He folded the 
papers carefully and filed them in the old 
mahogany desk; then he went out on the 
gallery and smoked moodily. Far down the 
road the two in the little open car leaned 
together. He turned his head away from 
them, trying to get out of his mind the swift 
words with which Bertha had explained 
on the witness stand how she happened to 
be in Sandy MacGrath’s house at six o’clock 
on the day Ned Lindan died. 


Bs HEN I left my dressmaker’s that 

afternoon on Fifty-third Street, a 
block from Mr. MacGrath’s house,”’ she had 
testified smoothly, “I found I had consumed 
far more time than I had expected to and that 
I was too late to catch the six o’clock train that 
would bring me home on Long Island where I 
live in time for dinner. The only way it 
would be possible for me to get home to din- 
ner would be to find somebody who was 
going that way in an automobile. Mr. Mac- 
Grath was one of the house party staying at 
Mr. Shelburn’s house, next to mine. His 
niece, who lives with him, was also staying 
at Mr. Shelburn’s, but Mr. MacGrath came 





in to town from time to time to transact his 
affairs, and I thought if he happened to have 
done so that afternoon and if he were going 
out again to join his niece in time for dinner, 
I might get a lift in his car. So I walked to his 
house.” 

After a time the little open car, hired in 
the village, came rattling up the hill, and 
Linda and Steffin got out. “‘We couldn’t find 
father,’”’ said Linda. 
‘“Hashecome, Mandy?” 

“No’m. And dinner 
is ready.” 

Valentine came 
toward the door and 
paused, then moved to 
the open window. 
‘Somebody is calling,” 
she said softly. 

Silence fell on the 
group. 

“Where, Valentine?” 
said Linda softly. 

“Out beyond 
hill.” 

“But you couldn’t hear that far,’ Mrs. 
Gazann objected. 

“Oh, yes, if they called this way I could. 
Will you excuse me? I must go.”’ She stepped 
through the long window and ran rapidly 
down the gallery steps. 

Linda hurried after her. 

“Oh, wait for your dinner,” moaned Mrs. 
Gazann; ‘she’s that way so much now.” 

“‘Linda’s worried about her father, Mrs. 
Gazann. We'd better go with her, Steffin 
and I.” 

But Steffin had already joined Linda. 


the 


ALENTINE in her black dress was mov- 

ing with incredible swiftness. Little 
crooning words escaped her. Only once did 
she hesitate—at the road that climbed the 
Hill of Sleep,and it was there the others caught 
up with her. But she left the road and took 
the ridge along the lower hill that ascended 
above the creek behind the bluffs that over- 
looked the valley. 

“Hurry,” said Valentine. 
calling you.” 

Straight along the narrow ridge the dark 
figure sped, until the ridge began to rise into 
ledges of rock that made the edge of the 
bluff into odd human shapes in the purple 
dusk. 

“Where is she going ?”’ whispered Linda. 

“Let her go,”’ said Lansell sharply. “She 
can hear. These things happen.” 

Around a jutting curve slipped Valentine 
and came to a stop on the edge of the bluff. 
About her were a few tall pines. Far below 
came the tinkle of the stream. She stood 
perfectly still, listening. Then very softly she 
moved down a tiny rocky declivity covered 
with pine needles as a stair with carpet, and 
she paused, bending toward a tall pine whose 
roots carpeted with the same brown needles 
made velvet chairs to rest those who had 
climbed so far, and whose branches were 
flags flung forth from the tower of rock to 
storm and sunshine. 

Valentine put out her hand and touched 
the two men, holding them back. 


“Somebody is 


ie ONE of the low velvet chairs sat a quiet 
figure, tired head resting on a mossy root, 
one arm flung along the back of the chair as 
if it held one loved there, for the hand was 
curved to a clasp and the head was turned 
that way, and in the purple shadow there 
was shining peace in the quiet face, the peace 
of one who has waited long and hungered un- 
ceasingly and for whom the long wait is over 
at last and the hunger forever gone. 

Linda MacGrath bent over him with a 
low sobbed word of love, searching his face. 
Youth was on his brow; youth serene in its 
finished work. But something more was 
there, some dim promise of power to come, 
the touch of what shall be because of what 
has been; the power that enfolds the fighter 
who has won. Life, for which the life he had 
lived had trained him, was spreading out 
before him. 

George MacGrath had opened that Gate 
of Love that swings out only at death’s call, 
— the sleep He gives to his beloved is 
ove. 


THE END 
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measuring); 34 cup sour or buttermilk; X% cup hot water; % cup ground choc- 


olate 


milk into which soda has been stirred. Add water, chocolate, 1 cup flour, and 
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Chocolate Layer Cake 


2 cups brown sugar; 1% cup butter; 2 egg yolks; 2 cups flour (sift before 


at ceeepooth soda; 1 teaspoon baking powder; 2 egg whites. 
Cream together butter and sugar, add egg yolks, 1 cup flour. Then add 


ing powder. Lastly fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in moderate oven | : 
25°) 25 minutes if in layers, 40 minutes if in loaf. ; 







yy 


WI; % cup butter; 1 cup powdered 
Filling sugar; 1 cup chopped Walnut ker- 
nels; 2 tablespoons cold strong coffee. 


Cream together butter and sugar. Add 
coffee and Walnut kernels. 


Ici 2 cups powdered sugar; 1 square 
cing ?. 

bitter chocolate; enough evaporated 
milk to make consistency that will spread 
easily. Pour milk on sugar; melt chocolate 
and add to sugar and milk. 






Your Way 
To Get Good Walnuts Every Time You Buy 


When friends or guests say, “These delicious Walnuts— the good nuts that are left are sent out as Diamond Walnuts. 
where and how do you get them?” tell them your way— “Diamond” is not merely our trade-mark but our grade mark. 
“I simply ask for, and see that I get, Diamond Walnuts. My It denotes our better grade. 

Dealer has sham. of 80 apg has i, in a sack labeled So the nuts we choose as “Diamond” are regularly the finest. 
“Diamond Brand.’ ere’s no difficulty. Your Dealer wants to . . 

dlnios san: anmiede amede ‘Ghoneal See” They are flavory, crisp, plump, and tender—the shells thin, 

easily cracked, so the kernels aren't crushed. 
Tell them also what you know about these unusual Wal- And because of our exclusive machine which sucks out all 


nuts—that they come from California and are grown by nuts with withered kernels, there are more kernels in every 
Walnut specialists. There are 4186 of us in California who pound of Diamond Walnuts. So, in addition to quality, here 
raise practically nothing else. is economy that will appeal to every woman. 

Here we have the world’s finest Walnut climate and soil. Since we choose them so carefully, why go to the trouble 
The trees flourish here as they do nowhere else. So our of selecting Walnuts yourself? And why order merely ‘‘wal- 
Crops are the world’s prize Walnut Crops. Here 50,000,000 _— nuts” when simply saying, ““Diamond Walnuts” brings so much? 
pounds of Walnuts are grown for those who want the best. As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually about the same 

But we don’t send them all to you under our Diamond trade- —as for other walnuts, surely it is worth while insisting that 
mark. We grade them by our own patented suction machine the Grocer take yours from the famous Diamond bag illustrated 
and three times by hand to select only the very choicest. We below. Do it once and you'll always do it for you'll quickly 
discard 5,000,000 pounds from an average season's picking. Only see how you're repaid. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT Growers ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B-11, Los Angeles, California 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of 4186 Growers 
Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 


OST DIAMOND WALNUTS—about 50,000,000 pounds a OvR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever designed. Includes 
year—are sold in. shells. But you can also buy these same strong, flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 50 blank sheets for 
delicious Walnuts shelled—just the kernels alone. Halves for top- your favorite receipts. Size 6x8 inches. Lies flat, stays open. Would cost $2.00 
ping mixed with places, for filler and salads in large and small tins. in any retail store, but you send actual cost to us—only $1.00o—to get one 


prepaid to your door. Includes many of our choicest Walnut receipts but 
no poate e. in or on the ae Just enclose a money order, check, or 


ajornie’ WALNUTS 


Good Walnuts 


Both “Vacuum Packed** so they come to you with the incompar- 
able DIAMOND flavor and freshness intact. 
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Sweet Jhelma Jhrift with fingers swift 
cA patchwork quilt is making: 
She saves to buy fine silverplate. 


While mother does the baking. 


There’s a Thelma Thrift 


In Every Home 


Around the house are many things you bought by saving 


a little here and there from the weekly budget—the rug, 


the picture, the piece of furniture. 


That's how to start your set of this beautiful, long-wear- 
ing Wm. Rogers & Son silverplate. Be a Thelma 
sWitetae Say to yourself — “I’m going to make Every Meal 
at my table more enjoyable. We're going to eat our food 


like the best in the land.” 


You can start by buying lovely spoons for as low as $1.65 
the half dozen. You will soon have a whole set of every- 
thing. 

Begin today. Go to any reliable dealer. He'll show you 


the exquisite Mayfair or La France patterns. You'll just 


love them. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Also 


Vm. Rog 


made in Cana 
ers Mfg 


yf} s 
Niagara Falls, Or 
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fo. Co,Limiled 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 5) 


He’s in the post office now—just rode in. 
! reckon he’s the one to help Miss Watson.” 
“Fetch him in pronto,” replied Mrs. Lynn 
with alacrity, and as her husband went out 
she continued: “It’s Mr. Jenks, the man 
-chool-teacher. First man teacher ever here.” 
Mr. Lynn returned with a slight, stoop- 
houldered man, whose thin, serious face 
showed both suffering and benevolence. He 
was introduced to Lucy, who again, some- 
what more elaborately, ex- 
plained the reason for her 
presence in Cedar Ridge. 
He made her a very gal- 
lant bow, and seated him- 
self at the table to bend 
keen kind blue eyes upon 
her. “You are a coura- 
geous young woman,” he 
said, ‘and if you are sin- 
cere, these people will take 
you into their homes. Your 
problem will be a different 
one from mine. I'll not 
dwell onit,lest [discourage »* 
you. What’s more to the 
point, I can say as their teacher I’ve learned 
a good deal about their lives. At first this 
seemed a tragedy to me, but I am learning 
that a good many of our necessities are not 
really necessary after all. These children and 
young people are really happy. They have 
few wants, because they don’t know what 
more civilized people have in their lives. It 
is not through sophistication that you will 
benefit them. To brighten their surround- 
ings, change the primitive squalor, teach the 
children useful things, therein lies your op- 
portunity.” 
‘Can you advise me how to start, whom 
to approach first?” asked Lucy. 


be JME with me,” replied Mr. Jenks ear- 
nestly. “I’m driving back today. I 
live at Johnson’s, five miles down from the 
Rim Cabin, which, by the way, is the name 
of my school. I'll take you up to see Lee 
Denmeade. He lives some miles farther on, 
up in the woods under the Rim Rock. He’s 
probably the most influential man among 
these backwoodsmen. I rather incline to the 
opinion that he will like your proposition.” 

“Tt’s very good of you. Thank you,” re- 
plied Lucy gratefully. “I am ready now to 
go with you.” 

“Tl call for you in an hour,” said Mr. 
Jenks, rising. 

After he had gone out, Lucy turned to 
Mrs. Lynn to ask, “I wonder—when he 
hinted about my problem and said he didn’t 
want to discourage me—did he mean this— 
this marrying propensity you spoke of?” 

“T reckon you hit it plumb,” replied Mrs. 
Lynn gravely, yet with a smile. “It’s the 
only problem you have. You will be a 
hlessin’ to them overworked mothers an’ a 
godsend to the children.” 

“Then I can stand anything,” rejoined 
Lucy happily, and she ran upstairs to repack 
‘the grip she had opened. 

While her hands were busy her mind was 
preoccupied, now humorously and then 
thoughtfully and again dreamily. 

“T wish,” she soliloquized, “everybody 

ouldn’t make me think of marriage. It'll 
lic a long time until I want to, if ever.” 


*T WAS considerably longer than an hour 
£ before Lucy found herself seated in an old 

uckboard beside Mr. Jenks, rattling along a 
dusty road. behind the heels of two big, 
shaggy horses. But the brisk trot soon ended 
ut the base of the steep ridge, up which the 
road zigzagged through a low-branched, thick- 
ioliaged forest remarkable for its fragrance. 

So interesting was the talk of the school- 
tcacher that Lucy scarcely noted the tedious 
miles up the long ascent of the ridge, and was 
only reminded of distance when he informed 
her that they were almost on top and would 
soon have a magnificent view. Despite his 
statement, however, Lucy was wholly un- 
prepared for what suddenly burst upon her 
gaze from the summit. 

“Oh, how glorious!” she cried. 

[t seemed she gazed down on an endless 
green slope of massed tree tops, across a 
rolling basin black with forest, to a colossal 
wall of red rock, level and black-fringed on 


top, but wildly broken along its face into 
gigantic cliffs, escarpments, points and ledges, 
far as eye could see to east or west. How 
different from any other country Lucy had 
ever viewed! A strong, sweet breath of pine 
assailed her nostrils. Almost she tasted it. 
Tn all the miles of green and black there was 
not a break. If homes of people existed 
there, they were lost in the immensity of the 
forest. An eagle soared far beneath her, 
with the sun shining on his 
widespread wings. 
“We're on top of Cedar 
Ridge,” the school-teacher 
was saying. “That moun- 
tain wall is called the Red 
Rim Rock. It’s about thirty 
miles in a straight line. 
We're looking down upon 
the homes of the back- 
woodsmen you’ve come to 
live among.” 


wid 


a HE road down into this 

forest land contrasted 

markedly with the ascent on the other side of 

the ridge. It was no longer steep and dusty; 

the soil was a sandy loam; the trees that 
shaded it were larger and more spreading. 

About two o’clock Mr. Jenks drove into a 
clearing, a crude, ragged, unpastoral kind of 
farm. A wide green field dotted with cows 
and horses was the only redeeming feature. 
Log corrals and pole fences led the eye to a 
large log cabin surrounded by shacks old and 
moldy-roofed, manifestly the first buildings 
erected. 

“This is the Johnson place, where I live,” 
said Mr. Jenks with a smile. “That frame- 
work of boards, covered by a tent, is my 
humble domicile.” 

The school-teacher drove through an open 
gate in the log fence, and past a huge, flat 
barn, dark and odorous of horses, to draw 
rein at the back of the cabin. ‘Sam Johnson 
is home at least. I don’t know the boy with 
him,” said Mr. Jenks, as he threw the reins 
and got down. 

Lucy saw two young men sitting on the 
rude porch. They might have been two of 
the boys she had seen in the dining room at 
Cedar Ridge. 

“Sam, she’s a looker,” drawled one of 
them in a perfectly audible voice. 

The other stood up, disclosing a tall, lithe 
form clad in blue jeans. He had a shock of 
tousled chestnut hair and a freckled face 
that on the moment bore a broad grin. 

““Dog-gone me!” he ejaculated. ‘Teacher 
has fetched back a wife.” 


UCY met the teacher’s eyes. They were 
twinkling. She could not restrain a 
laugh, yet she felt a blush rise to her face. 

“‘Sam flatters me, Miss Watson,” said Mr. 
Jenks in a low voice. “But that illustrates.” 

“They must have this wife business on the 
brain,” retorted Lucy, half nettled. 

The teacher called to the young man, Sam, 
who approached leisurely, a young giant 
somewhere over twenty years of age, clear- 
eyed and smooth-faced. 

“Howdy, teacher,” he drawled; but his 
light hazel eyes were fixed on Lucy. 

“This is Sam Johnson,” spoke up Mr. 
Jenks, turning to Lucy. “Sam, meet Miss 
Lucy Watson, of Felix. She has come to 
sojourn awhile with us.” 

“Right glad to meet you,” said Sam, 
somewhat shyly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Johnson,” replied Lucy. 

“Sam, will you saddle two horses for us? 
I’m taking Miss Watson up to Denmeade’s,”’ 
interposed Mr. Jenks. 

“Shore will, teacher,” rejoined Sam, and 
moved away with sidelong glances at Lucy. 

“Have you any riding clothes?” inquired 
Mr. Jenks, as if suddenly reminded of some- 
thing important. 

“Yes. I was careful not to forget outdoor 
things,” replied Lucy. 

“Good! Tl carry your grips to my tent, 
where you can change. Of course we'll have 
to leave your baggage here until we inter- 
view Denmeade. If all goes well, it can be 
packed up tonight.” 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Modern 
Personal Antisept 


‘ yet No 


re PorsOnces 
wctant and Dexdorent 


undreamed of a few years ago 


T last, humanity has been 

given a really powerful weapon 
for combating disease-producing 
germs and the untold suffering 
caused by them. Colds, grippe, 
sore throat, influenza, tonsilitis, 
pneumonia and diphtheria are a 
few of the large group of respira- 
tory diseases. They are all caused 
by germs which enter the body 
through the mouth and nose. 
They are unquestionably the great 
plague of modern times. Today, 
Zonite provides a greater degree 
of protection against them than 
has ever before been possible. 


Zonite is a whole 
medicine chest in itself 
Zonite is not only non-poisonous 
but non-caustic and non-burning 
as well. It can be used freely as 
directed wherever germs are likely 
to be, especially on the delicate 
membranes of the mouth, nose 
and throat. The simple practice 
of gargling the throat and spray- 
ing the nose twice a day with 
Zonite is the best insurance that 
medical science has yet provided 
against the respiratory germ 

diseases. 


A noted physician recently re- 
marked that ‘‘Zonite, at last, offers 
the public at large a means of 
avoiding an inestimable amount 
of sickness and suffering. With 


so powerful a preventive obtain- 
able there is some hope now that 
the spread of respiratoryand germ 
diseases can be checked. They 
will be if people can be made to 
realize that prevention is not only 
advisable but that it is vita//y neces- 
sary for the welfare of the individ- 
ual and the community as well.’’ 


Important: Weak antiseptics and 
deadly poisons are being replaced by 
Zonite in mil- 

lions of enlight- 

ened homes, of- 

fices and infirm- 

aries. Its positive 

germ-killing 

power gives real 

protection without the dangers of 
poisoning. Zonite is the ideal mouth- 
wash, for in addition to the sanitary 
cleansing that it gives it also destroys 
the odors of bad breath caused by 
conditions in the mouth. It is not 
enough to use mild antiseptics and 
dentifrices which do little more than 
produce a feeling or taste of cleanli- 
ness. Reliable protection against con- 
tagion and gum infections is essential. 
Zonite provides this protection—the 
protection of real germicidal cleanli- 
ness. 


Send for the free Zonite booklet on 
the use of antiseptics in the home— 
it’s interesting. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. In Canada: 
165 Dufferin Street, ‘Toronto. 


At druggists everywhere, 


50c and $1.00; slightly = 
higher in Canada O if tj Ee 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS CO. 


POSTUM BUILDING 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me free copy of the new Zonite 
book on the use of personal antiseptics in the 
home. 
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This chart shows the 
ifference in relative 
food requirements 
of persons of differ- 
ent occupations as 
calculated forthe De- — 
partment of Agricul- mea 
ture. A man in full 
vigor at moderate 
work has been se- 
lected as the unit for 
comparison and as- 
signed the value 100. 
Notice how much 
less the sedentary 
worker requires—yet 
too often his diet is : 
the same as that of es ‘ 
the moderate oreven ae 
hard worker! 


es ORNING hours are best for work”’—you 
have doubtless heard this all your life. 

Why is it then, you sometimes feel dull and 

sluggish in the morning—just when you ought 
to be at your best mentally and physically? 

Nutrition authorities tell us that 9 times out 

of 10 the reason we can’t get shifted into high 

gear early in the day is—breakfast! 
What kind ofa breakfast do you eat? Upon this 
meal depends much of your morning efficiency. 


Why you do not need a heavy 
breakfast 


Your body has rested during the night; it is not 
in vital need of food. You eat a hearty, heavy 
breakfast—then sit at a desk all day. What 
happens? 

You have put an unfair burden upon digestion. 
All the energy you should have for mental work 
is being wasted in digesting food which your 
body really does not need. No wonder you feel 
tired and dull! 


Try this 3-morning test 
What you need is simple, easily digested food in 
moderate amount—food which will supply you 
with abundant energy. 

Here is a 3-morning test which will prove to 
you how a simple energy-breakfast will prime 
you for the day’s run. 

Cream of Wheat!— An old favorite food, rich 
in energy-nourishment and so easily and quickly 
digested! Just try it for three mornings and see 
how much more “fit” you are for the day’s work. 

Cream of Wheat, you know, is one of the very 
richest energy foods. Made of the best hard 
wheat, it is extremely high in carbohydrates 
which mean energy units. 

It is a very easy food to digest. In fact, diges- 
tion of Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth and 
is quickly finished without taxing the stomach. 

Note the three model breakfast menus sug- 
gested by noted diet authorities. Follow them 
for just three mornings 
and you will never again 
go back to the old heavy 
breakfast habit. 


Delicious to eat, easy to 
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digest—yet so nourishing and satisfying, with 
ample energy to last the morning through! This 
is the great combined advantage which Cream of 
Wheat offers—an advantage not so often found 
in other foods. Give the Cream of Wheat break- 
fast a trial; start tomorrow morning. 


First morning 


Oranges 
CrEAM OF WHEAT 
Milk Toast 


Sugar— Milk 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Second morning 


Cream OF WueEatT with Prunes 
Milk 
Omelet or Bacon Toast— Butter 
Coffee or Cocoa 


‘Third morning 


CreaM oF Wueat with Baked Apple 
Milk 
Buttered Toast Bacon 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Send for booklet 
50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat 


There are endless ways to serve Cream of Wheat. 

Enjoy its rich, creamy flavor blended with fruit— 

chopped dates, prunes, raisins, figs; or Southern style, 

with butter and salt. Our recipe booklet gives 50 deli- 

cious ways to serve it. Send for it and special booklet 
on feeding children; both are free 





Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 202, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[[] Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, ‘50 
ays of Serving Cream of Wheat.”’ 


[] Please send me, free, your booklet, ““The Im- 
portant Business of Feeding Children.”’ 


[_] Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat 
for which | enclose 5c to cover postage. 











Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


© 1925, C of W 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 





The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 153) 


It did not take her many minutes to get 
into her riding clothes. Fortunately they 
had seen a service which now appeared 
likely to serve her in good stead. At normal 
school Lucy had ridden horseback once a 
week, and felt that she was not altogether a 
tenderfoot. Finding her gauntlets, she had 
the forethought to pack her traveling suit, so 
that in case she remained at Denmeade’s, her 
baggage could be sent for. Then, with a last 
and not unsatisfied glance at herself in the 
mirror, she sallied forth from the tent, keen 
for this next stage of her adventure. 

A glossy, spirited little bay pony stood 
there saddled and bridled, champing his bit. 
Another horse, dusty and shaggy, large in 
build and very bony, was haltered to the 
hitching rail near by. Mr. Jenks was lacing 
something on the saddle of the smaller horse. 
Sam Johnson lounged beside him and the 
other fellow had approached. He did not 
appear so tall or so lean as young Johnson. 
Indicating his companion by a sweep of his 
long arm, Johnson said, “Miss Lucy, this 
here is my cousin, Gerd Claypool.” 


ed had to give her hand to the brown- 
faced young man, for he had extended a 
great paw. She liked his face. It was rich 
and warm, with healthy blood and expressive 
of both eagerness and bashfulness. Lucy was 
not going to forget his remark, ‘Sam, she’s 
a looker,” and she gazed as demurely as 
possible into his blue eyes. It took only one 
glance to convince her that he was of the 
type Mrs. Lynn had praised so heartily. 
Lucy also saw that he was quite overcome. 

As they rode away Lucy turned in the 
saddle. “I nearly forgot to thank you, Mr. 
Johnson. It is good of you to let me ride 
him.” 

She found the pony rather hard to hold in. 
Before she had followed Mr. Jenks many 
paces she heard Sam blurt out to his cousin, 
“Gerd, by golly! It’s shore worth a lot to 
have Edd Denmeade see that girl ridin’ my 
best hoss.”’ 

“Haw! Haw!” roared Gerd, and then 
made reply Lucy could not distinguish. 

Presently she caught up with her guide, 
and together they rode out through the 
corral. 

Soon Lucy was riding behind the teacher 
along a narrow trail that almost at once be- 
gan to lead downhill. The forest grew denser, 
and the shade became dark and cool. Rocks 
and ledges cropped out, and all about her 
appeared to tend toward a wilder and more 
rugged nature. 

At last the trail led out of the fragrant 
glen and zigzagged up a slope, to the dry 
forest of pines, and on and upward, farther 
and higher until Lucy felt she had ascended 
to the top of a mountain. She lost the mellow 
roar of the brook. The woodland changed its 
aspect, grew hot with dusty trail and thick 
with manzanita, above which. the yellow- 
barked pines reached with great gnarled arms. 


(ye places were now frequent. Once 
Lucy saw a red wall of rock so high above 
her that she gasped in astonishment. That 
was the Red Rim Rock, seemingly so close, 
though yet far 
away. Lucy be- 
came conscious of 
aches and pains. 
She shifted from 
side to side in the 
saddle, and fa- 
vored this foot, 
then the other. 
Often she had to 
urge the pony on 
to catch up with 
her guide. 

Finally the trail led into a narrow lane cut 
inthe woods. The pines had been left where 
they had fallen, and lay brown and seared in 
the tangle of green. 

The lane descended into a ravine, where 
clear water ran over stones that rang hollow 
under the hoofs of the horses. Lucy saw 
cows and calves, a very old sheep, woolly and 
dirty, and a wicked looking steer with wide, 
sharp horns. Lucy was glad to get safely 
past him. 

They rode up again into a wider lane, at the 
end of which showed a long cabin, somewhat 





obscured by peach trees. A column of blue 
smoke curled up against the background of 
red wall. A fence of split boards surrounded 
the cabin. A strip of woods on the right sepa- 
rated the lane from the bare field. Lucy could 
see light through the pine foliage. The brook 
meandered down a shallow ravine on this 
side; and on the other a deep gully yawned, 
so choked with dead trees and green foliage 
and red rocks that Lucy could not see the 
bottom. She heard, however, the fall of water. 


DOG barked. Then rose a chorus of barks 
and bays, not in the least a friendly wel- 
come. It increased to an uproar. Lucy began 
to be conscious of qualms, when a loud, sharp 
voice rang out. The uproar ceased. 

“Hyar, you ornery dawgs, shet up!” the 
voice continued. 

Then Lucy saw a tall man emerge from the 
peach trees and come to the gate. His garb 
was dark, his face also at that distance, and 
they gave a sinister effect. 

“That’s Denmeade,” whispered Mr. Jenks. 
“We're lucky. Now, young lady, use your 
wits.” 

They rode on the few remaining rods, and 
reaching the rude hitching rail in front of the 
fence they halted the horses. Mr. Jenks dis- 
mounted, and greeted the big man at the gate. 

“Howdy, teacher,” he replied in a deep, 
pleasant drawl. 

“Fine, thank you, Denmeade,”’ returned 
Mr. Jenks, as he extended his hand over the 
fence. “I’ve brought a visitor to see you. 
This is Miss Lucy Watson, of Felix.” 

Lucy essayed her most winning smile as 
she acknowledged the introduction. 

“‘Glad to meet you, miss,’’ responded Den- 
meade. ‘Get down an’ come in.” 

Dismounting, Lucy approached the gate, 
to look up into a visage as rugged as the rock 
wall above. Denmeade was not old or gray, 
though his features showed the ravages ol 
years. Lucy had no time to mark details. 
The man’s eyes, gray and piercing as those 
of an eagle, caught and held her gaze. 

“Tf you please, Id like to talk to you alone 
before I go in,’”’ she said appealingly. 


’ 


ENMEADE removed the huge, battered 

black sombrero, and ran a brawny hand 
through his thick dark hair. The gray eyes 
twinkled, and a smile changed the craggy 
nature of his face. “‘ Wal, seein’ as Edd ain’t 
hyar, I reckon I can risk it,’’ he drawled. 

Mr. Jenks suggested that they sit in the 
shade; and presently Lucy found herself 
seated on a stump, facing this curious back- 
woodsman. He seemed a more approachable 
person than she had pictured, yet there was 
something about him, strong, raw, fierce, like 
the wilds in which he lived. Lucy had wor- 
ried about this coming interview; had 
schooled herself to a deliberate diplomacy. 
But she forgot worry and plan. The man’s 
simplicity made her sincere. 

“Mr. Denmeade, I want a job,” she an- 
nounced bluntly. 

It was good to see his astonishment and 
utter incredulity. Such a situation had never 
before happened in his life. He stared. His 
seamed visage worked into a wonderful grin. 
“Wal, I reckon 
yore foolin’,” he 
said, and he 
turned to Jenks. 
“Teacher, shore 
you’ve hatched 
some kind of a 
joke.” 

‘‘No, Den- 
meade. Miss 
Watson is in ear- 
nest,” replied ‘the 
school-teacher. 

“Indeed I am,” added Lucy, trying to 
restrain her impulsiveness. 

But Denmeade still could not take her 
seriously. 

“Wal, can you chop wood, carry water, 
pick beans, an’ hop around lively—say, fer 
a fellar like my Edd?” 

“Yes, I could, but that is not the kind of a 
job I want,” returned Lucy. 

“Wal, there ain’t no other kind of work up 
hyar—fer a woman,” he said seriously. 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Good Cheese is given a prominent place in every well _ 


balanced diet; food authorities urge its frequent use. 
Kraft Cheese is both good and ‘“‘good for you’’; it is 
everything that good cheese should be; you can eat it 
to promote health or purely to enjoy the deliciousness 
of its exquisite flavor. Genuine Kraft Cheese has the 
Kraft name on it. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
oe KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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j Tired Women Should 
: Send For This 
/ New Booklet 


“Relief from Fatigue and 
+ Nerve Strain through 
Relaxation” is an unusual 
booklet by the well known 
medical authority Dr. 
Edwin F. Bowers which 
shows tired women a new 
way to rest. This very 
practical treatise is so full 
of valuable help that we 
have printed a limited edi- 
tion, for free distribution. 
Just say—Send me the 
booklet on “Rest”. 


Fill out 
this coupon and 
mail today. 
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SEK maa si arent 


Women to Learn— 


How to Get Needed Rest 


OW often have you said to yourself, “If I only knew 

how to make my strength hold out for all I have to 
do!” Busy all day long, going from place to place, 
women seldom realize how much nervous strength and 
vitality they have lost, until they sink into a chair 
weary and exhausted, at the end of the day. 


What few women seem to understand is that they can 
bring sound and refreshing rest to the entire body, 
through the same channel that has robbed them of their 
strength and vitality. Leading physicians will tell you 
that the feet are one of the two major “fatigue spots” 
of the human body. The surest way to rest your body 
is to rest your feet. 

Thousands of women are gaining a new hold on vitality and 
strength by following thissimple method. Every night, before re- 
tiring, they take off their stiff leather shoes, and slip into a pair 
of snug, cosy Daniel Green Comfys. Not only will this help you 
regain and store up your needed vitality, but it will prove one 
of the most pleasant rules for bodily fitness you ever followed. 
The delightful part of it all is the surprisingly dainty and 
pleasant designs that you will find in Daniel Green Comfys, 
for you and your family. Your dealer will be glad to show 
them to you, and explain why they give so much longer and 
more satisfactory service than ordinary slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CoO. 
Main Street, Dolgeville, New York 


Sales Offices 


10 High Street 
Boston, Mass. 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 


189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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‘Yes, there is. It’s to make better homes 
for the children.” 

‘Better homes! What you mean?” ejacu- 
lated Denmeade. 

Briefly Lucy explained some of the ways 
the homes in the wilderness could be made 
happier for women and children. 

Denmeade was profoundly impressed. 
“Wal, now, young woman, I reckon it’s good 
of you to think of them nice an’ pretty ways 
fer our kids an’ their mothers. But we’re 
poor We couldn’t pay you, let alone fer 
them things they need so bad.” 

Lucy’s heart throbbed with joy. She knew 
intuitively that she had struck the right 
chord in this old backwoodsman. Where- 
upon she produced her papers. 


“TT’S a new thing, Mr. Denmeade,” she 

saidearnestly. “‘State welfare work. My 
salary and the expenses I incur are paid by 
the state. It’s all here for you to read—and 
my references.” 

Denmeade took her papers in his horny 
hands, and began to read with the laborious 
and intense application of one to whom read- 
ing was unfamiliar and difficult. He took 
long to go over the brief typed words, and 
longer over the personal letter from the 
superintendent of the state department that 
had engaged Lucy. 

Finally he absorbed the import. “ Wel- 
fare! State government! Dog-gone me!”’ he 
ejaculated, almost bewildered. ‘Say, Jenks, 
what ails them fellars down thar?” 

‘Perhaps they have just waked up to the 
needs of this north county,” replied the 
teacher. 

‘Shore them papers don’t read like they 
had an ax to grind. Reckon it ain’t no poli 
tics or some trick to make us pay taxes?” 

‘Denmeade, they read honest to me, and 
my advice is to accept their help.” 

“Humph! It shore took them a long time 
to build us a schoolhouse an’ send us a 
| teacher. Whar did they ever get this hyar 
welfare idee?” 

“Mr. Denmeade,” spoke up Lucy, “I had 
something to do with this idea. It really de- 
veloped out of my offer to go into welfare 
work in a civilized district.” 

‘Wal, comin’ from a girl like you it ain’t 
hard to accept,” he declared, ‘‘ You stay 
hyar with us as long as you want. I reckon, 
though, the other four families close by in 
this high country need you more’n us. Seth 
Miller’s, Hank Claypool’s, Ora Johnson’s, an’ 
Tom Sprall.” 

‘“Miss Watson, the Ora Johnson he means 
is a brother of the Sam Johnson you met,” 
interposed Mr. Jenks. 

Lucy was too happy to express her giati- 
tude, and for a moment lost her dignity. 








} ER incoherent thanks brought again the 
broad grin to Denmeade’s face. ‘‘ Jenks, 
come to think about it, thar’s angles to this 
hyar job Miss Lucy is aimin’ at,” he re- 
marked thoughtfully. “She can’t do a lot 
for one family, an’ slight another. If she 
‘tuys hyar with us, she’ll have to stay with 

: others.” 

‘Of course. That’s what I expect to do,” 

1 Lucy. 

Wal, miss, I ain’t given to brag, but I 

kon you'll find it different after stayin’ 
vith us,” rejoined Denmeade, shaking his 

‘gy head. ‘Ora Johnson has an old cabin 

1 one room. Countin’ his wife thar’s eight 

he family. All live in that one room— 

. one door an’ no winder!” 

-ucy had no ready reply for such an unex- 

ted circumstance as this, and she gazed 

Mr. Jenks in mute dismay. 

‘T have a tent I’ll lend her,” he said. “It 
can be erected on a frame with board floor. 

ry comfortable.” 

‘Wal, I reckon that would do fer John- 
son's. But how about Tom Sprall’s? Thar’s 
more in his outfit, an’ only two cabins. But 
shore no room for her. An’ the tent idee 
won't do—sartin not whar Bud Sprall goes 
rarin’ around full of white mule. It wouldn’t 
be safe.” 

“Denmeade, I had that very fear in 
mind,” said Mr. Jenks earnestly. ‘“ Miss 
Watson will have to avoid Sprall’s.” 

“Shore, it’d ought to be done. But I’m 


Rae: that’ll make trouble. Tom is a 
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mean cuss, an’ his outfit of wimmen are 
jealous as coyote poison. They’ll all have to 
know Miss Lucy is hyar helpin’ everybody 
equal. They’ll all want equal favors from the 
state. I ain’t sayin’ a word agin Tom, but 
he’s a rustler. An’ thar’s turrible bad blood 
between Bud Sprall an’ my boy Edd.” 

“You see, Miss Watson, it’s not going to 
be as rosy as we hoped,” said Mr. Jenks 
regretfully. 

“T’m not afraid,” replied Lucy resolutely. 
“Tt never looked easy. I accept it, come 
what may. The Spralls shall not be slighted.” 

“Wal, you’ve settled it, an’ thar ain’t 
nothin’ wrong with your nerve,” replied 
Denmeade. ‘Come in now, an’ meet my 
folks. Teacher, you’ll eat supper with us?” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Denmeade. I must hurry 
back and send Sam up with her baggage,” re- 
turned Jenks, rising. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Wat- 
son. I wish you luck. Come down to school 
with the children. I’ll see you surely at the 
dance Friday night.” 

“T’m very grateful to you, Mr. Jenks,” 
replied Lucy. ‘“You’ve helped me. I will 
want to see you soon. But I can’t say that it 
will be at the dance.” 

“‘Shore she’ll be thar, teacher,’’ said Den- 
meade. ‘“‘She can’t stay hyar alone, an’ if 
she wanted to, Edd wouldn’t let her.” 


III 


UCY followed her escort into the yard and 
between the blossoming peach trees to 
the cabin. She saw now that it was a new 
structure built of flat-hewn logs, long and 
low, with a peaked roof of split shingles 
covering two separate square cabins and the 
wide space between them. This roof also 
extended far out to cover a porch the whole 
length of the building. Each cabin had a 
glass window, and the door, which Lucy 
could not see, must have faced the middle 
porch. The rude, solid structure made a 
rather good impression. 

At Denmeade’s call a flock of children 
came trooping out of the door of the left 
cabin. They were big-eyed, dirty and ragged, 
and sturdy of build. A sallow, thin-faced 
little woman, in coarse dress and heavy 
shoes, followed them. 

“Ma, this hyar is Miss Lucy Watson from 
Felix,” announced Denmeade. 

Mrs. Denmeade greeted Lucy cordially 
and simply, without show of curiosity or 
astonishment. Then Denmeade told her in 
his blunt speech what Lucy had come for. 
This information brought decided surprise 
and welcome to the woman’s face. Lucy was 
quick to see what perhaps Denmeade had 
never known in his life. She added a few 
earnest words in her own behalf, calculated 
to strengthen Mrs. Denmeade’s impression, 
and to say that when convenient they would 
talk over the work Lucy was to undertake. 

‘“‘Reckon you’re a new kind of teacher?” 
queried Mrs. Denmeade. “Sort of home 
teacher?” 

“Why, yes, you could call me that.” 

“‘Shore that’ll please the kids,’”’ said Den- 
meade. ‘They sort of look up to a teacher. 
You see we’ve only had school-teachers a 
few years. Edd went four years, Allie three, 
Dick an’ Joe three, Mertie two, Mary an’ 
Dan one. Liz an’ Lize, the twins hyar, five 
years old—they haven’t started yet.” 


HEREUPON the children were pre- 

sented to Lucy. When Lucy had 
greeted them all, she was led to meet Den- 
meade’s older daughters—Allie, a young 
woman huge of build, with merry face; and 
Mertie, a girl of sixteen, quite beautiful in a 
wild-rose kind of way. She was the only one 
of the family who showed anything of color 
or neatness in her attire. Manifestly she 
wore her Sunday dress, a coarse print affair. 
Her sharp, dark eyes seemed more concerned 
with Lucy’s riding habit, the way she had 
arranged her hair and tied her scarf, than with 
Lucy’s presence there. 

Lucy was taken into the left-hand cabin, 
to meet the mother and sister of the Clay- 
pool children who’ were visiting the Den- 
meades. They, too, were hard-featured, un- 
prepossessing, and bore the unmistakable 
marks of hard labor in a hard country. 


(Continued on Page 159) 








Because it is soothing 
and without the slightest 
harsh or irritating effect 
—Unguenline is the 
ideal antiseptic dressing. 




















Burns and scalds are the lot 

of every woman who does 

housework. But Unguentine 

puts a quick stop to the pain 
they cause. 


Burns - 
Accidents - Injuries / 


Save hours of needless suffering 











Today a remarkable remedy prevents hours of 
suffering. It is now being used by thousands 
of hospitals and by physicians everywhere. 


No injury is too serious for its healing prop- 
erties—no wound so slight as not to need its 
safeguarding from infection. 


It has relieved untold pain—saved hundreds 
of lives. 


Keep it in your medicine cabinet! 


NGUENTINE marks the _ druggist’s. Or the coupon below will 
greatest advance in medical bring you a trial tube free of all 
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be relieved—by hospitals and Iowa doctor reports remarkable case 


physicians throughout the coun- “I know you will be interested in a case that 
came under my personal observation. 

try. “On Nov. 20, in response to a call I found 

this situation: Mrs. F____. had. just filled 

No wonder those who have the wash tub with boiling water. Her small 

a child by some means pulled the plug out of 

used it for smaller burns and the tub, and the scalding water struck the 

; ices side of his face, ran down his shoulder, arm 

skin injuries at home are as- and hand, then on down to his leg and foot. 


The face, shoulder, arm and leg were a solid 


tonished at its effectiveness—at  pister, 


the rapidity with which it takes “The child was suffering terrible agony. I 
as ' dressed the wound with Unguentine at once, 
away the pain. which gave almost immediate relief. I at- 


tended this case for 10 days using only 


° ° Unguentine as a dressing. At this writing, 20 
Prevents infection days after the accident, the patient has quite 
recovered and to my surprise, not a scar.” 
Unguentine does more than pre- —_—_— ——_— M.D. 


vent suffering. It prevents in- 
fection also. And— though highly FREE—a generous tube 
antiseptic—it can be applied to 
an open wound without the 
slightest irritating effect. 
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rink oe Gratin Dish 
Eggs Au Gratin 
See Recipe Page 13 
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Pyrex Platter 
Baked Fillets of Fish 
See Recipe Page 25 
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Pyrex Pie Plate 
Apple Pie 
See Recipe Page 21 











Pyrex Bean Pot 
Baked Beans 
See Recipe Page 23 





’ i i ‘s 
Pyrex Square Pudding Dish 
Cauliflower Polonaise 
See Recipe Page 9 







Pyrex Cake Dish 
Chocolate LayerCake 
See Recipe Page 21 4 is : . 
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Pyrex Round Casserole 
Beef En Casserole 
See Recipe Page 7 


Pyrex Ramekins and Tray 
Shrimps Au Gratin 
See Recipe Page 19 







Pyrex Covered Baker 
Baked Squash with Bacon 
See Recipe Page 7 
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ABOVE—Two pages from the “Expert's 
Book on Better Cooking.” This Book 
will be sent without charge if you give 
your dealer’s name. Write Dept. “L”, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





You'll want this 


“Expert’s Book on Better Cooking” 


S A REVELATION in its recipes and directions. It shows in 

color the many luscious foods you can bake and serve in Pyrex 
Transparent Ovenware. Alice Bradley, Principal of the well-known 
Fannie Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, wrote it. You know. 
then, that it’s a book every bride will want to have in her kitchen 
whether she’s a bride of this year or of twenty years ago! 

In it are all the delicious foods that you can bake in Pyrex, and 
they range from a cheese-and-onion soup to a chocolate pie! You 
serve, as well as cook, in Pyrex, and you have no ugly “pots and 
pans” to scour afterwards! This Book proves that a complete Pyrex 
equipment 1s an economy—and that no home can have too much 
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All these impressions of Lucy’s were hasty 
ones that she knew might pass entirely or 
change. She had to confess that they put 
her at her ease. There was not a suspicion 
of inhospitality or, for that matter, except 

n the part of the children, the betrayal of 
anything unusual about this newcomer. 

he listened to the conversation, which 
turned out to be homely gossip, differing only 
in content from gossip anywhere. And while 
doing so, she had a chance to gaze casually 
round the room. 

The walls were bare, of rough-hewn logs 
with the chinks between well plastered with 
clay. There was a window on each side. A 
huge rough-stone fireplace occupied nearly 
all the west end of the cabin. In a left-hand 
corner, next to the fireplace, was a closet of 
boards reaching from floor to ceiling. This 
ceiling appeared to be of the same kind of 
shingling Lucy had observed on the roof. 
The floor was rough clapboard, like that of 
the porch outside. The two corners opposite 
the fireplace contained built-in beds, bulky 
with a quilted covering. There were no other 
articles of furniture, not even a table or lamp. 

“Now, girls, there’s supper to get,” said 
Mrs. Denmeade when the Claypools had 
gone. ‘An’, Miss Watson, you’re goin’ to 
be more one of the family than company. 
Make yourself to home.” 


ARY attached herself to Lucy, and led 

her around the corner of the cabin to 
see the puppies, while the twins toddled be- 
hind. Lucy wanted to know the names of the 
puppies and all about them. When Mary 
had exhausted this subject she led Lucy to 
see her especial playground, which was 
across the ravine in a sheltered spot redolent 
of pine needles. She showed Lucy a nook 
under a large manzanita, where she played 
with pine cones and bits of Indian pottery, 
which she said she had found right there. 

Lucy had to see the spring, and the stone 
steps across the brook, and the big iron 
kettle and tub which were used in washing. 
She looked in vain for an outhouse of any 
description. There was none, not even a 
chicken coop. Mary said the chickens 
roosted in trees, like the wild turkeys, to 
keep from being eaten by beasts. Lucy 
inquired about these beasts, and further if 
there were snakes and bugs. 

“Rattlers, t’rantulars an’ scorpions in 
summer. That’s all that’s bad,” said Mary. 

“Goodness! That’s enough,” exclaimed 
Lucy. 

“They won’t hurt nobody,” added the 
child simply. 

They came at length to a green bench that 
had been cleared of brush and small trees, 
yet owing to the giant spreading pines above 
did not long get direct rays of the sun. Rude 
boxes, some of them painted, were scattered 
around on little platforms of stones. 

‘“*Edd’s beehives,” said Mary, with grave 
importance. ‘We must be awful good. Edd 
doesn’t mind, if we behave.” 

“Tl be very careful, Mary. I don’t want 
io get stung. Are they real wild bees?” 

“Shore. But Edd tames them. Oh, Edd 
loves bees somethin’ turrible,’”’ answered the 
child solemnly. ‘Bees never sting him, even 
when he’s choppin’ a new bee tree.” 

“Why does Edd do that?” inquired Lucy. 

“Didn’t you ever—ever hear of Edd Den- 

1eade’s honey?” returned Mary in great 

urprise. ‘Pa says it’s the best in the world. 
‘h-um-m! He’ll shore give you some. Edd 
ikes girls next to his bees. He’s a bee 
iiunter. Pa says Edd’s the best bee liner 
e ever seen.” 
“Bee liner! What’s that, Mary?” 


4 HY, he watches for bees, an’ when 
they come he lines them. Bees fly 
iraight off, you know. He lines them to 
‘heir hive ina tree. Then he chops it down. 
\iways he saves the honey, an’ sometimes 
lie saves the bees.” 
_ The child added to the interest accumulat- 
ing round the name of Edd Denmeade. 
“Where is Edd now?” asked Lucy. 
_ “He went to Winbrook with the pack 
burros,” replied Mary. ‘“That’s up over the 
im an’ far off, to the railroad. Edd’s prom- 
ised to take me there some day. Shore he 
ought to be back soon. I want him awful 
bad. Candy! Edd always fetches us candy. 
He'll come by Mertie’s birthday. That’s 
next Wednesday. He’s fetchin’ Mertie’s new 
dress—her first boughten one. She’s sixteen. 
An’ Edd’s givin’ it to her. Oh, he’ll come 


a he loves Mertie.” 
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“Of course he loves you too?” queried 
Lucy winningly. 

“Ma says so. But Mertie’s his favorite. 
She’s so pretty. I wish I was,” replied Mary, 
with childish pathos. 

“You will be, Mary, when you are sixteen, 
if you are good, and learn how to take care of 
yourself, and have beautiful thoughts,” said 
Lucy. 

“Ma told Mrs. Claypool you was a home 
teacher. Are you goin’ to teach me all 
that?” 

“Yes, and more. Won’t you like to learn 
how to make nice dresses?” 

“Oh!” cried Mary beamingly, and she 
burst into a babble of questions. 

They remained in the gully until the sun 
sank and then climbed out. Mary ran to 
confide her bursting news to the little twin 











sisters. And Lucy was left to herself for 
the time being. 

When she returned to the cabin, entering 
the yard by the side gate, some of the hounds 
followed her, sniffing at her, not yet over 
their hostility. The Denmeades were collect- 
ing round the table on the porch. The mother 
espied Lucy and greeted her with a smile. 

“Reckon we was about ready to put the 
hounds on your trail,” she called, and when 
Lucy reached the table she added, “ You set 
in this place. Here’s Dick an’ Joe. You’ve 
only one more to see, an’ that’s Edd. Boys, 
meet Miss Lucy Watson, of Felix.” 


UCY smiled at the young men, waiting to 
sit down opposite her. Which was Dick 
and which Joe she could not tell yet. The 
younger was exceedingly tall and thin. The 
older, though tall and angular too, appeared 
short by comparison. Both had smooth faces, 
lean and brown, with intent clear eyes. 

The table was too small for so many. They 
crowded close together. Lucy’s seat was at 
one end of a bench, giving her the free use of 
her right hand. Mary sat on her left, hap- 
pily conscious of the close proximity. The 
heads of the little girls and Dan just topped 
the level of the table. In fact their mouths 
were about on a level with their tin plates. At 
first glance Lucy saw that the table was laden 
with food, with more still coming. Pans of 
smoking biscuits, pans of potatoes, pans of 
beans, pans of meat and gravy, and steaming 
tin cups of black coffee! Lucy noted the ab- 
sence of milk, butter, sugar, green or canned 
vegetables. She was hungry, and she filled 
her plate; and despite the coarseness of the 
food, she ate heartily. Before she had fin- 
ished, dusk had settled down around the 
cabin, and when the meal ended it was quite 
dark. 

“T hear Sam’s hoss,”’ said Dick as he rose, 
clinking his spurs. ‘“ Reckon I'll help him un- 
pack.” 

Lucy sat down on the edge of the porch, 
peering out into the woods. 

The gate creaked, and the musical clink of 
spurs advanced toward the porch. At last 
Lucy made out two dark forms. They ap- 
proached, and one mounted the steps while 
the other stopped before Lucy. She con- 
ceived an idea that this fellow could see in 
the dark. 

“Wal, Miss Lucy, here’s your bags without 
a scratch,” said Sam Johnson’s drawling 


voice. ‘Shore I bet you was worried. How’d 
you find my hoss Buster?” 

‘‘Just fine, thank you,” replied Lucy. ‘Full 
of spirit and go. Yet he obeyed promptly. 
I never hada slip.” 

“Wal, then, you’re invited to ride him 
again,”’ said Sam with subtle inflection. 

“Oh, thank you,” replied Lucy, ‘“‘I—I’ll be 
pleased, if my work allowsmeany spare time.” 

““Howdy, Sam,” interposed Allie from the 
kitchen door. ‘“Who’re you goin’ to take to 
the dance?” 

“Wal, Iain’t shore jest yet,” he returned. 
“Reckon I know who I’d like to take.” 

‘‘Sadie told me you asked her.” 

“Did she? Sent her word. But she didn’t 
send none back,” protested Sam lamely. 

‘Sam, take a hunch from me. Don’t try 
to shenanigan out of it now,”’ retorted Allie, 
and retreated into the kitchen. 


eg te was both relieved and amused at Al- 
lie’s grasp of the situation. No doubt 
Sam had been approaching another invita- 
tion. 

Denmeade’s heavy footfall sounded on the 
porch, accompanied by the soft pad of a dog 
trotting. ‘“‘That you, Sam? How’s yore 
folks?” 

“‘Tiptop,”’ replied Sam shortly. 

“Get down an’ come in,’”’ drawled Den- 
meade as the other shuffled restlessly. 

**Reckon I’ll be goin’,” said Sam. “I’vea 
pack hoss waitin’. Evenin’, Miss Lucy. 
Shore I hope to see you at the dance.” 

“T hardly think you will,” replied Lucy. 
“Thank you for fetching my baggage.”’ 

Mrs. Denmeade came out of the kitchen, 
carrying a lighted lamp, and she called Lucy 
to accompany her into the other cabin. She 
set the lamp on the high, jutting shelf of the 
fireplace. “You sleep in here with the chil- 
dren,” she said simply. 

“Ves> that will be nice,’ 
peering around. 

Dan was asleep on the floor in a corner, his 
bed a woolly sheepskin, his covering a rag 
quilt. Mary and the twins were fast asleep 
in one of the beds. Lucy stepped close to 
peer down at them. Liz and Lize lay at the 
foot, curly fair heads close together. Their 
faces had been washed and now shone sweet 
and wan in the lamplight. Their chubby 
hands were locked. Mary lay at the head of 
the bed, and her thin face bore a smile as if 
she were having pleasant dreams. 

Once in bed Lucy stretched out in ach- 
ing relief. That long ride, especially on the 
horse, had cramped and chafed her. The 
bed was as cold and hard as ice. There were 
no sheets. The blanket under her did not do 
much to soften the feel of what she concluded 
was a mattress filled with corn husks. It 
rustled like corn husks, though it might have 
been coarse straw. The coverings were heavy 
rag quilts. Nevertheless Lucy had never 
before been so grateful for a bed. If this 
bed was good enough for those innocent and 
happy and unfortunate children, it was good 
enough for her. She grew warm and sleepy. 

IV 

| ipipt awakened in a half-conscious dream 

that she was ina place unfamiliar to her. 
Before she opened her eyes she smelled wood 
smoke. Then she saw that daylight had 
come, and she was looking at her open win- 
dow through which blue smoke and sunlight 
were pouring in. Bewildered, she gazed 
around this strange room—bare wood and 
clay walls, big stone fireplace, rude ceiling of 
poles and shingles. Where was she? 

Witha start she raised on her elbow. Then 
the effort that the movement cost her, the 
sense of sore muscles and the rustling of the 
corn-husk mattress brought flashing to mem- 
ory her long ride of yesterday and the back- 
woods home of the Denmeades. 

She was surprised—and somewhat morti- 
fied—to see that the children were up and 
gone. On the moment Lucy heard the patter 
of their feet outside on the porch and the 
ringing strokes of an ax on hard wood. 
Whereupon she essayed to hop out of bed. 
She managed it all right, but not without 
awkwardness and pain. 

Lucy dressed in less time than ever be- 
fore in her life. Then with soap, towel, comb 
and brush she sallied out on the porch and 
round to the side of the cabin. The children 
were in the kitchen. 

An old man sat on a bench. He was thin 
and gray, with cadaverous cheeks, a pointed 


’ 


rejoined Lucy, 
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Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk without 
iron braces. For nearly two 
years I had to fight against con- 
sumption. No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would become 
famous for the perfect propor- 
tions of my figure. No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be some 
day starred in great feature 
films. Yet that is exactly what 
has happened. 


My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 
can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the same 
methods as I myself used. These 
startling, yet simple methods 
can now be used in your own 

ome. 


I invite any woman who is in- 
terested to write to me. I will 
gladly tell you how I can prove to 
you in 10 days that you can leasn 
to acquire the body beautiful, how 
to make your complexion rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a 
muddy, sallow, blemished face, how to stand and walk 
gracefully, how to add or remove weight at any part of the 
body; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength, and energy so 
that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free from 
colds and many other ailments due to physical inefficiency ; 
in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my free 
book ‘‘ The Body Beautiful.’ I will also explain about my 
special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now, before 
my present supply of free books is exhausted. Address, 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 282, 225 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Annette Kellermann, Dept. 282, 225 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful.’’ Iam particu- 
larly interested in () Reducing Weight. 0 Body Building. 


Name 
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A LITTLE LEMCO 
GOES A LONG WAY 


The economy of Lemco is 
as marked as its rich concen- 
trated goodness. 

One 4 oz. jar makes 32 cups of deli- 
cious bouillon, or enough for 2 people 
for 16 days. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & Co., 131 Hudson 
Street, New York, U. S. Distributors 
for Oxo LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


LEMCO 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write forFREE 
BOOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 




















TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room M-597, Washington, D. C. 
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The secret of 


finer flavors in food 


revealed bya pinch of salt 


““A pinch of salt for seasoning” — 
so, you remember, went your 
mother’s instructions. Salt—not 
for the taste of the salt itself, but 
to bring out the flavor of the food! 
A most important ingredient. 

And yet never a word about 
the kind of salt. Salt was “just 
salt,’’ one kind like another, 
women used to think. Many 
women still think so. But thou- 
sands now know that there is a 
vital difference in kinds—in their 
ability to bring out food flavors. 

Will you make a simple test 
and see for yourself? We will 
gladly send you a sample of Dia- 
mond Crystal so you can prove it. 


FEEL the difference 


Just take a pinch of Diamond 
Crystal in your hand. Feel it. 
Then feel the salt you are accus- 
tomed to using. You will notice 





Free 


Send the coupon below for a free sam- 
ple of Diamond Crystal Salt. Make 
the tests described in the booklet that 
comes with it. Compare Diamond 
Crystal with the salt you have been 
using—for whiteness, for texture,and 
for taste. In three minutes you will 
see vital differences that you never 
suspected. You will find it easy to 
understand why Diamond Crystal 
develops finer flavor in foods 











Diamond Crystal Salt 





At your grocer’s in round, hana-pouring red 
cartons, in boxes, and in sanitary cotton »ags 


at once that Diamond Crystal is 
much finer in texture—is in deli- 
cate flakes rather than hard, 
gritty cubes. 


So Diamond Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, distributes evenly, 
penetrates your foods completely. 

And being pure—the finest 
natural salt purified and sterilized 
—itis mild. It hides itself while it 
brings out all the natural flavor of 
the food. Tasting Diamond Crys- 
tal you will find that it doesn’t 
burn your lips and sting your 
tongue as ordinary salts do. 

An exclusive patented process 
of making salt gives Diamond 
Crystal these peculiar qualities; 
we alone can use it. 


Send the coupon 
for a free package 


Surely you would like to know if 
Diamond Crystal wi// develop 
finer flavors in the foods you serve. 


Then mail the coupon—we will 
send you a free sample package of 
Diamond Crystal Salt with a 
booklet giving 101 uses for salt 
and a number of interesting salt 
tests. If you prefer the full-size 
carton, send 10c in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will gladly 
send it (only one to a family). 
Mail the coupon today. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, since 1887 makers of 
“The Salt that’s a// Salt,” St. 
Clair, Michigan. 
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Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. B-2 
St. Clair, Mich. 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send 
sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, free, to 


Name. 





Street 





City 
Check here 0 and enclose 10c in stamps to cover 


cost of mailing if you’d rather have a full-size pack- 
age of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
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chin bristling with stubby beard. ‘Good 
mawnin’,”’ he said. 

“T’m Lucy Watson,” replied Lucy brightly. 
“‘T didn’t meet you last night.” 

“Nope. But Iseen you. I’m Lee’s oldest 
brother. Thar’s four of us brothers hyar in 
the woods. Uncle Bill, the kids call me.” 

They were having breakfast in the kitchen. 
Mary was the only one of the children to 
answer Lucy’s greeting. Dan did not appear 
bashful, but his mouth was so full he could 
not speak. Mrs. Denmeade and Mertie were 
sitting at the table, while Allie stood beside 
the big stove. They did not seem stolid or 
matter of fact; they lacked expression of 
whatever they did feel. Lucy sat down to 
ham, eggs, biscuits, coffee. 


“COME of Edd’s honey,” indicated Mrs. 
Denmeade with pride, as she placed a 
pan before Lucy. 

She was hungry, and enjoyed her break- 
fast. As for the honey, she had never before 
tasted anything so delicious, so wild and 
sweet of flavor. 

After breakfast Lucy was greatly inter- 
ested in the brief preparations -for school. 
Dan had to be forced away from the table. 
He was bareheaded and barefooted. Lucy 
went out to the gate with him and Mary. 
Dick was coming up the lane, leading two 
little gray, lop-eared burros and a pony, all 
saddled. Dan climbed on one burro and 
Mary the other. Mertie came out, carrying 
small tin buckets, one of which she handed 
to each of the children. Mary seemed reluc- 
tant to leave Lucy, but Dan rode off down 
the lane mightily unconcerned. 

Mertie mounted the pony, and then had 
her brother hand up books and bucket. 

Dick picked up a bucket and a rifle, and 
made ready to start. 

“Do you walk to school?” queried Lucy, 
smiling. 

“Ves’m. I like walkin’,” he replied. 

Lucy watched them go down the lane after 
Dan, and was unexpectedly stirred at sight 
of the little procession. When she turned 
back up the path Mrs. Denmeade met her. 

“They’re gone. It was fun to see the little 
burros,”’ said Lucy. ‘‘ How far do they have 
to ride, and why does Dick carry the gun?” 

“It’s five miles—woods all the way. An’ 
Dick doesn’t pack that gun for fun. There’s 
bears an’ cats. But when Dick’s with the 
children I don’t worry.” 

As they walked up the path to the cabin, 
Lucy told Mrs. Denmeade how it had been 
the decision of the welfare board to endeavor 
to teach the people living in remote districts 
to make things that would further easier and 
better living. 

Denmeade, coming from the fields appar- 
ently, met them and could not help but hear 
something of what Lucy said. It brought the 
broad grin to his weather-beaten face. 

“Wife,” he said as he surveyed Lucy from 
head to foot, “this hyar city girl has got 
sense. An’ she looks like she might grow into 
a strappin’ fine young woman. ‘To work 
with their hands,’ she says. She’s hit it 
plumb. That’s all we ever done in our lives. 
That’s why we never learned new tricks. All 
the same, if Miss Lucy teaches us somethin’, 
we can do the same for her.” 


“7 CERTAINLY expect you to,” said Lucy 
gladly. ‘‘I’d like to learn to take care 

of a horse, chop wood, and line bees.” 

Denmeade let out a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Wal, 
now, listen to her!” he ejaculated. “Take 
care, young woman, an’ don’t let my boy 
Edd hear you say you want to line bees. 
’Cause if you do, he’ll shore take you. An’ 
say, mebbe hangin’ to that long-legged boy 
when he’s on a bee line—mebbe it ain’t 
work!” 

‘All the same I shall ask him to take 
Mertie and me sometime,” declared Lucy. 

“You couldn’t hire Mertie to tramp up an’ 
down these woods all day for anythin’, let 
alone bees,” replied Mrs. Denmeade with 
scorn. ‘“ Mertie sews clothes for herself or 
me all day, an’ shore she dances all night. But 
she’s not like the rest of the Denmeades. I 
reckon Dick would be the best one to go with 
you an’ Edd.” 

Lucy did not need to spend much more time 
looking around the cabins, inside or outside. 


The possessions of the Denmeades were so 
few that a glance had sufficed to enumerate 
them. Manifestly also their wants were few. 
But the comfort and health of a home did not 
depend upon how little was necessary. The 
children of pioneers should have some of the 
conveniences of civilization. Lucy did not 
underestimate the problem on her hands. 

She found that Mrs. Denmeade had re- 
moved from the closet whatever had been 
there, leaving it for Lucy’s use. This enabled 
Lucy to unpack most of her belongings. 
When that was done she took pencil and pad 
and went outdoors to find a place to sit down 
and think and plan. She crossed the strip of 
woods to the edge of the field, and then 
walked along under the pines toward the 
slope. Through the green and black of the 
forest she could see the looming red wall. At 
the end of the field she halted. Deep dark 
woodland merged upon the edge of the clear- 
ing. She sat down under a huge pine, from 
which position she could see out across the 
open. 


H, I’LL never be able to concentrate 
on anything here,’”’ murmured Lucy, 
thrilled with the wildness and splendor of the 
forest. She reveled a few moments in this 
sweet, wild solitude, and then made a valiant 
effort to put her mind on her work—the task 
of choosing the articles she must buy and 
those she must make. 
It turned out to be a fascinating task, 
made easy by the course of manual training 
she had taken at normal school. Prominent 





among the articles selected to buy were tools 
and a sewing machine. Tools meant the con- 
structing of chairs, tables, closets, shelves, 
and many other household articles; a sewing 
machine meant the making of sheets, pillows, 
towels, curtains, table covers and wearing 
apparel. 

Between such dreams and calculations, 
Lucy mapped out the letters and orders she 
wouid write that afternoon. Then she would 
have to wait so long until the things arrived. 
Still, she reflected, a number of necessities 
could be obtained at the store in Cedar 
Ridge. She would persuade Denmeade to go 
or send someone at once. 

When she returned to the cabin the golden 
sunshine was gone. A gray mantle appeared 
to be creeping over the forest world. The 
wind was roaring behind and above the 
cabin. Presently Mrs. Denmeade, coming 
out for a pail of water, espied Lucy sitting 
on the porch. 

‘Storm comin’,’’ she said. 
a while, then rain.” 

“Qh—I’m—so—out of—breath,” panted 
Lucy. “It was—wonderful, but—scared 
me. The children—will they stay at school?” 


“Tt’ll blow for 


“AKTOT much. They’ll come home, rain or 

shine. Edd is goin’ to catch it good. 
Dave Claypool just rode by, an’ stopped to 
tell me he met Edd up the mountain. Edd 
can drive a pack train of burros. But they’re 
loaded heavy, an’ Edd will spare the burros 
before himself. I reckon he’ll hit the Rim 
just about dark. An’ if the storm breaks 
before then, he’ll have somethin’ tough. 
Rain down here will be snow up there. But 
he’ll come in tonight shore.” 

Her matter-of-factness over what seemed 
exceedingly serious and her confidence in the 
return of her son through gale and darkness 
awakened in Lucy a first appreciation of the 
elemental strength of these backwoods peo- 
ple. Lucy respected strength to endure above 
all virtues. How infinitely she herself had 
been found wanting! She hurried to her 
room, conscious that again this Edd Den- 
meade had been forced upon her attention. 

Lucy got out her writing materials and set 
herself to the important task of writing the 
letters she had planned. She accomplished 
the task of a dozen letters, and an enlarging 
and copying of her notes. Then putting on 
a heavy coat, she went outside to walk off 
the chill in her blood. She found Mrs. Den- 
meade and Allie carrying the day’s wash up 
from the brook down in the gully. Lucy 
promptly lent her assistance, and when she 
had made four trips carrying a heavy burden, 
she was both out of breath and hot from the 
effort. 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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For the gay events of the winter’s 
social season the girl of today turns 
to the frock of thistledown lightness. 
To match this filmy gossamer she 
chooses stockings of frailest sheer- 
ness. And to be sure that her stock- 
ings are not in themselves so frail 
that they are treacherous, she chooses 
McCallum Stockings—the stockings 
of beauty that lasts. 




































































THROUGH MANY DELIGHTFUL OCCASIONS 


her stockings stay freshly lovel 


- the alluring hours of after-midnight, 
the dainty chiffon dress she wears may 
be just a bit wilted—but her stockings are 
as delicately fresh and lovely as during the 
first step of the first dance. For the stock- 
ings she wears with her loveliest frocks are 
inevitably McCallums. 


McCallum Stockings have that rare and 
delightful combination—beauty with wear- 
ing-quality. Through hard wear, through 
repeated laundering, they retain all the flaw- 
lessly even tone, the perfect texture which 


Chiffon-sheer in weight, 
satin-rich in appearance is 
this popular McCallum 
Stocking, yet splendid wear 
is given it by its lisle-lined 
top, heel, sole and toe. In 
all the wanted shades, at 


$750 
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you would combine long, 
satisfactory wear with the 
beauty of amedium-weight, 
select this McCallum Stock- 
ing. It has lisle top, heel, 
sole and toe, comes in black, 
white and all popular 
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they had in their first, 
fresh moments. 


McCallum Hosiery stays 
lovely because its loveli- 
ness is a through-and- 
through loveliness. All 
McCallums are dyed with 
the care and experience 
which you expect from 
America’s foremost man- 
ufacturer of fine silk 
stockings. Slowly, skil- 
fully, these stockings 
are tinted into exquisite 
beauty that lasts. 


This is as true of the 


faintest pastel tones in the sheer stockings 
as it is of the sturdy colors of the heavier 
ones. It is as true of the $2 McCallum as it 


is of the $25, or of the $100 McCallum. 





























Marvelous lustre plays over the rich, smart color- 
ings of this medium-weight stocking, and splendid 
wear is given it by the lisle lining of the top, heel, 
sole and toe. In all the newest shades, $3.00. 





HAT a joy it is to 

shop for McCallum 
Stockings in the shops 
that carry complete 
stocks of this famous 
hosiery. For there are 
no less than eighty-two 
different kinds of Mc- 
Callum Stockings! No 
matter what costume it 
is necessary to match; no 
matter what taste it is 
desired to suit; no matter 
what price is to be paid 
—there is a McCallum 
Stocking made for that 
very purpose. 


The McCallum Book of Fine Hosiery 
describes these wonderful stockings—and gives, besides, 
many valuable hints on the selection, wear and care of 
hosiery. A copy will be sent free on request. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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SILK HOSTERY 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 
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OODS don’t soak up grease in a Griswold Cast 

Iron Skillet. There’s such an even, perfect heat, 
they can’t. They don’t scorch easily or get too done 
in places. This even-thick, high quality ware means 
rich, golden frying. Skillets of all sizes . . 
for the strip or two of breakfast bacon; or the meaty 
white dinner-pieces of pork tenderloin; or the precious 
fried chicken when everybody comes—four chickens 
frying delicious-brown at a time! See Griswold Cast 
Iron Skillets (iron or wood handles) and other extra- 
finished Griswold cooking utensils at the better house- 
furnishing, department and hardware stores. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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fortunate family call “chili” . . 





Our “Aunt Ellen” makes a rousing good, whole-dinner dish which her 
. and pass their plates back for again 
and again! The recipe’s the treasuredest ever. 
you send a mere request kiting Aunt-Ellenward right now. 
“Aunt Ellen,’ Department A-2, The Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


But you can have it—if 
Address 

















































































































































































DOVE Lingerie 
at School and 
College 


INGERIE for girls at school 
and college is a special field 
of designing to which we have 
given much thought. The 
new garments now dis- 
played by almost every good 
store provide plenty of simple, 
economical styles for everyday 
wear as well as many richly embroid- 
ered, hand-made garments from the 
East and West Indies and an equally 
smart variety of Step-ins, Vests and 
Drawers and Night Gowns in America’s 
most beautiful silks. All Dove Lin- 
gerie will wash and wear well. For 
fifty-three years—nearly three genera- 
tions—it has been the favorite of well- 
dressed women everywhere. Ask for 
Dove and look for the little blue-and- 
white Dove label in each garment. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc. 
“‘World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie”’ 
45-55 W. 21st St. 































Under- 
garments 


CReautiful, well-made Lingerie 


New York, N.Y. 
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The gray mantle overhead had darkened. 
Only occasional rifts showed a glimpse of 
blue sky. The air was perceptibly damper. 
And the roar of wind now had no break. 

Lucy rested a little, trying the while to 
win Liz and Lize to talk to her. They did 
not sidle away from her any longer, but had 
not yet reached the communicative stage. 
She was conscious of worry, of dread, and 
not until she saw Mary and Dan, with Mertie 
behind them, coming up the lane, did she 
realize the significance of her feelings. They 
were safe. 

After supper the gray twilight deepened, 
and a misty rain blew in Lucy’s face as she 
stood on the porch. Above the sound of the 
wind she heard a patter of rain on the roof. 

“Reckon she’ll bust directly,”’ said Den- 
meade as he passed Lucy, his arms full of 
wood. “I’m buildin’ a fire fer you. It’s 
shore goin’ to storm.” 

At dark the fury of the storm burst. Tor- 
rents of rain fell, drowning all other sounds. 
Lucy was first forced back against the wall; 
then the rain, driving under the porch roof 
in sheets, sent her indoors. 

A bright log fire blazed and crackled in the 
open fireplace of the room she occupied. The 
children were sitting on the floor, talking, 
and such was the roar on the roof and the 
bellow down the chimney that Lucy could 
not hear a word they said. The storm raged 
and lashed. The red fire hissed with the 
water that dripped down the chimney. Lucy 
walked from window to window, from the 
fireplace to the door; she sat down to gaze 
with the children at the opalescent embers 
settling on the hearth. 


At the family,including Uncle Bill, assem- 
bled in her room. Denmeade, his brother 
and Dick and Joe were grouped near the 
fireplace. Denmeade knelt on one knee in 
what Lucy later discovered was his charac- 
teristic resting position, his dark face in the 
light, his big, black hat pushed back on his 
head. The others were sitting on the floor, 
backs to the wall, listening to what he was 
saying. The mother and Allie were seated 
silent on the children’s bed. Mertie, crouched 
on one of the chairs, stared somberly into the 
fire. Mary was bent over, so she could catch 
the light ona book. The children played as 
before. 

Joe interrupted his father’s talk. “I hear 
bells. Reckon some of the burros got in. 
Edd won’t be far.” 

“Wal, he’ll be with the pack outfit. Rus- 
tle out thar,”’ replied his father. 

While Denmeade replenished the fire, the 
others stamped out, their spurs clanking. 
Mrs. Denmeade and Allie went into the 
kitchen. 

Mertie’s apathy vanished, and she rushed 
out into the darkness of the porch. Her 
voice pealed out, calling to Edd. Likewise 
the children responded to the homecoming 
of their brother. 

Presently the clamor of childish voices, 
pitched high above the deeper ones of men, 
and the thump of heavy boots and jingle of 
spurs moved across the porch to the door of 
the cabin. Lucy stepped aside into the 
shadow. Then the light of the fire streamed 
out of the door. 

“Tn thar, all of you,” boomed Denmeade. 
‘Let Edd get to the fire.” 

A tall, dark form emerged from the gloom 
into the light, and entered the door with the 
children and girls. For a moment there was 
a hubbub. The older members of the house- 
hold came in, somewhat quieting the con- 
fusion. 

“Mertie, here’s your present,” said the 
newcomer. 


IS voice seemed to be rather drawling and 

deep. Disengaging himself from cling- 

ing hands he laid a large parcel, wrapped ina 
wet slicker, upon a vacant chair. 

Mertie let out a squeal and, pouncing upon 
the package, dropped to her knees and began 
to tear it open. “Oh, Edd! If you got it 
wet!” she panted. 

“No fear. It’s wrapped in paper, an’ oil- 
skin, under the slicker,” he said. Then he 
drew another package from the inside of his 
huge, fur-collared coat. “Liz!  Lize! 
Danny!” 


“Candy!” screamed the children in uni- 


son. And straightway pandemonium broke 
loose. 

When the young man threw his wet som- 
brero on the floor near the hearth and re- 
moved his rain-soaked coat, Lucy had a 
better chance to see what he looked like. 
Certainly his face was not handsome, but she 
could not say how much of its dark, haggard 
rawness was due to exposure. He did not 
change expression as he gazed down upon 
those whom he had made happy. But Lucy’s 
keen sight and power to read divined the fact 
that he worshiped Mertie and loved the 
children. He untied a wet scarf from his 
neck and threw that beside his sombrero. 


Fw the older members of the family were 
silently gazing down upon the fortunate 
ones. Mary seemed to be reveling in Mer- 
tie’s excitement, yet as she gazed up at Edd, 
her large eyes questioned him, 

“Mary, reckon I have somethin’ for you 
in my pack,” he said. ‘‘ Wait till I warm my 
hands. I’m near froze.” 

With that he strode to the fire and knelt 
before it, one knee on the floor, in a posture 
Lucy had descried as characteristic of his 
father. Edd extended big, strong, capable- 
looking hands to the blaze. They were actu- 
ally stiffand blue. Seen nearer, his face, with 
the firelight shining directly upon it, was an 
open one, lean, smooth, with prominent nose 
and large, firm-lipped mouth and square 
chin. His eyes were larger than any of the 
other Denmeades’, light in color, intent in 
gaze. Still Lucy could not be certain that 
she liked his face. It looked bruised, pinched, 
blackened. His hands, too, were grimy. 
Water dripped from him and ran in little 
streams over the hearth to sizzle on the hot 
ashes. He seemed to bring with him the 
breath of the open, cold and damp, the smell! 
of the pines and burros, odorous, rank. 

Gasps of delight emanated from those sur- 
rounding Mertie, as she held up a white, be- 
ribboned dress; and many were the mingled 
exclamations that followed. 

It was the mother who first recovered from 
the spell. Peering into the shadow, she at 
last espied Lucy. “There you are,” she said. 
“‘T was wonderin’ if you was seein’ the circus. 
This is my oldest boy. Edd, meet Miss 
Lucy Watson, from Felix. She’s our home 
teacher, come to live with us for a spell.” 

Lucy spoke from the shadow. Edd peered 
out of the firelight, as if locating her with 
difficulty. She did not see the slightest in- 
dication that he was surprised or interested. 
What had she expected from this much 
talked-of wild-bee hunter. 

““Can’t see you, but how do just the same,” 
he drawled. 


HEN Denmeade advanced to lean his tall 

form against the mantel. “Dave rode 
down early—said he’d seen you, an’ figgered 
you’d hit the Rim trail before the storm 
busted.” 

“Wind held us back all afternoon,” replied 
the son, “an’ some of the packs slipped. 
Reckon I’d made it shore but for that. The 
storm hit us just back from the Rim. I'll be 
dog-goned if I didn’t think we’d never get to 
where the trail starts down. Hard wind an’ 
snow right in our faces. Shore was lucky to 
hit the trail down before it got plumb dark. 
I led my hoss an’ held on to Jennie’s tail. 
Honest, I couldn’t see an inch in front of my 
nose. I couldn’t hear the bells. For a while 
I wasn’t shore of anythin’. But when we got 
down out of the snow I reckoned we might 
get home. All the burros but Baldy made it. 
I didn’t miss him till we got here. He'might 
have slipped over the cliff on that narrow 
place. It shore was wet. Reckon, though, he’ll 
come in. He was packin’ my camp outfit.” 

“Edd, come an’ eat, if you’re hungry,” 
called his mother from the kitchen. 

“Tm a-rarin’ to feed,” he replied and, 
gathering up his smoking coat, scarf and 
sombrero, he rose. 

“Boy, did Blake buy yore honey?” queried 
his father, accompanying him toward the 
door. 

“T reckon. Every bucket, an’ I whooped 
it up to a dollar a gallon.” 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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HEY had been engaged during their last two years 

at Northwestern University. Shortly after their com- 

mencement they were married and settled down in 
Chicago to live. 

Theirs had been a romantic courtship. They had a “ per- 
fect background” of wonderful times together—so many 
things to ‘‘talk about.”” They would be so happy! 

She had been a leader in social affairs at the university, 
He had been an athlete 
and one of the best known men on the campus. 


a sorority girl, and a good student. 

Therefore, they were popular in Chicago. They soon 
found many friends among the Northwestern alumni. Busi- 
ness started off well, too. In fact, from every viewpoint 
their new life was fine. 

Then followed a trip abroad, a new home—and a young 
son. They had been married three years. And it would 
have seemed logical to expect them to be happier than 
ever before. 

But, asa matter of fact, they were miserably unhappy— 
at the breaking point. 

She had become nervous, impatient, incapable of en- 
thusiasm. Trips were abandoned; entertaining was almost 
entirely dispensed with; they had very few good times to- 
gether. She seldom played golf; never played tennis; didn’t 
care to walk; had little energy for dancing. 

And yet to her husband she appeared healthy, and he 
settled down into a feeling of genuine dissatisfaction. 

‘I’m getting sick and tired of your everlasting whining,” 
he declared one morning, and he slammed out of the house. 

What happened next is perhaps best told in her own 
words. She wrote: ‘I was face to face with ruin. I could 
well understand that the end of our married life was in 
sight. Yet it seemed so hopeless. I couldn’t be my old 
self. I couldn’t do the things I knew I ought to do, simply 
couldn’t. I felt like a helpless old woman. 

‘“My husband didn’t come home for dinner that evening 
and for hours I sat sobbing, fingering through magazines, 
seeing nothing. I had no thought for stories of other people. 
Tragedy was in my own home at that moment. 

‘*But my eye caught the phrase ‘It’s so wonderful to feel 
like doing things!’ in one of your advertisements. To feel 
like doing things. That was what I needed. I read the 
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Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
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—‘But her Husband 


didn’t get a 


Divorce! 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 7 





advertisement, and was cynical. I couldn’t conceive how 
a pair of shoes could make such a difference. 

“The next day, however, I decided I’d try these shoes. 
I had to do something. I was in such a desperate mental 
condition that I would have tried almost anything then. 

““T got the Arch Preserver Shoes. I wore them a few 
days. I didn’t feel like climbing trees, but I did begin to 
feel more capable. I somehow managed to quit scolding, 
and my husband acquired a tolerant attitude that enabled 
me to wait for developments. 

‘Six months have passed since I purchased my first pair 
of Arch Preserver Shoes. I have changed into another 
woman. I feel so differently; and I don’t see anything 
worth complaining about. 

“T guess I’ve solved my problem. My husband came 
home this afternoon and we played a game of tennis. I won. 
He laughed and called me ‘Freshman’—the first time I’d 
heard that word since our ‘bride and groom days.’ 

“T feel like walking and being on my feet. I have no 
aches. I don’t feel drudgy. My nerves are calm and steady. 
These are the reasons why I felt enough gratitude to write 
you about my experience. To think that a pair of shoes 
would have prevented all the mental agony that I suffered! 
I wish other women could understand.”’ 

Other women are understanding. Thousands and thou- 


sands of them. They have learned by similar experiences, . 


that the concealed, built-in arch bridge does provide a 
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SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
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natural support for the foot arch, that the shoe bends freely 
with the foot at the “‘ball,’’ the only place the foot itself 
bends. They also have realized the wonders of the flat inner 
sole which permits the nerves, bones, and blood-vessels ot 
the forepart of the foot to function normally. 

In this shoe your feet are so comfortable, so vigorous, so 
downright healthy that you have unbelievable capacity to 
do things which require walking and standing. 

There can be no sagging, no cramping, no burning sensa- 
tion, no aching. The foot can carry the weight of the body 
all day long and never have the slightest strain. 

This means a freé, unhindered feeling—real youthful- 
ness in your feet. 

Besides, you have the smartest of style for all occasions. 
It’s so wonderful, Arch Preserver Shoe women are saying, 
to have the energy to enjoy all the occasions as well as the 
fashionable footwear to finish off your costumes. 

A different shoe, with an entirely different effect on the 
foot—yet in appearance it is like any high-grade shoe. 

Won’t you write us for our little booklet, ‘‘ How to Keep 
Your Feet Young’? It will tell you all about this more 
desirable shoe. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
310 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
more than Forty years 


Send for this interesting 
booklet—‘‘HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 









The Selby Shoe Co., 310 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 10, ‘“‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young,”’ and name of dealer. 


Name. 
Street and No. 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 162) 


“Whew! Dog-gone me! Why, Edd, you'll 
1ake a bizness of your bee huntin’,” ejacu- 
iated Denmeade. 

“Shore I will. I always meant to,” as- 
serted the son. ‘Pa, if I can find an’ raise as 
much as five hundred gallons this summer, 
[ll sell every pint of it.” 

“No!” Denmeade’s exclamation was one 
,f mingled doubt, amaze and wondering ap- 
preciation of a fortune. They crossed the 
porch into the kitchen, from which Lucy 
heard them but indistinctly. Then Mrs. 
Denmeade appeared at the farther door. 

“Lucy, take the candy away from the chil- 
dren an’ put it where they can’t reach it,” 
she called. ‘‘Else they’ll gorge themselves 
an’ be sick.” 

Lucy approached this dubious task with 
infinite tact, kindliness and persuasion. Liz 
and Lize were presently prevailed upon, but 
Dan was a different proposition. He would 
not listen to reason. 

When he found Lucy was firm he at- 
tempted to compromise, and failing of that 
he gave in ungraciously. Flouncing down on 
his sheepskin rug, he pulled the rag coverlet 
over him. Lucy could see his eyes glaring in 
the firelight. 

“Danny, don’t you undress when you go 
to bed?” asked Lucy gently. 

“Naw!” he growled. “Not any more. The 
kids do, but not me.” 

“Why not your” demanded Lucy. “It’s 
not healthy to sleep in your clothes. Tell me, 
Danny. I’m your home teacher, you know.” 


as OBODY ever said nuthin’ to me,” re- 

torted the lad. ‘Pa an’ Joe an’ Dick 
sleep in their clothes. An’ Edd—why, I’ve 
sleeped with him up in the loft when he never 
took off nuthin’. Went to bed right in his 
boots an’ spurs.” 

“Oh, indeed,” murmured Lucy constrain- 
edly, somewhat taken aback. ‘‘ Well, Danny, 
all the same it’s not a healthy thing to do, 
and I shall teach you not to.” 

“Teacher, you’d make me sleep naked?” 
he protested. ‘Aw, it’d be cold in winter, 
an’ I never have enough covers nohow.” 

“Danny, I shall make you night clothes to 
sleep in. Nice, soft, warm, woolly stuff.” 

“No long white thing like Mertie sleeps 
in,” he asserted belligerently. 

“Any way you want. Shirt and pants, if 
you like,” said Lucy. 

“Then I can wear them all day too,” he 
rejoined with interest, and lay down. 

Lucy turned her attention to the twins, 
very pleased to find them growing less shy 
with her, 

“Tan we have some too?” asked Lize 
timidly. 

“Indeed you shall—long white night- 
gowns, like the little princess in the fairy 
story.” ; 

Lucy made no effort to hurry to bed. 
| )rawing the chair closer to the dying fire she 
toasted her hands and feet and legs that had 
‘elt like ice all evening. Gradually, as the 
iire died down to a pale red glow, the room 
darkened. It seemed full of deep, warm shad- 

»ws, comforting Lucy, easing the strain un- 
ier which she had unconsciously labored. 


"THE event that had hung over the Den- 
i. meade home ever since she reached it had 
en consummated. The bee hunter had re- 
turned. Lucy had no idea what she had 
‘pected, but whatever it had been, it had 
‘t been realized. An agreeable disappoint- 
ient dawned upon her. Edd Denmeade had 
ot struck her as bold, or as a bully, or a 
ckwoods lout, foolish over girls. His in- 
(ifference to her presence or appearance had 
struck her singularly. Her relief held a hint 
ol pique. 

“TI think I had a poor opinion of him, be- 
cause everybody talked of him,” she mused. 
‘He fooled me.” 

_ Edd Denmeade had impressed her pro- 
loundly, how or why or at just what moment 
she could not tell.- Had she been repelled or 
ttracted? She fancied it was the former. 
She could be repelled by his raw, uncouth, 
barbarian presence, yet be fascinated by the 
man of him. That hurried return through 
the storm, down over the fearful trail, in a 
Stygian blackness—a feat none the less he- 


[a it had been performed to please 


a shallow little peacock of a sister—that 
called to something deep in Lucy. She 
thought of hersister Clara—selfish, unloving, 
thoughtless of others. Lucy felt that she and 
Edd Denmeade had something in common. 
A sister going the wrong way! 

She recalled his look as Mertie had franti- 
cally torn at the package—serene, strong, 
somehow understanding. It flashed over 
Lucy, intuitively as much as from deduction, 
that Edd Denmeade knew his sister’s weak- 
ness and loved her perhaps all the more be- 
cause of it. That thrilled her, warmed her 
heart, as did her memory of his smile at the 
twins, Liz and Lize. But all the rest was in- 
comprehensible. 


N MERTIE DENMEADE’S birthday 

several of her girl schoolmates rode up 
from the school with her. They were to stay 
overnight and go back to school next morn- 
ing. Lucy could not help wondering where 
they were going to sleep. 

Among these girls was Sadie Purdue, 
whom Lucy observed with attention. Sadie 
possessed but little charm, so far as Lucy 
could see. Her face and figure were com- 
monplace, not to be compared with Mertie’s, 
and her complexion was pitted and coarse- 
fibered, well suited to her bold eyes and 
smug expression. Her shoulders were plump, 
her hands large, her feet clumsy. Lucy 
could not but wonder what Edd Denmeade 
saw in this girl. She reflected then that it 
was absurd for her to have assumptions or 
opinions, until she knew more of these peo- 
ple. Every one of these Jacks had his Jill. 
It seemed inconceivable for Lucy to pass 
critical judgment on this Sadie Purdue, and 
not. include her companions. Lucy found 
them colorless, civil, hardy girls, somewhat 
like Allie Denmeade. She was gravely as- 
tonished to find that she had an inexplicable 
antagonism toward Sadie. For that reason 
she went out of her way to engage Sadie in 
conversation. 

The girl, as well as her companions, was 
exceedingly curious about Lucy’s work. She 
asked numerous questions, the gist of which 
appeared to be a greedy interest in what 
they all were going to gain through Lucy’s 
presence. 

“We live way down near Cedar Ridge,” 
she informed Lucy. “I stay with my cousin, 
Amy Claypool, while I’m goin’ to school. 
This’s my last term, thank goodness.” 

“What will you do then?” inquired Lucy. 
“Teach school?” 


“MVE TEACH? Laws no! I couldn’t 
teach. Reckon a girl in this country 
has nothin’ to do but marry, when she leaves 
school. I’ve had offers, but I’m in no hurry.” 

“Do girls up here marry so young?” 
asked Lucy. 

“From fifteen up. I’m sixteen, same as 
Mertie.” 

Lucy encouraged the girl to talk, which 
seemed to be very easy to do. Sadie was 
impressed by Lucy’s interest, and besides 
that manifestly had motives of her own for 
establishing a repute. Lucy gathered that 
neither Sadie nor Mertie wanted to marry 
one of these bee-hunting, corn-raising, wood- 
chopping jacks. They aspired to homes in 
Winbrook, or at least Cedar Ridge. But 
they were not averse to being courted and 
taken to dances. 

“Trouble is, when a fellow keeps company 
with you, he ain’t long satisfied with just 
courtin’,” confided Sadie, giggling. ‘He 
wants to marry—wants a woman. Here’s 
Edd, Mertie’s brother. He took me to one 
dance an’ spent a Sunday callin’ on me. 
Asked me to marry him—when he’d never 
even kissed me or put his arm round me! 
The big boob! I told him he hadn’t learned 
much from his honeybee huntin’.” 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Denmeade and 
Allie began to spread the porch table with a 
birthday dinner for Mertie and her visitors. 
Several young men had ridden in, foremost 
of whom Lucy recognized Sam Johnson. 
These young people arranged themselves 
around the porch, and began, almost imme- 
diately, what seemed to Lucy a remarkable 
exhibition of banter and absurdity. 


(Continued on Page 167) 
















































































Before You Build, Get 
This Book of 200 Homes 


Charming, Modern Homes You Can Buy 
Direct from Mill, at Wholesale Prices 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 

plans, architectural service, lumber and building material 130 
shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many built-in Pages 
conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes . , = 
planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200,000 cus- “Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
tomers. Many write we save them up to $2,000. Shows floor-plans, photos, de- 
scriptions, modern homes, 4 to 10 
rooms; bungalows, Colonial town 
and country homes. Building 
Material Catalog, Book of Farm 
Buildings, Garage Circular, also 
on request. 

Write or Mail Coupon! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
465 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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Framing Lumber Cut and Highest Quality Material 
Fitted at Mill 


; Backed by our 20 year satis- 

We saw, cut and fit all parts possible faction guarantee. No extras. 
by machinery. Saves expensive hand- r coed; as 
sawing when you build; no waste. Per- You know . cost ae advance id 
manent year-round homes; conform Four big mills. We ship from 
to all city building codes. one nearest you. 
Ready Cut Garages $87 Up 5,000 Building Ma- 
Build it yourself. Save terial Bargains 
money. We sell lumber and 
s Cc millwork in any quantity 

ehccireeev del ottages at wholesale. Send us 
Ready-Cut— Inexpen- 


. your bills to figure. No 
sive. 1 to 5 rooms. charge for estimate. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED (665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
465 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOWA 


aati Address. 
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The Face Powder of 
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The yearning for the trans- 
parent skin of peach-glow 
softness is artfully assured 
by the new Lablache ac- 
cessories de toilette. 


If your druggist or favorite store 
does not have the New Lablache 
Requisites, write to Ben Levy 
Co., Dept. 132, 125 Kingston St., 
Boston, Mass. (giving your deal- 
er’s name) and we will send a 
sample of Lablache, the Face 
Powder of Quality. 


THE BEN LEVY COMPANY 
Dept. 132, 125 Kingston St. 


Lablache, with its clinging perfeme of flowers, PARIS BOSTON, U.S. A. 
rose smooth in texture and adhering till removed, 
is the choice of charming Helene Chadwick. 


New Dollar Box 
Powder Compact 
2% inches 2 inches 
Extra Thin Purse Size Powder and Rouge 
Price, $1.00 Price, $1.50 
Refill, 60c with puff Powder Refill, 50c 
with pu 





















Double Compact 


Triple Compact 
2 inches 
Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 
Price, $1. 


Powder Refill, 50c with puff 


New Glove Rouge Vanity 
Orange, Medium, Dark 
Price, 50c 


Changeable Lipstick 
Price, 50c 


Hexagon Eyebrow 
Penci 
Brown and Black 
Price, 35c 
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One of six ideal interiors created for the ‘‘ Lexington’’ Cavalier Early American bedroom group (No. 730) as part of the Cavalier Free 
Interior Decorating Service. Ask your dealer. 


Here is your Early American Bedroom 


at a price you can afford 


OST of us have yearned for the serene simplicity and 

character of an Early American bedchamber, only to 
find that this simplicity, when really good, is prohibitive 
in price. 


Furniture of the Early American period depends for its 
beauty on good lines and careful workmanship. Blemishes 
cannot be covered up with applied carvings and ornate 
fussiness. The quality must be built in. For this reason it 
always has been expensive, and, perhaps for that reason, 
doubly admired. 

Now comes the ‘‘Lexington” Cavalier to delight such 
beauty loving hearts as yours. : In designing it the manu- 
facturers of Cavalier Furniture have produced not merely 
a suite that can be sold under the general term “Early 
American’’ but one so individual, original and decorative 
that it appears to be an exclusive creation built for the 
Early American room of a master interior decorator. Yet 
the price is moderate, and the construction honest, pains- 
taking, lasting. 


The Cavalier dealer will be glad to show you the “ Lexing- 
ton” and other Cavalier room groups, and through the free 
Cavalier Interior Decorating Service help you obtain the 
effects you want in your home, either using all new furnish- 


Cavalier 





ings or with some of your old asa nucleus. This decorating 
service is given you without charge or obligation, through 
the series of model room plans especially designed for each 
Cavalier bedroom and dining room suite. 


As presented by: the Cavalier dealer they show you exactly 
how your completed room will look before you risk a 


penny. 


Such finds in inexpensive wallpapers, draperies and other 
pretty things these Cavalier rooms reveal. Complete they 
can be duplicated for from $150 to $550, according to the 
furniture and type of decorations you select. Separate 
pieces of Cavalier Furniture may be purchased if desired. 


Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier dealer before you 
decide on new furniture. You will enjoy looking through 
his home decorating manual, ‘‘ Beautiful Bedrooms and 
Dining Rooms,”’ illustrated with the model room plans, 
including six color themes for the ‘‘ Lexington”’ Cavalier. 


Or send us 25 cents and we will mail you a personal copy of 
this manual which you may keep. 


Every piece of Cavalier Furniture bears the Cavalier name- 
plate for your protection. 


Furniture 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 


© 1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
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Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
730 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c, for which please 
send me your home decorating manual, ‘‘ Beautiful 
Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,” and the name of the 
nearest Cavalier dealer. 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 165) 


The children dragged Lucy out on the 
porch, where Sam Johnson performed the 
office of introduction that Mertie neglected 
or omitted by choice. Gerd Claypool was a 
blue-eyed young giant with tawny hair, and 
Hal Miller was a lean, rangy cowboy type, 
solemn of face, droll of speech. These new 
visitors manifested enough interest in Lucy 
to convince her that it was not pleasing to 
Mertie and Sadie, so Lucy made excuses and 
left them to their peculiar fun. She played 
with the children, helped Mrs. Denmeade, 
and then sat in her room, the door and win- 
dow of which were open. Part of the time 
Lucy was aware of the banter going on, but 
she did not become acutely interested until 
the Denmeade boys came on the scene. 

“Wal, if here ain’t the ole bee hunter, 
home early an’ all shaved nice an’ clean,” 
drawled Sam Johnson. 

‘““Mertie’s birthday, Sam,” replied Edd. 
“How are you all?” 

“Jest a-rarin’ to go,” said Gerd Claypool. 

“Edd, I reckon we’d like a lick at that 
honey pot of yours,”’ added Hal Miller. 

“T gave ma the last half-gallon for Mer- 
tie’s party,”’ replied Edd. “You might get 
some, if you don’t hold back on your halter 
too long.” 

“What’s become of all your honey?” 
queried Sam with interest. ‘I remember 
you had a lot.” 

“Sold. An’ I’m offered a dollar a gallon 
for all I can fetch to Winbrook.” 


AM whistled. “Say, you ain’t such a 
dog-gone fool as we thought, chasin’ bees 

all the time.” 

“T’'ll make it a business,” said Edd. 

“Edd, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to 
save some of your honey,” interposed Sadie 
Purdue slyly. 

“What you mean?” asked Edd bluntly. 

“Girls like honey,” she answered in a tor- 
menting tone no one could mistake. 

“Reckon I savvy,” returned Edd with 
good humor. ‘‘ But honey words an’ honey 
ways with girls don’t come natural to me, 
like with Sam.” 

His reply raised a howl of laughter at 
Sam’s expense. 

“Wal, I ain’t noticin’ that I ever go to any 
dances alone,” rejoined Sam sarcastically. 

Lucy could see from the shadow of her 
room through the door most of the group of 
young people on the porch. 

For a while the sole topic of conversation 
was the dance on Friday night. It expressed 
the wholesome and happy 


the general bantering, they had made him 
the center and the butt of their peculiar way 
of enjoying themselves. The girl Sadie 
seemed the instigator of this emphasis thrown 
upon Edd, and Sam ably seconded her. 

Amy Claypool, however, manifested a 
kindlier spirit, though apparently she did not 
realize the tirade was little short of a jealous 
brutality. ‘Edd, I’d ask the new school- 
marm,”’ she said, lowering her voice. ‘‘She’s 
awful pretty an’ nice—not a bit stuck-up.” 

Lucy heard this suggestion, and at once 
became a prey to amusement and dismay. 
Why could not the young people and their 
elders, too, leave her out of all reckoning? 
Her pulse quickened with an excitation that 
displeased her. 


ADIE PURDUE burst into a peal of 

laughter. ‘Amy, you’re crazy,’ she ex- 

claimed. ‘‘ That city girl wouldn’t go dancin’ 
with a wild-bee hunter.” 

This positive assertion did not produce 
any mirth. No doubt Sadie had no intention 
now of being funny. A red spot showed in 
her cheek. The sudden scrape of boots and 
clank of spurs attested to the fact that Edd 
Denmeade had leaped to his feet. 

‘Sadie Purdue, I reckon it’s no disgrace to 
hunt bees,” he said sharply. 

“Who said it was?” she retorted. “But 
I’ve been among town folk. You take my 
hunch an’ don’t ask her.” 

Edd stalked off the porch, coming into 
range of Lucy’s sight when he got down into 
the yard. His stride seemed to be that of a 
man who was hurrying to get away from 
something unpleasant. 

‘Sadie, you shore don’t know it all,” said 
Amy mildly. “If this home schoolmarm 
wasn’t a nice an’ kind sort, she’d not be up 
heah. Fun is fun, but you had no call to 
insult Edd.” 

“Tnsult nothin’,”’ snapped Sadie. ‘I was 
only tryin’ to save his feelin’s.”’ 

“You never liked Edd, an’ you don’t want 
anyone else to,” returned Amy. “I know 
two girls who might have liked Edd but for 
you.” 

Lucy’s heart warmed to this mild-voiced 
Amy Claypool. She did not make the least 
show of spirit. Sadie turned petulantly to 
Sam, and there was a moment of rather 
strained silence. ‘‘Comean’ get it, you birth- 
day party,” called Allie from the door. 

That call relieved the situation and merri- 
ment at once reclaimed the young people. 
Lucy was glad to see them dive for seats at 

the table. She was con- 





regard these youths and 
maidens held in the only 
recreation and social func- 


scious of a strength and 
depth of interest quite out 





tion that fell to their lot. 
Personalities and banter- 
ings were forgotten for the 
moment; other wonderful 
dances were remembered; 
conjectures as to attend- 
ance, music and ice cream. 
Presently, however, when 
they had exhausted the 
more wholesome reaction 
to this dance subject, they 
everted to the inevitable 
vanter. ‘Edd, have you 
sked any girl yet?” Sadie 








of proportion to what 
should have been natural 
toher. Still she had elected 
to undertake a serious work 
among these mountaineers. 
How could she help but be 
interested in anything that 
pertained to them? But 
the wild-bee hunter! Quick 
as a flash then Lucy had 
an impulse she determined 
to satisfy. 





\ OULD Edd Den- 





inquired sweetly. 

“Nope. Not yet. I’ve been away, you 
now,” young Denmeade replied slowly. 

“’Course you’re goin’?” 

“Never missed a dance yet, Sadie.” 

“It’s gettin’ late in the day, Edd,” she 
went on seriously. “You oughtn’t go alone 
o dances, as you do sometimes. It’s not 
iair to break in on boys who have partners. 
hey just have to set out those dances. Edd, 
you ought to be findin’ you a regular girl. 
Who are you goin’ to ask to the dance?” 


Tae nagged him, then, with this query, 
‘ and with advice and suggestions, and 
with information that no matter what girl 
he asked he would find she had already ac- 
cepted an invitation. It must have been 
their way of having fun. But to Lucy it 
seemed brutal. Almost she felt sorry for Edd 
Denmeade. It struck her that his friends 
and relatives must have some good reason for 
so unmercifully flaying him. For, despite 


meade give these 
guests of his sister’s the 
last bit of the honey upon which he set such 
store? Lucy felt that he ought not to do so 
and would not, yet she contrarily hoped that 
he might. There appeared to her only one 
way to ascertain, and that was to walk by 
the table and see. Despite her determination 
she hesitated. Then fortunately the problem 
was solved for her. 

Allie, sailing out of the kitchen door, set a 
pan rather noisily upon the table. “There’s 
the last of Edd’s honey. Fight over it!” 

The next few moments’ observation 
afforded Lucy the satisfaction of seeing the 
birthday guests actually engaged according to 
Allie’s suggestion. From that scene Lucy 
formed her impression of the deliciousness of 
wild-bee honey. 

She did not lay eyes upon Edd Denmeade 
until late the following morning, when, after 
the visitors and school children had ridden 


(Continued on Page 168) 


Auto 
Washers 


The two models shown are both very popular. 


The upper one is the regular Automatic Single-Tub 
Machine, with self-draining Copper Tub, corrugated 
for greater strength; aluminum Hydro-Disc and lid; 
metal wringer with aluminum drain board—reversible 
and swinging. Has folding bench for extra tub. It is 
a very compact outfit, requiring little space and pos- 
sesses the capacity for an average family. Handles 
large washings easily, quickly and efficiently. 

The Twin-Tub Automatic, shown below, offers the 
greatest possible utility. It speeds up the washing, as 
with it one can wash, rinse and wring at the same time. 
Washes ‘“‘a pound of clothes a minute.”” Handy folding 
bench at rear holds bluing tub and basket. Costs no 
more than the average washer with only one tub. 


The New Aluminum 
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machine ‘‘agitation.”’ 


(TwoVERY Popular 















Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
New York Tribune Institute 
Priscilla Proving Plant 


The Hydro-Disc of the Automatic Washer is a wonderful improvement in washing 
You will see it on.the upturned lid in illustration. 

Traveling each way at a speed of fifty-five times a minute, it drives the hot suds in 

a furious and continuous reverse whirlpool—outward, downward, inward and upward 

in the center through the clothes, cleansing them ‘in a torrent of suds.”’ 


New Low Prices— Free Demonstration 
The new Automatic prices are surprisingly low. We have a dealer in 
almost every town in America, who will be glad to arrange for a demon- 
stration in your own home, without obligation. 


Send post card or coupon for free illustrated 
folders of single and double tub machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
310 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 
Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
1 310 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
i Washers, also prices and terms. 
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The Seven Points 
of Merit 
that make Constant 
Comfort surew 


1 Cushion insole that con- 
forms with the natural 
outline of the foot. 

2 Flexible sole insuring 

glove-like freedom for 

woman’s active hours. 

Heavier sole for more 

comfortable walking. 

A toe and heel that give 

plenty of room and grace- 

ful style. 

A rigid steel shank giv- 

ing needed support to the 

sensitive foot arch. 

Reinforced moulded 

counter to prevent run- 

ning over at the heel. 


Rubber heel to cushion 
every step. 


Name 


Address— 






Avuct-WILLIAMSON SHOE Co. 

[Write nearest office, see addresses above] 
Gentlemen: Send me your book of Constant Com- 

fort Styles that will help me in buying proper shoes, 


with Solid 
(com Lfort 


OU, too, will exclaim when your foot feels the com- 
fort, and your eye catches the youthful, smart look 
of this new innovation: **At last I have found my shoe!” 
It is mew a stylish, graceful shoe that is comfortable. 
All the good features that make for style, fit, wear, and 
comfort = of all good shoes = are blended in The Seven 
Points of —Merit that make Constant Comfort Shoes. 
Theyaresold by leading dealerseverywhere. Thecouponbe- 
low will bring you the new Constant Comfort Style booklet. 
Constant Comfort Shoes are priced from $3 to $7 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Western and Southern Branch, 414-A North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Sales Office and Fa&ory, Dept. A, Auburn, Me. 
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Tite-fitankle, holdingthe 
heel snugly andthe stock- 
ing smoothly; prevent- 
ing slipping and gaping. 


City & State 
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Skin 4 


is lovely 4 
Skin starveaor 


for OF 


“Na 


“Precious® 
Moisture 


Give back to your skin a “‘precious 
moisture’ just like its very own, 
and it will stay smooth and lovely 
even in winter. When it’s cold, the 
skin doesn’t have so much natural 
moisture and what it has, is easily 
washed away. Then the wind and 
powder steal still more until the 
skin dries, stiffens—chaps. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion will give 
to your skin this very “‘precious 
moisture.’’ Gently rub on a little 
—especially after you wash—how 
quickly you smooth away the rough 
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Wind whips the moisture 
from your skin just as it 
dries wet clothes on the line. 


dried skin and have face and hands 
fresh and soft. 


After dishwashing and other house- 
work give your hands more’ ‘precious 
moisture’ to keep them from get- 
ting red and dry. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The Frostilla Company, Elmira, 


New York. 


(Established 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes). Selling 


Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 
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CTragrant [potion 
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JACK TAR. 
smartness 


—and the silken 
sheen of rich English 
Broadcloth adds to 
the marked origi- 
nality of this attrac- 
tive blouse in the 
approved tailored 
mode. 


Trimmings of con- 
trasting color bring 
out the lovely solid 
shades of Tan, Grey, 
Poudre Blue or 
White. It is Jack 
Tar Blouse No. 4051. 
Sizes 6 to 22 years | 
—or 34 to 42 bust. | 

} 





Jack Tar Togs meet 
any girl’s needs— 
there are knickers, | 
middies, shirts, 
dresses and skirts, of 
various materials 
that wear well and 
wash beautifully. 


Write for Free 
Style Book 
for girls and boys. 
Address Dept. L. S. 2 


The 
STROUSE - BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 167) 


away, he presented himself before her where 
she played with the twins on the porch. 

“Mornin’. Reckon I’d like a few words 
with you,” he said. 

“Why, gladly,” replied Lucy as she sat up 
to gaze at him. 

Edd was standing down in the yard, hold- 
ing his sombrero in his hands and turning it 
edgewise round and round. On the moment 
he did not look at her. Seen now at close 
range, with all the stains of that terrible ride 
home removed from garb and face, he ap- 
peared vastly different. 

He was laboring with thought. “Ma and 
pa have been tellin’ me about you, but I 
reckon I’m not satisfied.” 

“Yes? Is there anything I can tell you?” 
said Lucy, relieved. She had actually been 
afraid he would ask her to go to the dance. 

“Shore. I want to know about this here 
work you’re goin’ to do.” 

Then he looked up to meet her eyes. Lucy 
had never met just such a glance. His eyes 
were so clear and gray that they seemed 
expressionless. Yet Lucy conceived a vivid 
impression of the honesty and simplicity of 
the soul from which they looked. Where- 
upon Lucy took the pains to explain quite at 
length the nature of the work she had under- 
taken among his people. He listened in- 
tently, standing motionless, watching her 
with a steady gaze that was disconcerting. 

“Now, you aim to stay with us awhile, an’ 
then go to Claypool’s, an’ Johnson’s an’ Mil- 
ler’s an’ Sprall’s?” 

“Yes, that is my plan, but no definite time 
is set. I have all the time there is, as I heard 
your Uncle Bill say.” 

“Wal, it’s a bad idea. It won’t do.” 

“How? Why?” queried Lucy anxiously. 

“First off, you’re too young an’ pretty,” 
he said, wholly unconscious of the language 
of compliment. 

“Oh!” returned Lucy, almost confused. 
“But, surely, Mr. Denmeade ——” 

““Nobody ever called me mister.” 


“FTNDEED! I—well, surely my youth— 
and my good looks, as you are kind to 
call them—need not stand in my way?” 

“Shore they will. If you were an’ old 
woman, or even middle-aged, it might do. 
But you’re a girl.” 

“Ves, I am,” rejoined Lucy, puzzled and 
amused. “TI can’t deny that.” 

Manifestly he regarded his bare statement 
as sufficient evidence on the point, whatever 
it was; for he went on to say that the several 
families would quarrel over her, and it would 
all end in a row. 

““Reckon no matter what pa said, I’d 
never let you go to Sprall’s,” he concluded. 

“You! May I ask what business it would 
be of yours?” 

““Wal, somebody has to take these here 
things on his shoulders, an’ I reckon most of 
them fall on me,’ he replied. 


“T don’t understand you,” said Lucy 
forcibly. 

“Wal, somethin’ wrong is always hap- 
penin’ up here among us people. An’ I 
reckon I’m the only one who sees it.”’ 

“Wrong! How could it be wrong for me 
to go to Sprall’s?” protested Lucy. “From 
what I hear they need me a great deal more 
than any family up here.” 

“Miss, I reckon you’d better not believe 
all you hear,” he returned. “If you was to 
ride over to Sprall’s, you’d say they’d ought 
to be washed an’ dressed, an’ their cabin 
burned. But that’s all you’d see unless you 
stayed a day or so.” 

“Oh! Suppose I’d stay?” queried Lucy. 

““You’d see that was long enough.” 

“But, don’t you understand, I’m here to 
help poor families, no matter how dirty or 
ignorant or—or even wicked?” cried Lucy. 


“CHORE I understand. An’ I reckon it’s 

your goodness of heart, an’ of those 
people who sent you. But it won’t do, 
maybe not for us, an’ shore an’ certain never 
for such as the Spralls.” 

“You must tell me why, if you expect me 
to pay the least attention to what you say,” 
retorted Lucy stubbornly. 

“Shore I can’t talk about the Sprall 
woman to a girl like you. If ma won’t tell 
you, it’s no job for me. But I reckon there’s 
no need. You’re not goin’ to Sprall’s.” 

Lucy was at a loss for words. His bare 
assertion did not seem to stir her anger so 
much as a conviction that for some reason or 
other she would not go to Sprall’s. 

“T’ve heard, since I’ve been here, that 
there was bad blood between you an’ Bud 
Sprall. It must have been your mother who 
said it,”’ replied Lucy slowly. 

“Nope. The bad blood is on Bud’s side. 
Reckon if there’d been any on mine, I’d 
have killed him long ago. 

“To come back to this here work of yours, 
I’m sorry I can’t see it favorable like pa and 
ma. But I just can’t.” 

“T’m sorry too,” replied Lucy soberly. 
“Tt’ll be discouraging to have even one per- 
son against me. But why—why?”’ 

“T reckon I can’t figure that out so quick,” 
he replied. “It’s the way I feel. If you was 
goin’ to live among us always, I might feel 
different. But you won’t last up here very 
long. An’ suppose you do teach Liz an’ Lize 
an’ Danny a lot of things. They’ve got to 
grow up an’ live here. They might be happier 
knowin’ less. It’s what they don’t know that 
don’t make any difference.”’ 

“You’re terribly wrong, Edd Denmeade,”’ 
replied Lucy with spirit. 

“Ahuh! Wal, that’s for you to prove,” he 
returned imperturbably. “T’ll be goin’ now. 
An’ I reckon I'll fetch your outfit in about 
midday tomorrow.” 


(Continued in the March Home Journal) 
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A crowd of patient Italians milled up and 
down the corridor looking hopelessly into 
each filled compartment until the corridor 
became stacked and stagnant with piled lug- 
gage, whereupon the patient Italians could 
mill no more, but sat down cheerfully upon 
their piled luggage and smoked. 

The compartment, to Prairie, wan, wilted, 
very cross, seemed to drip with packed hu- 
manity. It seemed to ring with clatter, to 
rock with restlessness. Never before had 
she been so close to people in the mass. 
Never before had she been elbowed, pushed 
aside, ignored. The bald German who per- 
spired and read his newspaper by the win- 
dow, the glassy-eyed Frenchwoman who 
sniffed up a white powder and smiled at 
nothing, the Italian middle-aged couple who 
incessantly chattered when they did not 
smoke—these were no more occupied by 
Prairie and her habit of wrestling what she 
wanted from an unwilling universe than 
they were by the teachings of Confucius. 


In the last vacant place opposite stood a 
worn leather bag marked ‘“S. S. S.,” clearly 
placed there for the purpose of holding the 
seat. The patient Italians looked at the bag, 
smiled, shrugged and camped in the corridor, 
but Prairie was American and cross and it 
appeased her mounting discontent with life 
suddenly to topple the worn bag off the seat 
to the floor and to cajole into its place by 
signs, by smiles and nods, a tiny, timid Italian 
grandmother in a white lace bonnet. 

It is true that the Italian grandmother 
perched upon the edge of the seat in the man- 
ner of a bird ready to fly at any moment off 
a twig, but Prairie put her feet on the leather 
bag and smiled, and when the tall American 
in gray stopped at the door of the compart- 
ment at the stroke of two, Prairie felt that 
life, even in an Italian train, has its moments. 

The American stood in silence, looking at 
Prairie’s slim feet in their strapped patent 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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OR nearly half a century Chase VELMO— mohair velvet 
woven by the Sanford Mills—has been the standard by 
which all mohair velvets are judged. 


The wondrous beauty and unequalled durability of genuine 
mohair velvet have made it the most popular of upholstery 
fabrics. That popularity has led to the production of fabrics 
advertised as “mohair” or “mohair velvet,” most of which 
do not conform to the Sanford Mills standard. Your protec- 
tion lies in asking for Chase VELMO and insisting that the 
Chase VELMO label appears on any piece of mohair uphol- 
stered furniture you may buy. VELMO is now moth-proofed. 


CHASE VELMO—Perfected Mohair Veluet—MADE BY 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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Does the Home You Love Love You ) 


For the loving care you have lavished on this home—for your effort to make 
it attractive and beautiful—does it do anything for you in return? 

Does it make your days easier and your evenings brighter? It both can 
and does, if it is an electrified home. 

Pressing a button—or pushing a plug into a handy convenience outlet— 
will boil your coffee on the table, make your toast or broil your bacon, cook 
your meals without a cook, keep your iron hot, turn on the breezy fan, sweep 
your floors, heat your bath room, warm baby’s milk, and heat your curling iron. 

Thus should a modern home—with Westinghouse Electrical Appliances— 
serve its mistress. 

Westinghouse Appliances are obtainable in the better electrical shops and 


stores everywhere. Right now, while you are considering house furnishings, 
is a good time to buy them. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA— KYW — WBZ — KFKX 
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(Continued from Page 768) 


leather pumps and beige silk stockings as 
they rested upon his bag. Then his eyes came 
up toherface. “‘Er—you gave hermy place?” 
he asked at length mildly, indicating the rusty 
vrandmother upon her twig. 

“T sure did,” said Prairie lazily. 

“Why?” 

Prairie shrugged. ‘‘She was little and old 
and hot. And I am naturally kind-hearted.” 

“You are naturally interfering and man- 
aging and impertinent. You are worse. You 
are criminal. You stole my place.” 

“Bosh! Only to give it away,” said 
Prairie coolly. ‘Let an American man loll 
about in a velvet seat all afternoon and an 
old woman stand up?” 

“Take your feet off my bag and come out 
of your seat,” said the tall American. 

“Come out of my seat!” echoed Prairie, 
even her voice giving way in her astonish- 
ment. ‘Come out of my Just what 
can you mean?” 





“TSVIDENTLY you have never been 

taught the rudiments of justice. You 
have taken my seat. It is only fair that I 
should have yours.” 

“Why, you’re nothing but a boor,” gasped 
Prairie. ‘‘ You’re a brute!” 

“Come out!” said the tall American, and 
when she did not instantly rise, he pulled her 
out—amid wild confusion, it is true. Amid 
vivid protest from the twittering grand- 
mother, and uproar from her family in the 
corridor and the smoking <Italians in the 
compartment. Even the Frenchwoman, 
smiling glassily, murmured ‘“Canaille.” 
Only the German dozed. But the American’s 
long arm cleared a path, and his voice shouted 
them down, and in a wink he had propelled 
Prairie, at the expenditure of some little 
force, for I’m afraid she struggled, into the 
corridor. Ignominious? It was a rout. It 
was a debacle. 

With Prairie well off his hands, standing 
very white and dazed-looking outside among 
the stacked bags and the packed Italians, the 
American ran his eye over the crowd and se- 
lected a maiden aunt—a gray lady, inoffen- 
sive, meek, clinging to the background, 
perhaps not actually a maiden aunt, but 
typical. When this lady climbed forward 
obediently in answer to his raised finger, with 
a deep bow and a charming smile he gave her 
Prairie’s seat. Then he pushed his way down 
the corridor and, leaning against the wall, 
lighted a cigarette. 

And Prairie, after standing up for the bet- 
ter part of an hour in a fury which turned her 
blood to ice and her heart to stone, realized 
suddenly that she was very tired. She rode 
to Rome through the long, hot afternoon, sit- 
ting upon her patent leather hatbox. 

It had been her clear and definite intention 
all along to proceed from Rome to the Lido 
and have her swim, but as she stood in the 
station at Rome under a glaring arc light, her 
luggage about her, tired, hungry, still hot and 
very cross, her intention became a little 
blurred, for it was overlaid by sensations, all 
of them unpleasant. It was-deflected by a 
sudden slant. It was sharpened and warped 
by hate. Standing there with people still 

iting by from the train, Prairie sighted 

hin as he came briskly up the long platform, 

‘nd as he was passing her by without a glance, 
he moved forward into his path. 


“, AY PURSE is gone,” said Prairie, look- 

‘ ing up at him beneath her pulled- 
down hat. He glanced down at her and then 
ivay. But he did not at oncemoveon. He 
just stood, noncommittally. 

‘There’s a beast with yellow gloves by the 
gate who tried to speak to me,” continued 
Prairie. He said nothing. He glanced 
toward the gate and stood, noncommittally. 

“And I’ve got a blister on my right heel,” 
said Prairie-conclusively, thrusting out one 
loot to balance on the other. 

le glanced down at her foot and then his 
eyes came up to hers, questioning, discrimi- 
nating, cool; but he said nothing. He beck- 
oned to his porter and pointed to her bags. 
Then he started off again with his long, easy 
stride. Prairie stood still, looking after him. 
He had nearly reached the gate before he 
turned, saw her still standing, and came 
slowly, reluctantly back. 





“Well, aren’t you coming along?” he 
asked briefly. 

“T don’t know,” said Prairie somberly, 
uncertainly. 

“Wasn’t that in your mind when you 
stopped me?” 

“T don’t know what was in my mind,” 
said Prairie. 

“Dinner was in your mind,” said the tall 
American promptly. “They serve a very 
good vegetable soup at the station restau- 
rant.” 

“T loathe vegetable soup,” said Prairie. 
“Y’m—I’m sorry I stopped you. I am not 
coming, after all.” 


OR an instant he hesitated. Then he 

lifted his hat and walked away. The por- 
ter, laden with their joint luggage, was bewil- 
dered. He had had no orders. So he stood 
easily, somnolently, and waited for them. 

The American disappeared through the 
gate. The man in the yellow gloves moved 
nearer, staring. And suddenly Prairie began 
to run. Her patent leather slippers fairly 
flew. She was through the gate in an instant, 
through the glass doors into the station 
restaurant. The American rose as he saw 
her coming, pushing back his chair. But he 
said nothing to her as he settled her at his 
table. He spoke to the waiter instead. 

“Make that two vegetable soups, instead 
of one,” he said to the waiter. “And be 
quick about it. The lady is hungry.” 

“Of course,” said Prairie after she had 
finished her soup, leaning back in her chair, 
revived, charming, very sweet, her chin up, 
the corners of her mouth curling into a deli- 
cious smile, her green eyes raised trustfully to 
his, ‘‘we hate each other. You think ’m 
impossible, and I know you are. After this 
dinner we shall part never to see each other 
again, but let’s be agreeable now. What’s 
your name?” 

“Smith,” said he. ‘“What’s yours?” 

“Prairie,” said Prairie. ‘‘What are you 
doing over here alone?” 

“Working,” said he. ‘What are you?” 

“Well, on the surface of things I came over 
for a bath at the Lido,” said Prairie, “‘but 
there were seething depths of revolt below.” 

“Revolt against what?” 

“‘ Against myself,’”’ said Prairie; ‘but you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

““Wouldn’t I? This is a light champagne 
they make here at Asti, very harmless and 
inspiring. Drink a glass with your omelet. 
You'll need it tonight.” 


ss OT particularly,” said Prairie com- 

fortably. ‘All I shall have to do to- 
night will be to sleep. I have a compartment 
through to Bologna.” 

“T thought you had lost your purse.” 

“Oh, but everything wasn’t in my purse,” 
said Prairie. 

There was a short silence. Prairie ate her 
omelet and sipped her Asti. The American 
ate his omelet, sipped his Asti and crumbled 
aroll. “You’re from New York, aren’t 
you?” asked Prairie. 

“How did you know?” 

“Your tie, I think, and a sort of lord-of- 
creation air. Are you married?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Going to be?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

“When?” 

His eyes came up to hers with a swift dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘Look here,” said he, “you’re 
impertinent.” 

“Look here,” said she, “you’re funny.” 
And she laughed. She threw back her head 
and laughed at him with the careless enjoy- 
ment of a child, while he watched her frown- 
ing. “Funny,” said Prairie. “Smith, you’re 
a scream. Your rudiments! Your ethics! 
You ought to hire a hall. You’re Ajax ina 
Fifth Avenue necktie defying the lightning. 
You’re the prime little fixer of the universe. 
What you don’t like, you change. Look here. 
I didn’t lose my purse after all,”’ said Prairie, 
depositing it on the table between thema. 
“That was a ruse. I simply had to know 
how funny you might happen to be, and 
you’re funnier than anyone has ever been 
before. We part right here, but I hate to lose 
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MODEL 254 
$11.75 


I will send you this beautiful 
all-wool flannel dress, semi- 
made, for $11.75. Choice of 
Navy, Black, Copper, Cocoa, 
Powder Blue, or Lanvin Green 
. . . . Sizes 16 to 20, 34 to 38. 
Send check or money order— 
or pay C. O. D. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
For other styles, fabrics, sizes 
and prices—WRITE FOR MY 
FREE STYLE BOOKS. 
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| CThis series 
of style books 





‘‘Modes of the Month’’. It isnot acatalog 
of ‘“‘catalogy”’ dresses, but my always up- 
to-date revue of Paris and New York ideas. 


I Design Unusual and 
Individual Dresses 


Dolly Gray frocks are ex- 
clusive and obtainable 
only by my plan. Inthe 
past year I have design- 
ed dresses for 100,000 
women who want dis- 
tinctive style and excel- 
lent quality—at a mod- 
est price. For instance, 
the flattering dress 
shown costs only $11.75 
the DOLLY GRAY 
WAY... You finish it 
yourself—needing no 
dressmaking experience 
—nocourses—no fussing 


with patterns. I supply 
everything—finest ma- 
terials, trimmings, com- 
plete directions—even a 
needle! 


Ask for My Style 
Books Today! 


You will receive the 
new Spring Style num- 
ber at once—the rest, 
as fast as they come off 
the press. They will 
show you how to dress 
in up-to-the-minute 
style at less than half 
usual store prices. 


DOLLY GRAY, Room 610 


FREE! 


Wiite for the first of my new style books— 
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Make beautiful things at home 
with Sealing Wax 


END TODAY for your copy of 
“Sealing Wax Craft.’’ See how 
easy and delightful this new 
home craft is. In this complete 
instruction book you will find 


colorful things to make 
for yourself, to sell, or 
to give as gifts. When 
you try this home art 
yourself you will be 
surprised at the vari- 
ety of delightful ways 
in which you can use 
it. And yet it is inex- 





It is easy to make charming 
wall-plaques, pendants, ear- 
rings, beads, or hat ornaments. 
Lamp shades and book ends can 
be decorated to match any color 


for lovely, scheme. 


Candle-sticks and candles to match 
them add a touch of brightness to any 
room, and are easily painted. Vases, salt 
cellars, and all sorts of paper, glass, 
wood, or pottery objects are trans- 
formed into things of beauty. 


You can make magazine illustrations 
take the appearance of oil paintings. 
You can make an ordinary vanity case 
or powder compact distinctively your 
own, with a beautiful design. 


Send for “‘Sealing Wax Craft’’ 


It costs ten cents. Then there are two sets of patterns: 
patterns for painting with dissolved sealing wax, and 
patterns for moulding melted sealing wax. Each set of 
patterns is ten cents also. The instruction book, and the 
patterns, and Dennison’s Sealing Wax are sold by 7 
stationers, department stores, and many drug- 
gists. Or send this coupon, checking what you Z 
wish, and enclosing the correct amount. Each ¢ | 
item is tencents, or send thirty cents forthe 7 “ail 

complete setofinstructionsand patterns. tae | 
(Each is fifteen cents in Canada.) 7 Dennison’s | 











gre , ¢ Dept.1B 
4 A Pd Framingham, Mass. 
ete oe 7  Lenclose......... cents to cover 
7 cost of Instruction Book ‘‘Seal- 
7 ing Wax Craft,” 10c; Packet of 
7 Patterns for Moulding, toc; Packet 
7 of Patterns for Painting, 1oc. (Canada, 
7 5c. each.) 
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They make you thinner, flatter, straighter 


—and yet you can’t tell you wear one 


Gossard Rubber Reducing Garments Fit. Long 
after the ordinary garment is shapeless as a sack, 
the Gossard reducing garments continue to fit, 
to mold the figure into lines of youthful charm 
. . . They do not push up the bust, or pinch, or 
irritate the skin, but improve the figure instantly. 
With comfort. Yet effectively. 

When you buy a Gossard reducing garment 
you buy known value. We make the same guar- 
antee of service and satisfaction for these rubber 
garments as for the silk and tricot garments in 
the Gossard Line of Beauty. The Gossard rubber 
is surfaced. outside with silk, on the inside with 
cotton tricot, which holds the garments in place 
on the body and absorbs perspiration. 

So perfectly do they adapt themselves to your 
every movement that you’re never conscious of 
them. They give absolute assurance of perfection 
in figure and dress. Wearing a Gossard Rubber 
Reducing Garment makes you feel “right,” correct 
in every detail. It’s this feeling that makes poise. 

Many girls of slender figure lines wear one of 
these garments. Some to erase an undesired curve. 
Some to take down flesh. Others because they 
believe in “an ounce of prevention.” 


Gossard 


Rubber Reducing Garments 
for All Figure Types 


Combinations Clasp-Arounds Girdles 
Brassieres Diaphragm Reducers Corsets 


The long combinations come well down over 
thigh, and are reinforced through the diaphragm 
. . . The girdle clasp-arounds are particularly for 
the flapper type . . . The clasp-arounds utterly 
abolish ridges, whether standing or seated ... 
The corset immediately gives a very flat back 
... The brassiere comes well down over corset, 
with small elastic tabs at back for fastening to 
corset . . . The diaphragm reducer can be 
worn with comfort either under or over other 
garments of figure support. 


How to Be Thinner by Evening 


American girls have established definite new 
standards of figure perfection. Neysa McMein states 
that she recently measured a most beautiful young 
woman (who happens to be 5 feet, 2 inches high) 
with the following results: Neck, 12% inches; 
shoulders, 36; upper arm, 9; chest, 32; waist, 24; 
hips, 33 ; foot length, 9; forearm, 81/2; hand length, 
7; thigh, 19; calf, 12. 

These figures should vary with added height, 
but they set up an interesting standard by which 
to judge your own needs for a corsetiere’s atten- 
tion . . . If youare not quite in accord with these 
measurements, or with your own idea of how you 
would look most attractive, let your corsetiere 
help in selecting the particular Gossard Rubber 
Reducing Garment that will most quickly restore 
your youthful lines. 


The Gossard Line of Beauty 


In addition to Rubber Reducing garments, the 
Gossard Line of Beauty includes a complete size 
and price range in varied beautiful fabrics: Com- 
binations, Clasp-arounds, Camisets, Step-ins, 
Brassieres, Front Lacing Corsets, and the new 
Gossard Complete! 

Copyright 1925—TheH.W. Gossard Co., 100-108 E. Ohio St.,Chicago 


Offices in. . . New York, San Francisco, 
Toronto, London, Buenos Aires, Sydney. 








Measure Yourself Now—How to Use This Rule 


Unless you have a tape measure at 
hand, take a piece of ribbon, or 
string, and lay it against the 12-inch 
rule at right of this page to deter- 
mine the number of inches in any 
measurement. 
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you from my life for its merry sunshine will 
be gone. All that will sustain me in dark 
moments will be the memory of—you.” 

[he American said nothing. He paid for 
the dinner, tipped the waiter magnificently, 
and rose. “There’s more air outside,”’ said 
he, “if you’ve quite finished.” 

“J—I’d like to pay for my dinner,’’ said 
Prairie rather haltingly, her animation sud- 
denly gone. 

“We're having a settlement later,” said 
the American. “ You’d better let me put you 
into your coat.” 

Afterward Prairie decided that it was to 
settle for her dinner that she followed him 
outside, but she could not explain why she 
had let him put her into 
her coat. She stood like 
adoll. When he told her 
to turn, she turned be- 
fore she remembered not 
to, and when she remem- 
bered not to, it was too 
late. He had buttoned 
her up to her chin, and 
stooping, had looked for 
a still moment straight 
down into her upturned 
eyes. 

‘““You’re pretty enough 
to get away with mur- 
der,” said he, “‘except for 
your double chin.” 

Like a mechanical doll Prairie walked out 
of the station restaurant behind him, and 
when he stopped beside a huge, uncovered, 
low-hung car which was drawn up at the 
curb, and consulted for a time with the 
chauffeur, she stood and waited in a warm, 











wrapped haze into which she seemed to have 
drifted from some former existence of dis- 
comfort and worry and stress. Temporarily, 
Prairie’s mind was not minding. 

It was only when he opened a door of the 
car to motion her in that reason pricked her 
back to attention. 


“TT’S two hours to your train,” said he. 
“You don’t want to sit about in a stuffy 
station. Why not drive with me?” 

“Drive?” said Prairie slowly. 
know you well enough—Smith.” 

“Oh, quite well enough,” said Smith. 
“You know that I’m capable of picking you 
up and putting you in. You know that, if 
I say so, you’re going whether or no. Why 
ask for another fight?” 

‘Ym not asking for anything, Smith,” 
said Prairie gently. ‘We part right here, but 
you have been very—unusual. Good-by.” 

Smith sighed. In the light of an arc lamp 
his face showed rather set, grim. 

‘Remember afterward that you asked for 
it,” he said briefly and caught her up in his 
arms. With one hand over her mouth he 
shut back her scream. Then with a sudden 
lift, heave, scramble they were in the car, 
Prairie’s face hard pressed against a button 
of his coat, Prairie’s hands wildly pulling, 
tearing, scratching, Prairie’s feet frenziedly 
kicking, Prairie’s whole heart and soul and 
strength in conflict with this overpowering, 
ruthless, driving Force which was carrying her 

ty, which was coercing the uncoerced, con- 
‘rolling the uncontrollable, which was caging 
her, breaking her will, choking her with an 
iron hand across her mouth, and pressing her 
cheek down hard against a button of its coat. 

In a haze of darkness spattered with stars 
she heard the roar of the motor, felt speed 
over cobblestones, heard horns, shouts, fan- 
ck ! she might have heard a carabiniére’s 
shot, and wondered if she could have heard 
a laugh. At last she got her mouth free from 
the covering, ruthless hand and her cheek free 
‘rom the terrible, ruthless button. Lying back 
in his arms she stared up at the face, set, white, 
very grim that showed dimly above her. 


“T don’t 


“\7 OU brute!” gasped Prairie. “You fiend ! 
You’ve—kidnaped me. You’ve—kid- 
naped—me. Is it for money?” 

He said nothing, but he leaned nearer. His 
face was very close. His lips just brushed 
her cheek, then his mouth touched hers, 
pressed down hard over hers, clung—dwelt. 
Prairie, floating with the current, felt it close 
overhead, sensed unknown heights, undis- 





covered depths, saw a darkness spangled 
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(Continued from Page 171) 


with stars, and then saw and felt, tempo- 
rarily, nothing. 

Prairie, in short, for the first time in her 
life had fainted. 

There were three horns to the car: a sing- 
ing, melodious horn, a shrieking, shrill horn, 
a blaring, raucous, hoarse, bellowing horn. 
“Look out! We’re coming,” sang the melo- 
dious horn on the stretches. “Clear out. 
We’re coming!” shrieked the shrill horn on 
the curves. 

Huddled into a corner of the rear seat, 
wrapped co the eyes in a rug, shaken by roads 
of stone blocks laid for the chariots of the 
Cesars, and apparently unrepaired since, 
chilled by the relentless speed which seemed 
the mere physical reac- 
tion of an unfaltering 
purpose, deafened by the 
horns, frozen by the si- 
lence, the immobility, the 
mystery of the wrapped 
figure beside her which 
seemed as aloof in its 
corner as the girl tried 
to seem in hers, Prairie 
rode through the night. 

Twice she heard him 
sigh. Once he spoke. 

“‘Have you noticed 
the stars?’”’ he asked 
amicably. ‘We might 
be driving straight to 
If you could form the habit of 


Paradise. 
looking up, you’d lose that double chin.” 
“T hate you,” gasped Prairie ineffectually; 
“and don’t—ever again—presume to speak 
to me of my chin.” 
“But it bothers me so,” he explained 
amicably. ‘It’s unnecessary. 


FTER that he said nothing more, but he 
found her his handkerchief, and she dried 
her eyes on it and they fell into silenée, his 
fingers lightly clasping her wrist; and pres- 
ently Prairie, through sheer exhaustion and 
rage and despair and inarticulate misery, 
fell asleep and dreamed that she was an 
omelet on a plate which a great giant was 
about to lick up. 

“No! No! Don’teat me! I'll be good,” 
cried Prairie, sitting suddenly up straight 
and blinking at the sunshine. “Why— 
why’’—rubbing her eyes in bewilderment— 
“where am I?” 

“T am not very sure myself,” said Smith, 
“but Dante Alighieri here claims that this 
lake we have been following is Como.” 

“Como!” cried Prairie, sitting up 
straighter, blinking harder through the bril- 
liant light. ‘‘But why have you brought me 
to Como?” 

“Well, there’s said to be a view,” said 
Smith absently. “If it’s really Como, I’ll say 
we’ve come.” 

It was plain that he was not particularly 
occupied, for the moment, with Prairie. He 
and the chauffeur consulted together over a 
map and argued together in an American- 
French-Italo potpourri which seemed, with 
the assistance of gestures, to be perfectly 
understandable and satisfactory to both. 

“T’m sorry,” said Smith finally, glancing 
up at Prairie and then away. ‘“‘ We'll have 
to walk.” 

“Witha blister on my heel?” asked Prairie. 
“T shan’t walk. I shall not get out of this car 
or take a step. I shall continue to sit here 
until I starve rather than go off anywhere 
alone with you.” 





MITH came closer, fumbled with the 
handle of the door, looked out over the 

lake. ‘Please,’ he said. ‘I don’t like to 
leave you.” 

“Leave me?” said Prairie. 
where are you going to now?” 

“Over that hill and along the shore line of 
the other lake.” He opened the door, look- 
ing up at her swiftly, almost beseechingly. 
“Aren’t you really coming?” 

“No,” said Prairie, setting her chin. 

“Oh, very well then,” said Smith and shut 
the car door. ‘Sweet dreams, Giuseppi.” 

“Grazie! Grazie!” grinned the driver. 
“Tt is great joy any other time to drive 
monsieur again.” 


“Leave— 


(Continued on Page 174) 











Miss Crawford weighed 235 lbs. 
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She gives Wallace evedit fer her reduction to 150 lbs. 


“Can I Reduce?’’ 
Ask Miss Crawford ! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 


Miss Crawford used Wallace reducing records to 
play off this huge excess of weight, and this is what 
she has to say of Wallace’s method: 


“The day my weight reached 235 Ibs. was the date 
of my awakening. I sent for the free trial record and 
put in one earnest week of daily use, and that week 
I lost eight pounds. I kept on, of course. I used the 
movements faithfully, and nothing else. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, and lost 
at least five pounds each week. My present weight 
is 150. Whenever I find that superfluous flesh is 
creeping back I take out my Wallace records, use 
them a few days, and I’m soon back to the 150 mark. 
It took me only four months to lose 85 lbs. and I 
spent about a quarter of an hour each day with the 
reducing movements. [ never felt better than since 
getting rid of all that fat, and what it has done for 
my appearance you can guess from my pictures.” 


Anybody Can Reduce By This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored nor- 
mal proportions in this way. Reducing 85 lbs. is un- 
usual, but any number of women have played off 
thirty and forty pounds with Wallace Reducing rec- 
ords, and in about two months’ time. Many more 
have used them for lesser reductions—those who 
were but fifteen or twenty pounds overweight. Such 
cases are ridiculously easy for Wallace; they ordi- 
narily take less than a month. Many letters testify to 
a pound a day, and five pounds a week is easy indeed. 


If you weigh too much, you owe yourself this relief. 
The method is too well known for sensible people to 
doubt. Miss Crawford only regrets that she did not 
heed Wallace’s offer two years ago. She is a Chicago 
lady, her address is 6710 Merrill Ave., where anyone 
who wishes to confirm her story may write. But a 
better way is to start reducing with the reducing rec- 
ord Wallace will furnish—for a free demonstration— 
read his offer and begin reducing this week. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send your name and address now and your first 
week’s reducing lesson, record and all, will come by 
return mail, prepaid. Do not enclose any payment, 
don’t promise to pay anything. 

Let actual results decide whether you want to con- 
tinue! Here’s the coupon that brings everything for 
Free trial. 





Mail This Coupon 
to WALLACE 


630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 
Brings First Lesson Free 
—Record and All! 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
trial the original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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Simply Wonderful — 


Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 
ing, work-saving, time- 
saving and wonder- 
ful in better cooked, 
more delicious 
meals. 





Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
less Cooker Man 











Here’s 


What It Will Do 


4 For You | 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Uses 


electricity only about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
) ity about 40 minutes. l 








Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 








kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 
Slow, fast, or medium heat. 


Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—rust-proof and easy to 


keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! Cash or easy 
payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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Don’t overlook the 
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importance of the bed spread 
N THE scheme of the modern bed-room, Dolly Madison Bed 


Spreads are a vital factor. In fact it is these spreads that 
furnish the keynote for the entire room—particularly when the 
same material is used for curtains, scarfs, shades, etc. 

Dolly Madison Spreads and decorative fabrics to match are made 
in great variety of color and texture. As durable and economical 
as they are beautiful. See them at better stores. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 













GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-2, Phila. 


Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
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NOBUTTONS NOTROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


Karcbeuro 











Mothers! FREE 


PRBE is the book of Baby’s 
Layette, for prospective 
mothers, which answers all 
questions of clothing, early 
care, etc. Written by an ex- 
pert, a copy will be sent free 
in plain envelope. Just mail 
the coupon—today. 


For Healthier, Happier Babies 
The Rubens Infant Shirt 


ILLIONS of mothers, in the past 

32 years, have protected their 
babies’ health with Rubens Infant Shirts. 
Doctors and nurses advise this famous 
double-thick, coat-shaped shirt to guard 
the little body from cold and chill. 

This snug, warm garment is the very 
first your baby will need, mother. It 
is the most important item in the 
layette. Easy to slip on and off, the 
adjustable belt, fastened with a safety 
pin at the back, allows for the little 
body to grow. It always fits. The first 
six last a year. 

Rubens Infant Shirts were scien- 
tifically designed to protect babies. 


The Improved 


fKourbeos 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 





Double-thick over chest and stomach, 
where warmth is needed most, they ward 
off colds, coughs and colic, doctors say. 

We are the only makers of genuine 
Rubens Shirts. Do not accept imita- 
tions. Just look for the striped box with 
the two-baby trade-mark, and the name 
Rubens on every garment. Rubens 
Union Suits, embodying the same ex- 
clusive features, are made for older 
brother and sister, up to the age of 10. 
All dealers have Rubens Infant Shirts 
and Rubens Union Suits. 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, with flat seams; beauli- 


fully made and finished. Every size—the same 
price in the same material 





RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without charge a copy of ‘‘ Baby’s 
Layette,” in a plain envelope. 


SOONER Trae sa ho oa os eT es ader esa eae aha b era aes 
MONON ROD: KEATS, cao 6 a0 ie 44a wi 
TT ORAS. AOE eee 
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He was gone. Prairie watched him go. 
She tried to call after him, but could make 
no sound. Only when he had disappeared 
over the hill was she able to move. Then she 
was seized by a very frenzy of haste. She 
wrenched the door open and jumped to the 
ground. Over the rough, stony path her 
patent leather slippers fairly flew. 

““Wait—Smith,” she called, as she breasted 
the hill. ‘Smith! Don’t leave me! Of 
course I’m going!” 

He said nothing as she joined him breath- 
lessly, but he looked at her once and then 
away. He linked his arm in hers. “If you 
care to look up,” said he, “certainly the 
Alps. We might be climbing straight to 
Paradise.” 

And when Prairie looked up breathlessly 
toward the snowy grandeur beyond, he 
touched her chin lightly with his forefinger— 
lightly, but as if he could not help it. 

“Good child!” said he. ‘Now you’re 
beautiful.” 


HE Contessa, witha sheaf of telegrams in 

her restless hands, was pacing the flagged 
marble terrace which hung high above the 
dusty road. Behind her, over the polished 
black and white squares, trailed lengths of 
gray lace and flame-colored chiffon. About 
her short, straight black hair was wrapped a 
band of flame-colored silk. Around her 
throat were clasped the Giaspini black pearls 
which—together with the Conte and other 
things—she had so securely married. For 
the Contessa, even on a rest cure, was pic- 
torial, and just now she was expecting people 
to tea. 

In the middle distance hovered a portly, 
soft-footed Italian butler with one respectful 
eye on the trailing, restless Contessa and 
the other suspicious eye on the young Eng 
lish footman. 

“‘Stefano,” called the Contessa suddenly 
in Italian, ‘‘come here—and read for me the 
cloud of dust.” 

Stefano, shading his eyes with a fat hand, 
opined in Italian that an approaching cloud 
of dust of that shape, consistency, density 
and size without doubt surrounded a donkey 
cart. 

The Contessa sighed and shuffled her tele- 
grams—a frenzied, peremptory one from her 
brother on the eve of sailing; a distracted, 
prim one from Parkins in Genoa; and a 
mysterious, terse one from Naples. Search- 
ing for comfort in her great anxiety, she re- 
read the Naples telegram for the fourth time 
since its delivery by bicycle that afternoon. 

“With you for tea twenty-fourth,” ran the 
Naples telegram cryptically. And then, more 
mysterious still, the addition: “In full con- 
trol.” 

The Contessa, with an occasional glance 
at the dust cloud, studied the signature of 
this telegram, for the name meant nothing to 
her. The message itself meant little, and yet 
to that message the Contessa in her great 
anxiety pinned faith. 

It was so definite, so convincing, so assured. 
Tea—on the twenty-fourth. Well, this was 
the twenty-fourth, and tea was here; for the 
Contessa, banking on the telegram, had 
given her orders. 


“CTEFANO,” called the Contessa excitedly 

in French, “‘come once again and re- 
gard the dust cloud. That brute Parkins 
locked up my lorgnon in the wall safe, and 
departed with the key. Read for me, Stefano. 
Is it a melon cart? Is it a hay cart?” 

A pause, while Stefano strained over the 
balustrade, and the Contessa bit her lips. 
“Ah—a man drives with a woman beside 
him, madame—apparently in no haste—the 
reins are loose—and the donkey chews in 
content.” 

“Ts it a young woman? Look, Stefano! 
Look well! Ah, that I should be a bat today. 
Parkins shall swallow that key. Is it a girl, 
Stefano—a beautiful young imp of a niece 
with a double chin?” 

“One cannot descry the chin from above, 
madame, and at the distance one can hardly 
discern the niece; but if madame will rest 
herself but a moment more Ah! Ecco! 
They stop. He lifts her out. The hat removes 
itself to the dust. The woman’s hair, madame, 
is—red.” 





“Red!” cried the Contessa. “Red! Oh, 
my darling Prairie! You are safe. You are 
here. But a moment and, child of my heart, 
I come—I come.” 

Gathering up her trailing laces, the Con- 
tessa ran in her gray brocaded slippers down 
the marble steps, down the gravel path, down 
more steps, this time of stone, through the 
ilex walk, the shrubberies, the yellow rose 
garden to the little gate in the wall. Stefano 
hurried far behind her, but the Contessa did 
not wait for Stefano. She unchained the 
gate. 

She tugged at the latch. She pulled the 
gate wide and stood in the opening, smil- 
ing, her arms outstretched. 


ds ICKED one,” said the Contessa. 
“Tnsubordinate! Willful! Headstrong! 
Come to my heart, Signorina Prairie Fane.” 

The girl stood staring at the brilliant vision 
in the gateway, as if it could not really 
exist. ; 

She seemed to come back to the Contessa 
slowly from some other world. Then with 
a sob she flung herself forward into the Con- 
tessa’s outstretched arms. 

“Dear aunt! The surprise! 
The happiness! Dear, dear aunt 

But after a moment she stood erect, and 
pushed the Contessa gently away. She took 
a step toward the man, a tall young Amer- 
ican in gray. 

“So,” she said slowly, laboring with herself 
for calm, speaking at all with an evident 
effort, “you were not kidnaping me—for 
money, Smith, after all. You were all along 
—only bringing me safely to my aunt.” 

“You see,”’ said Smith, speaking with an 
evident effort himself, speaking lamely, un- 
convincingly, anxiously, for so assured a 
person, ‘‘we’re your father’s New York at- 
torneys—the firm, I mean. I’m one of the 
Schemerhorn Smiths, but the Smith in the 
firm name isn’t me. Not yet.” He stopped 
breathlessly. 

“But you—me—Naples?”’ said Prairie. 

“T was over here. I was handy,” explained 
Smith. ‘They wired me to drop everything 
in Paris and get you in Naples, dead or 
alive.” 

“But I was supposed to stay on the boat 
to Genoa.” 

“And be nabbed by an English maid? 
Your dad guessed better. He knew you.” 

“But suppose I hadn’t got off—what 
would you have done?” 

“Got on,” said Smith laconically. 

“But you had never seen me,” cried 
Prairie. ‘You didn’t know me from a—a 
mole.” 

“T knew you at once,” said Smith. “They 
wired your description. But I’d have known 
you without any description. It was you-- 
wasn’t it?” 

“But—but the train to Rome—your un- 
speakable method?” 


The relief! 


"9 
: 


““-\NE’S method must be flexible,” said 
Smith. “It must vary to fit the situa- 
tion. And it worked, didn’t it? We’re here.” 
There fell a moment of silence. The Con- 
tessa, feeling struggle between them, sensing 
a climax, stood very still. She saw Prairie’s 
chin go down and then lift again suddenly 
into a line of sheer beauty. 

““Well—good-by, Smith,” said Prairie, her 
beautiful little face very pale, her beautiful 
little chin very high, her beautiful, little, 
outstretched, dismissing hand very stiff. 
“We part right here. I—I seem to remember 
that you are not married, but are going to 
be. I pity the poor girl. She’ll never have 
a double chin.” 

But Smith overlooked the dismissing han‘. 
He pushed it aside. He took the girl by the 
shoulders and shook her. In the face of the 
still Contessa, of the pop-eyed, perspiring 
Stefano, he shook Prairie Fane as if she had 
been a rag doll. Then he tilted up her chin 
and kissed it. Then he kissed her hair, her 
eyes, her mouth. 

“Pity the poor girl,” said Smith, “pity 
her well. For her double chin—is gone— 
forever! Prairie—Prairie, I didn’t know 
there was anything like this—in the world.” 

The Schemerhorn Standish-Smiths spent 
their honeymoon at the Lido. 


— 
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Wonderfully pretty 


and surprisingly low-priced 


woven rugs 


This season they are lovelier than ever—for many artists were asked to sub- 
mit their most charming designs for Kimlark Woven Rugs. No wonder they 
are new, smart, individual in pattern, vibrant with color—altogether different. 


There are gay, sprightly designs for bedroom and guest room; discreetly 
subdued patterns for living room and library; gorgeously colorful effects for 
the sun room; neutral colorings or plain bordered rugs for the hall; informal 
patterns for porch or summer home—in all, scores of fascinating Kimlark 
Woven Rugs from which to build rooms of endless variety and charm. 


Ask to see these lovely fiber rugs in the stores. Run your hand over 
their smooth, soft surface. Notice the soft-twisted strands achieved by a 
special patented process. Note how these unique, soft-twisted strands give 
them remarkable pliancy, prevent their breaking when twisted or folded; 
keep them flat on the floor without curling or slipping. See how free from 
harsh, wiry strands Kimlark Woven Rugs are; think how thick and soft 
and noiseless they will be underfoot; how easy to clean; how altogether 
wholesome and sanitary; how sturdily long-wearing. 


Yet, with all these beautiful qualities, Kimlark Woven Rugs—even in the 
largest sizes—cost only about half what you expect to pay. And every rug, 
being finished for use on both sides, gives double wear. 

Where can you see these beautiful rugs, with the soft-twisted strands? 


In any of the better stores. If you don’t know where to find them, write 
for our booklet and the nearest dealer's name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
(National Fiber Textile Company) + Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 


KIMLARK“RUG 


Look for this trademark 
—the Kim-Lark—on the 
reverse side of every gen- 
uine Kimlark Woven Rug 


$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, 
in standard sizes, range 
in price from $3 to $23 
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Effective Embroidery on a Bedspread and Towels 


















Spanish handwork adorns towel at 
left—design No. 586—with ladder 
hemstitching three-eighths of an 
inch apart, the first row being three- 
quarters of an inch from hem. On 
towel at right—also No. 586—a 
center circle for monogramming 





is half an inch above hem, and a 








row of hemstitching one and three- 











eighths inches above hem. 
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Transfer, No. 586 


a Ga A 


ANY of the loveliest effects in needle- 

work are attained with only the 

simplest stitches, the secret of it 
lying in the design. Ifa truly artistic person 
has worked out symmetrical lines and grouped 
the stitches where they will show to the best 
advantage, surprising results are accom- 
plished with the expenditure of very little 
work. The guest towels and bedspread on 
this page are perfect examples of this method. 

Hemstitching, satin stitch, eyelet stitch 
and buttonholed scallops are the four kinds of 
needlework used, and each one is as familiar 
as our A-B-C’s. In the small diagrams be- 
low we have sketched in detail the correct 
method of working all the stitches, and on the 
transfer envelope you will find ample instruc- 
tions about transferring designs to linen. 

If you do not like to draw threads for hem- 
stitching, substitute instead narrow lines of 
the solid embroidery stitch, as illustrated in 
Diagram No. 7. There will be not the slight- 
est loss of effect, as the harmony of lines will 
be entirely preserved. On the towels provid- 
ing a center circle, one may or may not work 
an initial or monogram. The one at upper 
right is large enough for a small monogram or 
large initial, while the towel at bottom of 
page, in center, allows just about enough 
space for one medium sized initial. 
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ing left to 
right, pick 








four threads. 








and 2 to end of row. 





groups of threads. 

















4. The corners and ends of 

hemstitching should be but- 

tonholed to prevent fraying, 
as above at right. 


5. When padding leaves show- 
ing @ vein in center make a 
small running stitch all around 
the leaf first, then fill in with 
long stitches, and embroider as 
indicated in sketch. 





5 





7 1. For ladder 
hemstitching pull 
threads for a space 


wrong Side, 
baste. Work- 


up @ group of 


2. Next take smallest 
stitch possible inthe hem, 
but catch through all of 
the material. Repeat 1 


3. Now turn work so 
that bottom becomes top 
and proceed as before, 
picking up the same 
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. Transfer, No. 588 










Transfer, No. 586 


White linen of a rather heavy quality, or 
cotton of similar weave and weight, or un- 
bleached muslin should be bought for the bed- 
spread, which measures ninety by one hun- 
dred and seven inches, with an oval motif in 
center measuring fifty-two inches from top to 
bottom and forty-two inches from side to 
side. White linen ninety inches wide, heavy 
enough for such a spread, ranges in price from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a yard; unbleached muslin, 
ninety inches wide, is eighty-five cents a yard. 

Fine huckaback linen is used for the 
towels, which are all guest size, fifteen by 
twenty-four inches. Enough transfer is pro- 
vided, however, for the larger sized towels, 
and one transfer includes all three designs. 
The embroidery is at one end only, the other 
end being finished with hemstitching or scal- 
lops to correspond. 

Colored linen is being extensively used for 
guest towels—rose, orchid, yellow and blue 
seeming to be the favorites—and they may be 
embroidered in self color or in white. There 
is no nicer gift for a hope chest or shower, 
for whether the bride intends to keep house 
or board, towels are a real acquisition. 

Padding for all embroidery should be de- 
termined by the size of the design, as too 
heavy padding spoils the shape of small figures. 
Sketches Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 9 show the method 
and quantity of padding used here. The em- 
broidered dots require no padding, as illus- 
trated in Sketch No.8. Six-strand embroidery 
cotton No. 25 is used for towels, No. 6 em- 
broidery cotton for bedspread, and No. 70 
cotton thread for ladder hemstitching. 


6. For all solid leaves first 
make a small running 
Stitch around leaf, pad 
with longer running 
stitches, and take long, close 
Stitches, as in sketch. 











7. For the crossed lines 
forming the baskets on 
the bedspread, pad with 
three rows of running 
Stitches and work over 
and over from right to 
left. Do the same for all 
stems, but use less pad- 
ding—or no padding— 
where stems are very fine. 





8. For all dots use three strands of 
floss and work in satin stitch, as 
at left. 





An exquisite flower design—No, 588—is adapted to the bedspread above, which measures seventy-two 

by ninety inches for single beds, or ninety by one hundred and seven inches for a double bed. The end 

that is drawn up over the pillows has the center of its embroidered design placed sixteen inches below 

the scalloped end. The guest towel below has an embroidered design—No. 586—entirely in satin stitch, 
with a small circle for initialing, half an inch above the scallops. 








9. Pad scallops 
with two lines of 
running stitches. 
Buttonhole from 
left to right, hold- 
ing thread to- 
ward you with 
left thumb and 
passing needle 
over loop. 


Transfer, No. 586 














Zo. To make the 
eyelets in the towel 
at upper right 
punch a small hole 
inthe linen and 
work over edge, 
keeping stitches 
close and even, as 
sketched at left. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Towel Transfers, 20 cents; Bedspread Transfers, 40 cents. 
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The moment my hee touched its pillow 
I had forgotten ! 








HOW TO USE THOSE 
“THREE 


GOLDEN MINUTES” 


I Smooth a cool, restful coat 
of Daggett §8 Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream all over 
Jour face and neck with your 
finger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


II Leave the perfect cold 

cream on for a minute 
to sink deep in your pores 
where the unseen dirt is 
lodged and to allow it to 


revive your skin. 
III Wipe off the cleans- 
ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of a 
soft cloth. Then if you wish 
—dash cold water over your 
face to close the clean pores. 
And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean .. . 
soft and relaxed as a child’s 
. ready now for a night 
of real, beauty-giving rest. 











Tirep to the bone. You know the feeling. 


The cool sheets were balm to my weary body. But 
as my head sought just the right place in the pillow, 
my face felt the caress of its cool surface—and 
then I remembered! 


My tomorrow’s complexion would be clear and 
fresh looking and I would keep the present bloom 
of my skin only if I gave it its regular cleansing 
in “‘three golden minutes’’ tonight. 


For I had learned how important it is never to 
go to bed at night until all the dirt has been wiped 
out of my skin with the cold cream that cleanses, and 
revives the skin and smooths out tired lines all at the 
same time; the one so pure doctors prescribe it — 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. Then 
the day’s dirt and old powder are gone with the 
day. While I’m asleep my skin can rest and re- 


Daggett eRamsdells 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


build itself naturally. In the morning it is revived 
—fresh and radiant for the new day. 


If you, too, wish to know the magic of “‘three 
golden minutes’’ a day, make it your rule from 
now on never to let your face touch its pillow at 


night until your skin has been thoroughly cleansed 


with this perfect cold cream. 


Give your skin this delightful cleansing for six 
nights in succession—and see it begin to take on 
new softness and beauty. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the 
white package with the red bands—can be had at 
any department or drug store. Generous sized 
tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing table jars 35c, 50c, 
85c and $1. 50. 


There’s a ‘‘Try-It-Yourself’’ trial tube waiting 
for you—Free. Send the coupon below. 





I knew - 


DAGGETT «0 





Address 





In Canada: 


Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., 


Daggett &8 Ramsdell, Dept. 4016 
2/4 West 14th St., New York. 
Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 
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Materials for the taffeta shade above amount 
to a little more than eight dollars. The shade 
is eighteen inches in diameter at bottom, 
eleven and one-quarter inches high, and is 
used on a pottery base approximately eleven 
inches high and measuring twenty-six and a 
hes in circu mferenc eat widest place. 





To wrap frame, slip binding off roll, 


tie roll around outside with outer end, or 
hold tightly together with a rubber band, 
and work with inside end of binding. 


Hold close to wire and wrap tightly. 
At a joint, wrap three times each way 
in X-like formation. Never cut the bind- 
ing in order to skip a part already cov- 
ered; an extra wrap will dono harm, and 
will serve to strengthen the foundation 
to which the coverings will be sewed. 





overing half the outside of frame, with 
edges meeting on posts. Cut material 
from selvage to seluage—always pulling 
a thread before cutting—and allow an 
extra inch at top and bottom and on each 
end. Pin the two pieces smoothly around 
bottom wire of frame, as at A; pull up 


The foundation is in two pieces, each 


tightly to top of frame and pin at B. 
Work out fullness on side post C, and 
On corresponding post on opposite side 
Y fra:ne, overcasting as atC. Now turn 


back edge at C and overcast again. 





Flow to Make a 
Lamp Shade 


Of Taffeta, Georgette or Lace 


F YOU see a little group of serious thinkers gathered together in 
one corner of a department store, you may be sure they are learn- 
ing the gentle art of lamp-shade making. And, while that first 

shade is being made, it is more strenuous than gentle. Each woman, 
doubtless, thinks the first will be the last, and then suddenly the 
knack of it comes and she begins a veritable orgy of shade making. 

It is to prevent some of the discouraging moments that this article 

is written. Very simply, very clearly, all the processes have been 
worked out and sketched for you, so that failure is impossible if 
the directions are followed. Two of the shades are of taffeta, one 
is lace and one is georgette, and you really need not be particular 
which one you choose—you'll end by making them all! 

Be careful to select a frame that will go well with the base of the 

lamp, and be sure the bottom of it just covers the top of the fixture. 


(Continued on Page 184) 





3. Sewright-hand edge to post as at A, 

and then overcast to wire at bottom 

and top as at C and D. Open seams 

on post, as at B, and trim off as close 
lo post as possible. 





For five dollars you can make this cherming lace shade, 
which is oval—eight by eleven inches across bottom, and 
seven inches high. The candlestick base is ten inches high. 





4. Overcast as at A above. 
Turn back edge of material 
Sen on bottom wire of frame and 
aT he overcast again as at B. Do 
i the same on top wire of 
frame. Trim close to wire. 


5. For lining, cut material 
from selvage to selvage, al- 
lowing extra inch at top, 
bottom and sides. Apply 
lining smoothly around bot- 
tom wire, and pin one edge 
to top of wrapped wire as 
below. Overcast to wire, re- 
move pins, and turn lining 
to inside of frame. If neces- 
sary to piece lining, be sure 
to have raw edges of seam, 
when finished, turned toward 
outside of shade. 


tee apy p, 


Palit titit 


Fine silks can be chosen when you make your own shades, and colors 
that go with your rooms. The cost is scarcely one-third that of ready- 
made shades. The striped-taffeta one above costs a little more than five 
dollars. Its frame has a twelve-inch diameter at bottom, and is eight 
and one-quarter inches deep. Candlestick base is twelve inches high. ; 























CA Fashion 
That Never Changes 


Dame Fashion is a silly mistress in 
many ways, and in matters of cos- 
tume and amusement her fancy is_ || | 
beyond explaining. | 





ae aoe 





||| But there is one important point 
| on which she has never changed 
her mind. She has always insisted 
that when it comes to equipping 
the home, one single and unchang- 
| ing standard shall guide her devo- 
| tees—the standard of quality. 











Quality fabrics, quality linens, | 
quality soaps and poudres, quality || | 
toilet accessories of all kinds. 





invariably finds A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue Toilet Paper in homes that 
conform to the dictates of exclu- 
sive taste. 


For A. P. W. Satin Tissue has long 
been recognized as the toilet paper | 
| de luxe. Its firm and velvety tex- 
| ture, no less than its pure wood 
| pulp base and flawless design, are 
| 
| 


} 
||) 
| | Perhaps that is why one almost 
| 
| 
| 








points of quality that discrimi- 
nating shoppers everywhere are | 
not slow to apprehend. 
Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
| Tissue are a year’s supply. | 
> [ ‘ 
A.P.W: PAPER. CO. 
ALBANY , ae & 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
| | are now identified by the A. P. W. 
{ 


L checker doll wrapper. 
| 
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A. P. W.Satin Tissue - 
— Pure White—Fort 2 ~~ FINEST : 
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Send for a Rag Doll 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three color 
cloth doll, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out and 


stuffed.) 
Get a Doll’s House Free 


$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year's supply) 
of A. P.W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer’s name. 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSES EQUIPMENT. 

Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 32 - 421 South Ashiand Boulevard - Chicago 








f Does all Cooking. Roasts, Boils, Stews, Bakes, Browns, 
Broils, Fries. Attaches to any electric light socket. No 
special wiring. Low priced. Automatic. Quick as gas stove. 


GAVES % to % cost of pre- 
paring meals. Food more F 
delicious and healthful. Cooks 
without attention. No guess-|f} 
ing, regulating, or clocks to set. 4) 
Nothing towatch. G 
FREE Catalog brings all de- | 
i tails, introductory sale {iM 
price, and 30 Day Trial privilege. 
Write today for special offer. 
The Akron Lamp Co. 
32Steese Bidg., Akron,O. 
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The dependable worth of PEPPERELL Sheeting has caused 
| it to become the standard sheeting of its class. Thousands of 
| shrewd housekeepers have, for more than 60 years, used PEP- 

PERELL Sheets, because they knew they were unequalled for 
even texture, smooth finish and positive wearing worth. 


Every yard of PEPPERELL Sheeting is made with extreme - 


care and sold on its merits. 


Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing 





Try PEPPERELL once and you will always desire it. 


found at your Retailer’s, write us for free samples. 


Peppere 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. | 


\ BOSTON, MASS. Mills at Biddeford, Maine y 


If not 


Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 





Mot cen. 


Mary / 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just your foot measurement. 
Make this test at our risk. 











in 10 minutes This Guaranteed Way 


64 T SUFFERED from foot pains for years. 

I could hardly stand or walk. Dancing 
was impossible. Then I tried a pair of 
Jung Arch Braces. Now my feet never hurt 
me. I can walk all day, dance all night. 
Enjoy all the pleasures of vigorous outdoor 
life, and forget I have feet. There is more 
spring and youth in my step than ever be- 
fore."’ This is what scores have told us 
who have tried this new guaranteed way to 
toot comfort. 

A New Scientific Discovery 


No matter how much you are on your feet, no 
matter how your feet or legs ache, the Jung Arch 
Brace brings you sure relief from suffering. If our 
method fails the test costs you nothing. The cause 
of foot troubles is weakening of the muscles of the 
foot from overstrain. That tired, burning, aching 
sensation after wearing the shoes for a few hours; 
pains in the toes, ball, instep, arch or heel; dull 
aches in the ankle, knee or calf of the leg; cramped 
toes and callouses, sharp pains when stepping on 
uneven surfaces, all these are due to arch troubles, 
caused by weakening of the muscles that hold the 
arch in place. 

This destroys the balance of the foot. The 
arches sag. Bones press down on sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels. Pain and suffering 


result. 
Almost Instant Relief 


The Jung Arch Brace is a band of super-elastic 
webbing which is worn around the instep. It is 


JUNGS 


ARCH BRACES 


PAINS AND TENDERNESS “eaeemma 


their correction. 
Write for a FREE copy. 


UL al 
ANKLE, CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINS IN 


HEEL 
OF TOES 


UNDER INSTER 7 SPREADING HERE 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


light, porous, comfortable, yet firm an@indu- 
rable. It is worn, unnoticed, under or oven the ‘ 
hosiery. : . 


It holds the arch in place, removes the Be 


on the nerves and sensitive blood vesse}§,.and’ 
pain vanishes—magically. Soon you can discard 


the braces. 


Make This Test at Our Risk* * : 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or chirapodist 
to fit you with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. 
Wear them for two weeks. If not relieved, re- 
turn them to the dealer and he will refund your 
money. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us. 
With a strip of paper half an inch wide, measure 
around the instep where the front of the band 
is shown in the diagram. Send this measurement, 
together with size and width of shoe, and we will 
mail you a pair to fit you. You pay the postman 
$1 and postage for a pair of Jung Wonder Arch 
Braces. For extra large or wide feet, or severe 
cases, we recommend the Jung Miracle Arch 
Brace, extra wide. Price $1.50 and postage. 
Or send the money and we will prepay postage. 
Wear them two weeks. If not delighted, return 
them and we will refund your money. (In 
Canada, $1.25 and $1.75. C. O. D. in U.S. A. 


only.) 
The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
132 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
132 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Contains valuable information about foot troubles and 
Illustrated with X-Ray views of feet. 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
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Simple Stitchery for hildren’s frocks 


By ELLEN MULLER 
ry 


ES, you 
canspend 
“* perfect 


ages’’ on tiny 
garments, but 


the half dozen 
cunning ones on 
this page and on 
page 183 prove 
that you can 
also gain de- 
lightful results 
with very little 
effort. Feather- 
stitching is the 
embroidery medium for all but one frock— 
this is in open buttonhole stitch—and each 
design can be so easily copied from the dia- 
grams given here that no transfers are neces- 
sary. You may use several strands of fine 
mercerized thread for the featherstitching; 
or a single, rather heavy, twisted thread. 
The two dresses at right on this page above 
come in sizes 2 to 6; but the one at left runs 
through eight years, so “big” sister could 
have a tan Japanese crépe dress just like the 





C. The border above is used 
on the dress at upper right, 
and on the one in center of 
page 183. The edge is single 
featherstitching, 2, page 183. 
The diamonds are formed 
by zigzag featherstitching, 
exactly as in 4, page 18}. 
Spots are lazy-daisy stitches 
as in 7, page 183. 





B. The design above is used on the dress in center. The 
edge is single featherstitch, 2, page 183. 
zigzag featherstitching, taking six stitches in each direc- 
tion according to method in 4, page 183, form sides of 
diamonds, while leaves are satin-stitched, 6, page 18}. 


4 


Z. For French knot at 
right, twist thread twice 
around needle as indi- 
cated, holding down 
thread at left with 
thumb and finger, and 
releasing as you finish 
drawing needle through. 





“‘sports’”’ one 
worn by the tot. 
It is embroid- 
ered in tanger- 
ine, according 
to A below, and 
the bloomers are 
ia madeseparately, 
with casing for 
elastic around 
the legs and 
waist. 
Bright red 
linen embroid- 
ered in white— 


Two rows of 


;- design B—was chosen for the sensible play 


dress above in center, and, if you live in the 
far South, add the sailor hat of red straw. 


For the young gallant choose a dull green 


gingham dress embroidered in black—C— 
with matching bloomers. The rolled collar 


“is an interesting variation. 


The bloomers of the white batiste frock at 
left of page 183 have cuffs of self material. 


(Continued on Page 183) 








A. The design at left is used 
on the dress at upper left. 
The edge is double feather- 
stitching, 3, page 183. In- 
side, work two rows of zigzag 
featherstitching, according 
to method in 4, page 183, 
then work French knots in 
triangular spaces, as in I 
A above. 
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Anew tomato soup 


hi Ketchu ¢ ] 
= ~for 2*a plate 
according to 


the directions with the fi ull 5 rich flavor 


giveninourfree 


book of recipes of fresh, ripe tomatoes 














§ pee is the kind of soup a man loves—smooth, 
creamy, deliciously spiced, with a zestful flavor 
of luscious ripe tomatoes. 


Yet the recipe is amazingly simple: For six peo- 
ple, melt 2 level tablespoons of butter; add 2 level 
tablespoons of flour, and mix to a smooth paste. 
Add 1 cup Blue Label Ketchup; then add 1 quart 
water or milk (cold), and 1 teaspoon of sugar. 
Place on fire and stir until thickened. Salt and 
pepper to taste, and serve. The cost, when made 
with water, is less than 2¢ a plate. 


The secret of its wonderful flavor 


In each large bottle of Blue Label Ketchup is 
concentrated the essence of nine large, home- 
grown, sun-ripened tomatoes, lightly cooked in 
the old-fashioned way to keep all the fresh tomato 
flavor. Marvellously seasoned, it is neither over 
spiced nor strongly acid. Try a bottle today. 


| KETCHUP | 
| ORTCE BROTHERS CO: }) 


ROCHESTER,N.Y.,U.S.A 











CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CUrire your name and address below, and mail 
to Curtice Brothers Co., Dept. 30, Rochester, N.Y., 


) and you will receive a free copy of our new Recipe 
Book. 


NAME 





Chili Sauce - Preserves ° Fruits ° Vegetables 


ADDRESS sot 
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< “.. Ge ra 
~t 2 en Seg i 
>, fe “/ HE DATE requires nothing but the 
a simple addition of milk to constitute 


f a complete diet,” says Dr. John H. 
| Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
| € The sugar of the date creates energy. 


Its lime builds bones. Its iron makes 
red blood corpuscles. Add the muscle- 
making protein of milk and you havea 
delicious and well-balanced health meal. 












Name 


February, 1925 
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« Allso try this 


sim p 


le recipe~ 


Dip each date in a dish of 
Dromedary Cocoanut 


THE HILLS BROTHERS Co. 

Beach and Washington Streets 
New York City 

Enclosed find 4c, for which please 
send me “One Hundred Delights,” 
your new recipe book, No. 8. 





Address. 
City 
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White batiste, embroidered in 
bright peasant style, frocks the 
little girl on floor left; young 
Valentino in center wears un- 
bleached muslin with brown em- 
broidery, while the tiny man at 
right observes the mode in blue 
cotton crépe, white embroidered. 
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semple Stitchery for Ghildrens C frocks 


(Continued from Page 180) 


embroidery around 
and at neck and 


sleeves — D—is lovely in 


delft 


blue, grapefruit yel- 


low or ruby red. Sizes of 
this and bloomer dress on 





2. For this single feather- 
stitch, embroider from the top 


down. Take a stitch first to 


right, 
thread under point of needle 


then to left, holding 


with left thumb. 


3. For double 
featherstitching 
take two stitches 
in each direction, 





7. For the lazy-daisy stitch 

bring thread through from un- 

7A derside of material, and pro- 
ceed as in sketches above. 






4. Zigzag feath- 
erstitching is 
worked by mak- 
ing four or more 
Stitches in a 
slanting 
line to right 
and to left. 


_ center youth are 2 to 6. 
He wears unbleached mus- 
lin embroidered in Liberia 
brown, design C. The ki- 
mono bloomer dress at 


right may be of blue or 
rust-colored cotton crépe 


embroidered—E~—in 
white wool. Sizes 1 to 10. 


D 


D. The border above is on the dress at 
upper left. Double featherstitching, as 
in 3, below, is used on the edge. Inside, 
work two rows of serpentine feather- 
stitching, as in 5, with groups of 
French knots, 1, page 180. Running 
Stitches are worked between rows. 


5. For serpentine feath- 
erstitching, make seven 
stitches in a semicircle 
to the right, then seven 
stitches in a semicircle 
to the left, and repeat 
from beginning. 


E. Above is a detail of the open 
buttonhole stitch used on the dress at 
upper right. The stitches are gradu- 
ated to form scallops, with twice the width of the 
space between stitches left between the scallops. 
French knots, 1, page 180, are between scallops. 


6. For the satin- 
stitch leaves begin 
at bottom. Make six 
one-eighth-inch-long 
stitches, slanting to- 
ward the right side, 
one straight stitch at 
center top and six 
more toward left. 









Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 
Home Pattern Co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Dresses, 25 cents. 
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Vantine Incense Odors 
Violet Wistaria 
Pine Lotus 
Rose Sandalwood 











Flowery Incense 


that says “Welcome” 


OR 88 years the delightful Oriental custom of 
using incense in the home has been carried, by 
Vantine’s, along the path of culture. This long 
enduring intimate association with the Orient 
makes Vantine’s Temple Incense unique. 


Charming American women, with their instinct 
for right use of refined accessories, use Vantine’s 
Incense as the perfume of the home. Its delicate 
haunting wisps of fragrance in the entrance hall 

express hospitality and bathe away all possible 

traces of stale indoor air or cooking odors. 
And as the witching flowery breath wafts up- 
stairs to bedrooms, it brings a new tranquillity 
and charm. 





Your favorite druggist or department store can supply 
you with either the 25 cent or 50 cent package in either 
cone or powdered form. A sample package containing 
one cone of each odor will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 
Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Lhe Watron's Choice~ 
She e 
, BABT 
TCHUCr’ GRAND 
HE thoroughbred instrument 
created by grand piano spe- 
cialists, combining art and 
large production in a manner that 
has prompted its national selection 
for the homes of the music-loving 
public. 


It will add the wonderful influence of 
Music and Beauty to your home, as it 
has to thousands in every state in this 
country and abroad. 

Before selecting amy piano, be sure to see 
and hear the Premier Baby Grand. Visit 
the Premier Dealer in your city today— 
or write us and our representative will 
communicate with you. 


The Premier 
Baby Grand 
4 ft., 10 in. long 


$625 


Upwards 


aa 
(te 


PREMIER SPAn8 mF 
CORPORATION , Ari Catcioe 


Americas toremost makers o/ Baby Grands~? and 


510-540 W. 23 Si. New York City Whe So soi 
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Diagram 









































Whose Fault | 


Bringing up your children is the most 
important thing in your life. Think how 
much is at stake—the whole future of 
those precious little lives! 

Whether you can be proud of your boys 
and girls depends far more upon intelli- 
gent handling than upon inheritance—far 
more upon the qualities you help your 
children acquire than upon the qualities 
they are Jorn with. 


The New Way is Easy for Both 
Parent and Child 


We all know that in our school rooms— 
from kindergarten to college—modern 
methods have made teaching much simpler 
and easier because they have made it easier for 
the pupil to understand and learn. And now 
new methods are doing the same thing in the 
home—making home training easier and more 
interesting both for parent and 
child. New methods endorsed 
by high authorities save time 
for busy mothers and fathers 
instead of taking time. Intelli- 
gent .parents owe it to them- 
selves and their children at 
least to investigate these meth- 





When Children Disobey ? 
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ods. To make that easy, a book has been written 
which tells about them—a book that will cost you 
nothing whatever except the postage to ask for it. 
The title of this free book is ““New Methods in 
Child Training.” It explains new methods from A to 
Z—how they may help smooth out difficulties, re- 
gardless of a child’s age, type or temperament—how 
they suggest methods for overcoming wrong habits 
or tendencies that have already begun to develop. 


Coupon for Your Convenience 
If you are anxious to train your children in a way 
that will bring success and happiness to them and to 
you—if you want to make all this easy, write for this 
free book. It may result in making a vast difference 
in the lives of your children. Simply mail the coupon 
or send your name and address on a postal card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 442 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
ee ce ee es ee en ee ee ee ee 
The Parents Association, 

Dept. 442, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Please send me your book, ‘‘ New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,’’ free. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Sraratatiralers sds ahs cane aie State..ccs. 


Check this square if you would 
also like to receive full information 
about the Beery Educational Play- 
box, an amazing New Kind of Play. 











































Now, your hair can look professionally 
curled every day. But you do it your- 
self with these new West Electric 
Bobbed Hair Curlers—and so quickly 
you'll be amazed. 

No heat. No sticky lotions. Noth- 
ing to break or tear the hair. Just 
dampen your hair, roll it up in the 
curler, and lock the curler. When the 
hair is dry, slide out of the curler without 
unwinding the hair. 


Does not disturb the curl 


Think of what it means to have a 
curler that can be removed without 


In just a few minutes 


Exactly the kind of a curl 






The new WEST ELECTRIC 
BOBBED HAIR CURLER 


Not to be confused 
with the new im- 
proved West Electric 
Waver for longer 
hair. Patented and 
other patents pending. 


disturbing the curl. Not only does 
your hair stay curled much _ longer, 
but it gives you exactly the kind of a 
curl you want. ‘The secret is in the 
third arm of this marvelous little curler. 
Moreover, it is the simplest of all 
cunt to use, and curls even the shortest 
air. 


Try these new West Electric Bobbed 
Hair Curlers. They cost only 25c for 
a card of 5, or 10c for a card of 2. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. The 
West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tue West Evecrric Harr Curcer Co., 170 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


co 
| 
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: Enclosed find 25c for 5 West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 
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Flow to- Make a Lamp Shade 


Continued from Page 17¢ 
& Pa 


Below: 

6. Turn lin- 
ing over top 
of frame and 
pin. Straight 
of material is 
laid over side 
wires inside, 
and fullness 
pinned evenly 
between. 
Whip to out- 
side of top 
wire and trim 
close. Do not 
sew ends of 
lining to- 
gether; turn 
in one raw 
edge and lay 

over other. 


N 
JN 
‘ 
N 
NS 
N 
N 
\ 
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to top of frame, keeping straight of material over side posts and 
pinning plaits evenly between, as above at B in sketch 7. Where 
edges meet over side post, do not seam, but turn in one raw edge 
and lay it over the other. Overcast at top and bottom of frame as 
in sketch 7; turn back material at top and bottom, and over- 
cast again, as at B in sketch 4, page 179. Trim off edges. 


9. When there is fullness at lower edge, as in shade at bottom of 








7. For the covering on 
shade at upper left of 
page 179, cut the ma- 
terial from selvage to 
selvuage—allowing an 
extra inch at top and 
bottom—and of suffi 
cient width to fit 
smoothly around bot- 
tom of frame, with an 
extra inch on each end. 
If necessary to piece, 
arrange so that seam 
will come directly over 
a post. Pin smoothly 
around bottom wire of 
frame, as with foun- 
dation in sketch 2, 
pages79. Pull firmly 





The georgette 
shade at the 
left cost about 
four and a 
half dollars. 
The frame 
measures 
eleven inches 
in diameter 
at bottom, 
and is 
an daha /f 
inches deep. 
The base is 
nine inches 
high and six- 
teen inches in 
circumference 
at widest 


place. 


seven 





8. The trimming at bottom of shade, 
at upper left of page 179, is applied 


as at A above, with a half inch of 
taffeta extending below wire. Di- 


page 179, the covering is applied as at right. Cut material from 


selvage to seluage—allowing an extra inch at top and bottom— 
and with a width one and a half times circumference of shade. 
Mark off with pins half as many sections in covering as there 
Turn under upper raw edge one-eighth 
inch and gather close to edge, and gather again one-eighth inch 
below first gathering. Pull gathers to fit around top of frame and 
arrange gathers evenly between pins. Pin to top wire of frame. 
Arrange covering in even plaits at bottom, pin in place as at B, 
and overcast at A and B. Turn back lower edge and overcast 
again as at B in sketch 4, page 179. Trim off excess material. 
Finish edges over post as in sketch 7, above. 


are sections in frame. 


The silk wrapping around the wires is the 
first step in shade making, and as it is upon 
this foundation you sew, be sure to, make the 
wrapping very tight. Sketch No. 1, page 179, 
shows the method. Use silk binding tape to 
match the lining, or inch-wide strips of the 
lining silk with one raw edge turned in. One 
roll of binding is sufficient for a small shade, 
but two rolls are generally required for a 


large one. 


Shades covered with transparent materials 
need a foundation, often of taffeta, and a 


China-silk lining. In a 
very deep shade, where 
the lining will not show, 
just a foundation may 
be used, but a neater 
finish is obtained by 
using both. 

Use thread of match- 
ing color for all sewing. 





rections for cutting are in article. 





The taffeta shade at top of page 179 re- 
quires two yards of 36-inch-wide flesh-colored 
China silk for both foundation and lining; 
one yard of thirty-five-inch wide tan taffeta 
for the covering; a third of a yard of thirty- 
five-inch sage green taffeta for trimming, and 
three yards of black silk cord, about an 
eighth of an inch thick. Sketches 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, page 179, and 6, 7 and 8 above show 


the method of making. 








Zo. Corded ruche for the shade at bottom of 
page 179 is made as above. Directions for 
cutting in article. 


For the trimming on the bottom of this 
shade, cut from the piece of green taffeta a 


three-inch-wide strip 
long enough to fit 
smoothly around the 
bottom of shade; piec- 
ing in one place will be 
necessary to make the 


(Continued on 
Page 186) 
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This symbol 
of quality 





Radiola 


Super- Heterodyne 


—gets distance with 
no antenna—no 
ground wires—no 
connections. Once 
mark the stations 
on the dials, and 
you can turn to the 
marked spots and 
tune in—clear— 
true—real! 


Operates _ entirely 
on dry batteries. 


With 6 Radiotrons 
UV-199 and Ra- 
diola Loudspeaker. 
With compart- 
ments to hold the 
batteries. Entirely 
complete except 
batteries. . $269 


Extra 
Radiola Loop, 
Model AG-814, 
$12 


is your 
protection 
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One duper tt 
brings home the, fun! 


Where’s the fun today? At home, wherever 
there’s a “Super-Het!” City home and farm 
home hear the same good music—laugh at the 
same good comedy—thrillto the same big games! 


At the family dinner table, there’s the dinner 
music of the greatest hotels. For home parties, 
famous orchestras play their best dance music. 
So many of the things that folks once went 
out of the home to get, come into the home 
now—with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


“There's a Radiola jor every purse” 








RADIO CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 










Sales Offices: Suite No. 442 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 





Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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: HERE is an air of distinction about Kiel Tables that marks q 
them as outstanding creations, worthy of the important f 


position assigned them in the decorative treatment of the home. 


Kiel Tables are true masterpieces, alive with the beauty of by- 
gone centuries. Their subtle artistry of design, exquisite beauty 
of finish, and sound, enduring construction merit your earnest 
consideration and approval. Good dealers everywhere offer 
Kiel Tables at agreeably moderate prices. 

A handsome booklet ““True Masterpieces”, filled with sugges- 
= tions on home furnishment and illustrated with interiors from 
a number of America’s finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-F, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can buy all the materi- 
als for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer at big savings on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware { i 
and labor. Fe rage 


Attractive Designs—Sturdy Const 


~~ Fine Lumber | . 


=a Aladdin houses are all 
builtof beautiful, clear 
‘‘A”’ Redwood siding, clear 
flooring, clear interior 
woodwork and sound, 
strong framing. Aladdin’s 
free catalog printed in 
four colors gives all facts. 
Send for it today. 
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S AVE Aladdin’s 19 years’ success PRICES 


proves that you, too, can make a substantial 

18% Lumber saving by building an Aladdin home. Many are all 

other home-builders say we save them from $200 to . 2 

Waste and $800. There is an Aladdin near you wherever you live. Freight Paid 

30% on the Go and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by to your Rail- 
b Cc t ordering all materials from one reliable manufacturer. d St ti 

La or ost. Price Includes all lumber cut to fit; high- FO@ ation. 














est grade interior wood- 

work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paints, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete 

instructions and drawings. <<“ 
Freight Paid to your station. see 
Permanent homes—Not Port- 
able. 
Many styles to choose from. 
Write nearest mill today 
m for FREE Money-Saving 
Catalog No. 617. 


The ALADDIN Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
™ Also Mills and Offices: 

. Wilmington, North Carolina ; 
Dutch Colonial—$1199 Portland, 





Ore. ; Toronto Ont. 7 Room ALADDIN—$998 
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We (hoose Them Slim and Short for-Summer 


(Continued from Page 67) 


in same order as those above. Second from 
left, on page 60, a coat dress from Georgette 
is of closely woven wool jersey, trimmed with 
gazelle. The front has four box plaits from 
hem to simulated waistline. One of the 
plaided Bangkoks being worn on the Riviera 
is smartly cut along the brim by Reboux. 
At Biarritz a new idea in the jumper dress— 
third from left on page 60—was seen. It 
was of beige georgette, with a finely plaited 
skirt and a plain blouse, cut with a deep 
yoke in back. There were tucks at the neck 
in back, where the scarf was attached. The 
front had a vest effect, with beige satin but- 
tons, and in the center a tab, to be initialed 
or not at the owner’s discretion. A helmet 
ridge crowns the satin hat, with pompon. 

Of black wool reps is Patou’s general-wear 
frock, third from right on page 60. A straight 
panel of white piqué is in center of waist and 
a tab at top of skirt appears to button it se- 
curely in place. Slanting side seams end in 
straight lines at each side of center back, 
trimmed with shiny black buttons. A circlet 
of brilliants flashes from the top of the little 
felt hat and holds a bit of felt. 

A vestee effect distinguishes the beige 
kasha frock second from right on page 60. 
The vestee is of biege crépe de chine, and it 
is bound with the same brown leather that 
forms a wristband and trims pockets and belt. 

Jean Magnin, a new house in Paris that is 
causing much comment, offers the stunning 
coat dress at extreme right of page 60. It is of 
black Ottoman silk with a straight buttoned- 
down-the-front panel of white Ottoman, and 
hem of the white. Slung in bugler fashion 
from shoulder to hip is a rose-colored silk 
cord with tasseled end, though a black one is 
equally smart if rose seems too vivid. Even 
our topcoats this spring will have such cords. 


At left of page 61 a charming mauve silk 
crépe ties in apron effect over a finely plaited 
slip of the same material. The plain little 
front lapels switch themselves in back into 
a horizontally tucked flat collar in a quite 
unusual way. With this dress—seen at Bi- 
arritz—was worn a crushed hat of violet felt. 

Second from left on page 61, a round yok 
in the front only,a scarf with tucked ends 
meeting the tucks on the hem of the flared 
tunic at sides of back and—to make it a com 
plete triumph—the entire frock of shaded 
chiffon—chiffon ombré, as the French design 
ers, Welly Sceurs, call it. It is an irresistibk 
frock, and the tiny black satin hat, with gros- 
grain ribbon drawn triangularly down to the 
brim at front and back, is irresistible also. 

An excellent dress for the matron is the 
draped black silk crépe in center of page 61. 
Right across the front at hip depth it is 
caught, and the drapery held in by a straight 
band of black, button trimmed, which falls 
from the neck line of the plaited white chiffon 
bodice front. The loose cuffs are also of the 
plaited chiffon. Of black slipper satin is the 
helmet-ridged hat from Lewis. 

Premet’s coat with the scalloped hem is 
the kind of thing one longs to own—and so 
seldom does! The color combination, too, is 
a lovely thing; raven-blue satin trimming 
the lighter raven-blue reps of the coat, with 
the collar and cuffs of gray fox. The low yoke 
extends just a little beyond the underarm 
seam in front, and there are inverted box 
plaits from yoke to scallops in back. 

Youth and demureness and withal a cer 
tain flair are found in the lines of Bernard’s 
rust-colored cloth suit at extreme right. The 
kind of buttons used on men’s suits trims the 
coat and sleeves, and the skirt has the new 
side-plaited panel to give ease in walking. 


Flow to- Make a Lamp Shade 


(Continued from Page 184) 
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strip about fifty-eight inches long. Half an 
inch from one edge mark off, with thread, 
three-quarter-inch-deep scallops measuring 
three and a half inches from center of one 
scallop to center of next scallop. Along this 
mark and close to the opposite raw edge 
have machine hemstitching in black; then 
cut for picoted edges. 

Now, on the wrong side, whip black cord 
over the straight picoted edge, and apply to 
shade as in sketch No. 8, page 184. After 
overcasting trimming piece on upper part of 
bottom wire, turn up, toward top of shade on 
outside, the extra half inch edged with cord; 
this makes an attractive finish and the cord 
holds scalloped piece in place. 

For the green-taffeta frill around top of 
shade a strip one and a half inches wide 
and fifty-four inches long is needed. Machine- 
hemstitch the edges in black and picot. Put a 
gathering thread through center, pulling to 
correct size for shade, and baste the gathered 
center, with gathers evenly distributed, right 
on the top wire. Whip black cord over this 
gathered center, taking stitches through the 
binding silk of shade to hold the frill in place. 

The lace shade, which has both foundation 
and lining of China silk, requires a quarter of 
a yard of soft pink China silk for foundation, 
which is put on plain at the bottom of frame, 
with plaits at top, as in sketch No. 7, page 
184; a quarter of a yard of thirty-six-inch- 
wide matching pink China silk for lining—as 
applied in sketches Nos. 5 and 6, pages 179 
and 184; one yard of ten-inch-wide fine all- 
over or other white lace; one anda half yards 
of half-inch-wide salmon pink picoted rib- 
bon, and two yards of quarter-inch-wide lace 
beading for trimming. The lace covering is 
put on smoothly over foundation. Fit lace 
at top and bottom of shade, working out all 
fullness on the side posts, similar to method in 
sketches Nos. 2 and 3, page 179, but instead 
of sewing edges to the side posts, turn under 
and sew together with invisible stitches. 

Cut a twenty-two-inch length of ribbon 
and fold lengthwise through center. Run 
this through the beading and sew lower edge 
of beading around top of shade, just below 


the wire, and upper edge of beading around 
bottom of shade. The ribbon should just 
cover the wire and the finished edge of bead- 
ing extend beyond wire. Sew ends together. 

The striped-taffeta shade requires one and 
a half yards of thirty-six-inch-wide white 
China silk for lining and foundation; three- 
quarters ofa yard of forty-inch striped taffeta, 
and three yards of one-eighth-inch-thick 
cotton cord. Follow sketches Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 on page 179, and 6 and 9, page 184, 
for making shade. The picoted ruffles, which 
trim the shade, are cut first from the taffeta— 
a forty-inch length, one and one-eighth 
inches wide, and a sixty-inch pieced length, 
two inches wide. Have all long edges pi- 
coted. Measure off a piece of cord to fit 
around top of frame, and one to fit around 
bottom. Take the narrower taffeta strip for 
top of frame, fold in half and sew in cord, as 
in sketch No. 10, page 184, working in the 
extra fullness of taffeta as you go along. 
When finished, sew the cord to the top wire 
on outside of shade, as in photograph. For 
the ruffle at bottom fold the wider strip ot 
taffeta five-eighths of an inch from one edge, 
sew in cord as in sketch No. 10, and apply to 
bottom wire as in photograph of shade. 

The georgette shade at top of page 184 re 
quiresa quarteryard of flesh-colored Chinasill 
for lining, a quarter yard of thirty-six-inch 
wide tan taffeta for foundation; for the cov 
ering, half a yard of forty-inch-wide apricot 
georgette; and three and a half yards of half 
inch-wide ocean-green metallic ribbon. Fol- 
low sketches Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.and 5 on page 179, 
and 6 and 9, page 184, in making. 

The leaf trimming at edges of shade is 
made from the green ribbon; there are seven 
teen leaves at top and twenty-five at bottom. 
A three-inch-long piece of ribbon is gathered 
along one edge, the two ends brought together 
with gathered edge inside and gathers so dis 
tributed that leaf is one and a half inches 
long, with most of fullness at rounded end. 
Wrap thread around the two ends and fasten. 
Tack leaves along centers to shade, each lea! 
overlapping the stem of adjacent leaf a 
quarter of an inch. 
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What woman does not thrill to it—that look of 
critical inspection which says, # What a stunning 
gown! I wonder who made it!” 


Every woman can make her own clothes and 
know that their style is correct—the fit perfect. 


Pictorial Review Patterns for years have been the 
choice of women who demand chic and smartness 
—whether in a simple frock or an elaborate gown. 


Millions of women did not know they could look 
slender until they used Pictorial Review Patterns. 


No other patterns are so easy to use. 


The famous Pictograf is included free with each 
pattern. This shows you exactly how to begin mak- 
ing your garment — how to proceed step by step to 
completion. 


You’ll want to see the many advance fashions 
illustrated in the February issue of Pictorial Review. 
Now on sale. 


Pictorial Review Patterns are sold at all 
leading stores 


The most beautiful and complete collection of advance Spring styles will be found in the 
Pictorial Review Fashion Book for Spring 


From the simplest apron frock to the most elaborate ball dress every design in the 
book expresses smart style. 25 cents a copy at any Pictorial Review Pattern Agency. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 


Create Youthful and Slender Lines 


gown. 





Features in the 
February 


PICTORIAL 
REVIEW 


Now on Sale 


The real inside story of the 
life of a motion-picture actress 


**The Rise and Fall 
of Minnie Flynn” 


beginning in Pictorial Review 
for February. Frances Marion, 
the author, is one of the high- 
est paid scenario writers in the 
d. Her vivid descriptions 
ofa certain phase of Hollyw 

life are unforgetable. Also, in- 
cluded in the February issue, a 
magnificent landscape picture 
in beautiful colors, ** The First 














Pattern 2522—45c. 
Sizes 34-42 
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a 
My Things? . . .1f you did not spray them with FLY-TOX 
you had better look .... Months ago the butterfly moth 
hid her eggs in your clothes.... Now those eggs are 
hatched.... Larvae, hordes of hungry worms are alive, 
crawling, feasting on your garments,—mutilating, 
destroying, revelling in their spoil. 


Open your boxes. Turn out your trunks. Inspect the 
contents of that chest. Examine the men’s clothes, 
your sweater, your bathing suit, last summer's sport 
clothes. Furs, feathers and felt, the choicest silks and 
linens, too, are ruined by the incessant gnawing of 
the greedy moth. FLY-TOX kills moths and larvae. 
Spray upholstery, rugs and carpets with FLY-TOX. 
FLY-TOX kills moths. 


In hundredsof thousandsof homes no garmentisputaway 
without first being sprayed with FLY-TOX. FLY-TOX 
kills moths. Stainless, a cleanly fragrance, harmless 
to humans, FLY-TOX kills moths and saves the clothes. 


~~ 


At your grocer’s or druggist’s. Half Pints, 
50c; Pints, 75c; Quarts, $1.25: For 
hotels and institutions, Gallons, $4.00. 
Special FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer 40c. 


<a NEN 














FLY-T 


KILLS MOTHS, FLIES, ROACHES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, FLEAS, etc. 


ape 
















Superiority 


1 FLY-TOX was developed at 
| The Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research at the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
under the Rex Fellowship. 
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ain,” he quavered, “when I find it, will 
me peace in the tombs of my fathers.” 
\lmost immediately the green-clad one 
alm again, as if the matter of the em- 
were no more than a pantomime in 
lesque, a joke. He bade Tsing Tao sit 
n, and himself resumed his chair. “Well, 
| me now.. Have they talked, those two? 
Vas our fellow placed to hear them?” 
The ancient Chinese inclined his head. 
‘As you commanded.” 
lhe buccaneer laughed and stepped to the 
‘oor, bellowed a name in the voice of one 
suble his bulk. Almost as soon as he had 
turned to the table a round, frightened 
ice peered in. ‘ Jacobs, sir.” 
‘Come in, then. What did you over- 
ear?” 


‘THE man’s green tunic covered a short, 

barrel-like body perched upon legs the 
thinner for his wide-topped boots. He stood 
beside the table, uneasy. ‘‘They be put, un- 
shackled, in the two little dark rooms, sir, 
close to the thin boards. He talks about 
courage and says how he be about to kill you, 
sir—beggin’ yer pardon, sir. It bean’t like 
he’s done it yet. Ha, ha, sir.” 

“Ves, ha, ha, ha,” said the buccaneer 
mirthlessly. ‘What else?” 

Jacobs began to breathe rapidly, as greasy 
a little murderer as ever feared a pin scratch. 
“Well, ’e says how his name be Captain 
Michael Moore, the turned-off second son of 
my Lord Fallow, the black sheep as ’twere, 
sir; and how’e sails off for India seven years 
gone to keep out of debtors’ gaol and to seek 
‘is blasted fortune. And ’e finds it, too, ’e 
does. Only it’s our fortune ’e finds, thanks 
to you, Captain Perkins.” 

“So we were right then, Tsing. He’ll bring 
us five thousand guineas ransom—as I 
thought.” Captain Perkins was jubilant 
again. “You see, the old lord, his father, has 
been searching the seven seas for him since 
the eldest son breaks his fool neck after a fox. 
Or so Tillott at the tavern says; and five 
thousand is better than the sport of hangin’ 
a lord’s son, after all. Now what about the 
lady < Jacobs? er 

The fat little pirate’s voice assumed a con- 
fidential tone. ‘‘ Very quiet she be all day, 
sir, exceptin’ this evenin’, sir, she sings ’im a 
little song. Very pretty, I calls it. And then 
she sticks ’im a bit of ribbon through the 
wall. Very gay, they are. You’d say they 
was very gay indeed, sir.” 

Captain Perkins’ thin, tight-muscled face 
relaxed. He was very gay too. “By heaven,” 
he said, “here is a chance. I’ll make them 
gayer still. And Captain Perkins, buccaneer, 
will dine with the blood for once. Con- 
found their airs! You have more than an 
hour, Tsing Tao—those linens we took from 
the Dutch barkentine, and the wine we 
found in the governor’s cellars at Bordelais. 
And I think it would be convenient, my 
priceless one, if the gentleman guest become 
very weary with his last glass of wine. You 
understand? Very weary.” 


TS marched out of the cabin, Tsing Tao 
shuffling after Jacob’s flapping boot tops. 
Captain Perkins closed the door after them. 
‘hen he drew the heavy wrought-iron bolt, 
aned his back against the panel, and 
‘\ughed inordinately. He rolled another 
merald from the fold of his wide cuff, an 
quisitely cut emerald and half again the 
c of the first one. ‘So your spirit needs 

0 eyes, eh? Rot your bones, I should say 

ur dashed black ones are sharp enough to 

ve, even beyond the grave. Peace to your 
il or not, magic or not, this stone remains 
me.” 

“nce on deck the cool fresh air lifted their 

rits, and the girl, leaning heavily against 

companion’s arm, glanced up at him con- 

ently. “I am afraid, Michael Moore. I 

uld face the prospect of death and brutality 

wn there in the dark. Now that it is at 

nd, Tam afraid. Are you?” 
_ Yes, I am afraid, too,” he said, “though 
cared little enough before—for there was 
‘ttle enough to lose. But in the losing I 
iound—you, my lady. That is worth much.” 
_ She smiled. “Oh, well, Michael Moore— 
it is good to know before the end that all 
gentlemen are not London beaus.” 

Chey followed Jacobs along the poop rail, 
across the quarter-deck toward the cabin 
under the bridge. A bulbous lantern here 
and there gave brief pictures of them—the 
red-blond hair and rugged features of the 


bea 


The Dragon Cfly 


(Continued from Page 11) 


man, still in his tattered silken shirt, still with 
the one silver buckle at his knee, and the deep 
gray eyes in the girl’s white face. Her free 
hand clutched together the torn gown which 
touched the curve of her shoulders. 

Perhaps it was in their code that their step 
should be deliberate and their heads erect 
with an indestructible pride; and perhaps it 
was that pride, as though unconscious of her 
disarray, which made my Lady Joan so ex- 
quisite. 

Her voice was quite steady. 
hope for us, Michael Moore?” 

“Little,” he replied without turning his 
head. ‘‘A boarding party would be the signal 
for our immediate death. As for the fleet, a 
dozen fleets are powerless without a wind to 
bring them.” 

“But,” she interrupted, “so is the Dragon 
Fly powerless to take us hence.” 

“Ah, if it were,” he said. ‘This is no ship, 
my lady, unless the devil’s frigate is a ship. 
The Dragon Fly heeds no wind. Once, after 
days in my prison cell, I heard her gun-port 
covers raise and her broadsides roar in 
battle, and I felt the shock of shots which 
struck her in return. Many struck her and 
there was panic aboard—until suddenly she 
began to tremble fore and aft and to rush 
forward through the calm as though drawn 
by some harnessed monster of the deep. 
Through a crack in the boards I saw a light 
deeper in the hold and, peering, beheld a hell 
of hissing white smoke, a crashing, whirling 
mass of hot iron, wheels. A shiny, half bare, 
half human creature leapt here and there 
with a bucket, pouring oil, and uttering 
some revolting heathen magic in a thin, 
piercing voice. Outside I heard the water 
churning against the stern, like waves break- 
ing. Oh, forgive me ie 

There was a terror upon her face and her 
lips seemed barely to move. ‘‘Then the tales 
are true. We are aboard a ghost—among 
devils. Oh, what hope - Qh, well, it is 
better that I know.” 


“Ts there a 








VENTUALLY, far forward, Jacobs stood 

aside to let them enter a dark compan- 
ionway. At their approach, the door of the 
captain’s cabin swung back soundlessly. 

It was a transformed cabin. 

The green-shaded lamp, which had but 
more than an hour before lighted the sparks 
in stolen jewels, was raised and in its stead 
four huge candelabra stood upon the corners 
of the long table where a gleaming spread of 
linen and silver reflected and amplified their 
light. Tsing Tao bowed over a tray of shin- 
ing glass. 

They remained motionless and _ silent, 
watching the steady points of candlelight. 

















A small door opened across from them and 
closed immediately, framing with its black 
oak the tall, angular figure of Captain Per- 
kins, his smooth green velvet, a gleaming 
sword hilt, the silver butt of a long pistol. A 
smile broke finally through his quizzical 
stare. ‘A little dinner for three in my lady’s 
honor,” he said, drawing for her a tall chair 
at the long side of the brilliant table. ‘And 
you, sir, there at the end.” 

Lady Joan glanced once at Michael Moore 
before she took the proffered chair. None of 
them spoke until the buccaneer, not even 
looking at the door into the companionway 
which was ajar, rapped out a command: 
“Jacobs! Get away from that door. I am 
quite safe without your protection. Your 


pardon”—he bowed to his silent guests— 
“if I add one item to the table service.” He 
placed the bulky pistol beside his wine glass. 

Tsing Tao, moving in the shadow like a 
ghost, went to the door and drew the bolt. 
As silently he took their glasses to a tiny, in- 


laid serving table behind the chair of Michael’ 


Moore and filled them from a crystal de- 
canter. 

The buccaneer rose as he received his tall 
glass and lifted it high. ‘Come, sir,’ he said 
lightly to Michael Moore, “whatever be to- 
morrow’s fate, it need not intrude upon to- 
night. You are too good an adventurer for 
that. I propose my lady’s health.” 

Michael came to his feet, a height quite 
equal to that of his host. “There are few 
toasts in which I would join you, pirate, 
but ”’—he raised the rich, golden wine to his 
lips—“to the health of Lady Joan Brooke.” 

A faint color flamed high in her cheeks. 
“My glass,”’ she said in a low voice, “is 
raised to chivalry.” 

Michael Moore drank again. “To chiv- 
valry,”’ he murmured, “if there be such.” 

Captain Perkins remained seated. ‘Chiv- 
alry!” he repeated bitterly and laughed. 
‘You are indeed naive, my lady.” 


ROM the small adjoining cabin, evidently 

Captain Perkins’ quarters, Tsing Tao 
brought a foie gras. “Our appetizer,” 
boasted the buccaneer, “is the unwilling gift 
of the commander of a French three-decker. 
I think he regretted his foie gras more than 
his life.” 

Michael Moore seemed quite at his ease. 
“Did you ever hear the tale, pirate,’ he 
asked, “of the French Captain Aubry? Fear- 
ing capture by a Barbary trireme, he put 
poison in his table delicacies.” 

Captain Perkins flushed angrily and his 
voice lost its smoothness. ‘You at least 
have naught to fear. Poison or the hemp is 
small choice, my Lord Fallow.” 

“Lord Fallow?” The prisoner stiffened, 
heedless of the pirate’s rage. “It is a name 
denied me, and I deny its use to you.” 

Lady Joan’s surprise was submerged in her 
fears. ‘‘Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘Do not 
anger him.” 

But the buccaneer had too much pleasure 
in the situation to remain angry. “Ah, well,” 
he said, ‘‘perhaps I am slightly in error— 
though your brother is dead and your old 
father near it, so near it that he might offer 
ten thousand pounds ransom for the rene- 
gade heir to Fallow Downs. Or would he pay 
twenty?” 

The prisoner did not reply at once, too evi- 
dently moved. “You do not speak the 
truth,” he said finally. ‘Lord Fallow would 
not give a shilling for his remaining rene- 
gade son, I promise you. In the meantime 
Captain Michael Moore can serve me well 
enough as a name.” 

Their host smiled. ‘And yet, Captain 
Michael Moore, the ten thousand awaits me 
at Tillott’s tavern whenever I deliver you.” 

“In that circumstance, pirate,” said 
Michael quickly, “deliver us both to Tillott’s 
tavern this night, and when I inherit I swear 
to you thirty thousand pounds.” 


ERKINS glanced from the speaker to the 

breathless girl. ‘My lady,” he said, bow- 
ing, “since I know your own family to have 
little but its manor and horses, think how 
dear I hold you in refusing this offer.” 

“But you will deliver him?” She leaned 
forward. 

““Ves,”’ said the man. “But he knows too 
much of us and I shall deliver him—dead.” 

She drew back aghast, but Captain 
Michael Moore laughed insolently. “TI can 
think of more pleasant dinner topics, pirate. 
Your fowl is excellent. I suppose they come 
from her majesty’s hen coop.” 

His tone was bantering. Even Lady Joan 
could have been deceived of his seriousness 
but for the brightness of his dark eyes. They 
darted here and there, fastened upon this 
object and that in the cabin, hung upon the 
expressionless face of Tsing Tao as he 
shuffled back and forth to serve them. He 
looked at everything save one, that long 
pistol at their host’s right hand. She di- 
vined some purpose in it all, and crushed her 
terror to play a part. 

So it was that Captain Perkins’ pale eyes 
surprised Lady Joan’s in a look of gentle 
curiosity, and he flushed with pleasure. “My 
lady,” he said, leaning toward her, “I wish 


(Continued on Page 191) 





For More Than 


two Generations 


IFTY years ago “ Vaseline” 

Petroleum Jelly was new 
to medical men and mothers. 
Today it is used in every hos- 
pital and found in first aid kits 
and family medicine cabinets 
the world over. 


There is nothing safer or more 
soothing and healing than 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly for 
cuts, scalds, or burns. It keeps 
out air and dirt and lets nature 
heal. Contains no harmful or 
irritating ingredients and is al- 
ways good until all used. 
Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
State Street (Consolidated) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT..OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
3 For cold sores and chapped 


lips or hands, there’s noth- 

ing better than ‘‘Vaseline’’ 

Camphor Ice. Try it. Send 

for booklet ‘Inquire 
7ithin.”’ 
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NE of the newest, smartest dress 
flannels—our own importation 
from France. Has a beautiful soft 
finish—of unusual light weight and 
may be had in all the most wanted 
new shades: yellow, rose, silver, 
dark orchid, jade, honeydew, tan, 
snuff, Monterey, Fairway (light) 
green, scarlet and navy blue. Makes 
stunning sport dresses, blouses and 
tunics. A regular $1.39 value at an 
unequalled bargain price. Width 27 
inches. 56 inch (same quality 
and colors as above) $2.25 yard. 


Twill Silk 
CREPE 85c yd. 


One of the newest silk and cotton crepe 
creations, with a lovely crepe twill weave 
especially adepted for dresses and blouses. Yard wide 
and may be had in any street or evening shade desired. 
This advertisement represents your opportunity to 
buy at a very special introductory sale price. 
FREE CATALOG f320.(25,.0°5.352 
Free catalog, includ- 
ing hundreds of other dress goods bargains such as 
Butterfield’s Lingette at 49c; all silk flat crepe at $1.79; 
Spanish Lace at 89c; all silk crepe de chine at 98c; all 
wool Canton crepe at 98c; twelve pure linen handker- 
chiefs for $1.00, etc. Free Samples On Request. 
We Match Every Material or Shade. 
PAY ON DELIVERY plus a few cents extra 
9 for postage, or send 
money with order and we pay the postage. Money 
back promptly if not delighted. 


W. W. OPPENHEIM, Inc., 
America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 


Newark Dept. 4-J New Jersey 
Established in 1895 

















Custom requires that wedding stationery be engraved. We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, also 
our booklet on “ Wedding Etiquette.” 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality, character 
and assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper form. 
Royal Engraving Company, 814-A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices moderate. We solicit 
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pecial Chiffon Stocking~Built for Dancing 


All silk where it shows— 
invisibly strengthened at heel and toc 


For dancing, of course, one must wear chiffon 
stockings of sheerest weave. But how often a single 
evening of dancing will utterly ruin the finest! 


Now Allen A has designed a special chiffon to 





of stout lisle. A special finish also gives the silk 
itself new wearing qualities that will delight you. 


So try this Allen A chiffon for dancing. Clip 
the handy list below so that you can ask for 


Hosier 


For Men, Women and Children 


Underwear 
For Men and Boys Only 


No. 3785 


Extra sheer all-silk chiffon with “ 
of fine lisle. 
Pure thread Japan silk. Full-fashi 
dyed. Unadulterated. All shades. 


Special finish for longer wear. 


stand this wear. It’s filmy sheer. But it is invis- 
ibly strengthened at points of strain. 


The foot, for example, is all silk outside. But 
inside we have woven an invisible “inner foot” 


inner-foot”’ 


No. 3780 


oned. Dip- 
Unadulterated. In all colors. 


Extra sheer chiffon with garter tops, heels, 
soles and toes of fine mercerized lisle. 
thread Japan silk. Full-fashioned. Dip-dyed. 


this special style by number. Should your regu- 
lar dealer not have it, just write to us direct. 
We will arrange to supply you. THE ALLEN A 
COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


No. 895 


Pure Japan silk. Tops, heels, soles an 


Unadulterated. In all shades. 





Regular weight service hose of pure thread 
i toes of fine 
mercerized lisle. Full-fashioned. Dip-dyed. 
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meone might offer the English crown for 

ou, so that I could refuse that too.” 

She laughed gayly. “Aye me, sir, I bow to 
‘ate, And there are worse things than to rule 
queen of a gallant ship and to wear a gown 
of velvet green. Perhaps some day I may 
ave a white palace on a coral isle.” 

“You may have this—and there is not its 
mate in England—as a pledge,” he said. 

Michael Moore saw 
him glance apprehen- 
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the eyes of his spirit when he journeys to the 
mountain at the desert’s end,” he monotoned, 
“shall be two gleaming jewels, only two such 
jewels as these, Engless captain. And you 
have given me one and withheld the other; 
and you have robbed my soul of its peace; 
and the curse of my fathers is upon you.” 

“But I will give it him.” Lady Joan’s 
gray eyes were wide with terror. 

Michael Moore’s 
laughter was incongru- 





sively at the little door 
through which Tsing Tao 
had disappeared, before 
he took a huge glittering 
emerald from the roll of 
his cuff and rose to kiss 
my lady’s fingers ere he 
placed it in her palm. 

Michael Moore flushed 
quickly, but caught him- 
self before he was ob- 
served. ‘‘I had not 
grudged you my jewels 
so much, pirate, could I 
have guessed their des- 
tiny.” 





TILL another hour of 

the night went by, 
and they were still at 
table. Captain Perkins had eaten heavily 
and drunk much wine, and now his elbows 
rested heavily upon the table. 

“Tsing Tao!” Captain Perkins’ humor 
was playing out. “Pour us one more glass of 
the governor’s wine. And then you may go.” 

There was a pause in their talk. Michael’s 
eyes still roamed the cabin, from the curtain 
over the porthole, waving now with a faint 
| tir of air, past the high, gilt-framed wall 
| mirror, and then to the roll of charts against 
| the inside wall—and then back again past the 

igh, gilt-framed wall mirror, where was 
reflected image of himself and of the an- 
cient Tsing Tao behind him, leaning over the 
little serving table pouring wine, or pausing 
to polish a green jewel on his silken sleeve, 
ecstatically. 

It told a tale, that mirror. Michael, ap- 
parently inattentive, saw nevertheless the 
mandarin’s bent form straighten up so that 
his silken robes hung away from him. A 
withered hand disappeared into the hidden 
folds and came out dusted with white—white 
powder. A faint film clouded one of the tall 
glasses and then dissolved in the clear golden 
glow of the wine. Drug! 

Michael Moore leaned forward, resting his 
chin in the cup of his palm. “I wonder, pi- 
rate,” he said casually, “since I have so little 
time left to see beauty and since I braved 
four hundred miles of a sluggish Hindu river 
to get those emeralds, if you will grant my 
lady to show the one once more.” 

It was a humble request, surely of no mo- 
ment. But Captain Perkins’ thin face dark- 
ened until his eyes were specks of white, 
claring, not at his questioner, but beyond 
him at the motionless figure of Tsing Tao, 
quivering with desire and with fury. The 
peace of his spirit for that second gem, the 

econd eye of his soul, and it had been with- 

cld from him! Eternal rest had been in the 
nd of the Engless captain to give him. And 
had been denied. 





: | cm was a pause. A sudden puff of 
wind, unnoticed, stretched the porthole 
rtain. A tinkle of glass sounded as the 

y was set down—and then Tsing Tao, like 

typhoon of silk, whirled along the table 
ioward the buccaneer. 

But he was anticipated. The curved 
Knife raised in his hand remained poised, 

id his hooded eyes peered into the muzzle 
6! the long black pistol which had lain at 
Captain Perkins’ hand. 

The pirate’s threat came in an even, con- 
trolled voice. ‘Another move, you yellow 
devil, and I blow your dried-up bones to 
powder. A half-drowned bag, I pulled you 
‘rom your cursed sea, and now, because I do 
not give you the best of my loot, you raise a 
knife. I’ve done with your unholy magic. 
Now—go!” 

\ babel, half heathen, half English, poured 
from Tsing Tao’s trembling lips until finally 


ae “Upon the brow of Tsing Tao for 











oll 
ous. An arm hung 


loosely over the back of 
his chair, and his hand 
rested upon the edge of 
the little inlaid serving 
table behind him. ‘No, 
my lady,” he said lightly. 
“Keep the jewel. Save 
the one thing as a 
memory of me.” 

Captain Perkins rested 
back in his chair. ‘Ah, 
well, Tsing Tao, if I have 
deceived you once, per- 
haps I have again and 
there is yet a third green 
gem for the spirit’s sec- 
ond eye. That I shall 
give you when onceagain 
I need to sail without a 
wind.” The knife disappeared. Tsing Tao’s 
robes folded up like the wings of a mon- 
strous gaudy insect and, bowing repeatedly, 
he stepped back to bring the wine from the 
table behind the chair of Michael Moore. 
Another minute and he had gone, the open- 
ing of the door bringing a momentary gust 
of wind through the porthole. 





EFORE each of the three at table was 

a half-empty wineglass. Joan’s fingers 
lingered nervously about the stem of hers. 
The two men leaned heavily upon their el- 
bows. Captain Perkins yawned. 

But almost immediately he roused, and a 
surge of anger colored his face. ‘‘Was it 
chance or cleverness, Captain Michael 
Moore,” he spat out, “‘which made you put 
that jewel before the covetous eyes of yonder 
Mongol demon?” 

“Your pardon?” Michael looked up sud- 
denly, as though wakened from a drowse. 
“Your pardon, pirate, but I was too near 
sleep to hear. What said he, my lady?” 

“No matter,”’ cut in the buccaneer. He 
was staring blankly at the empty glass be- 
fore him and the lids fluttered over his eyes. 
“No matter,” he repeated; ‘but perhaps 
you will resist the creep of slumber when you 
know that your eyes are closing forever. 
Ha! but you cannot resist it. Yes, I am 
clever too. When my fellows come rapping 
at the door there I shall be ready to take you, 
like a sack of meal, to Tillott’s tavern for the 
sake of ten thousand pounds. Your friends 
will find you peacefully asleep and only I 
shall know that you will never awake.” His 
head drooped forward in little arrested 
jerks. ‘Clever,’”’ he muttered absently. 

Michael watched him narrowly. “Did 
you ever hear the story, I wonder,” he said 
finally, ‘‘of the stupid pirate who invited his 
prisoner to dine, intending to drug him— 
and then drank the draught himself. It is 
more important to watch drugged wine than 
emeralds.” 

Captain Perkins strained to lift his head, 
swaying from side to side, mumbling. His 
hand, groping, brushed across the pistol be- 
side his glass and clutched it convulsively. 
For one trembling moment the long black 
barrel leveled across the table. Then .it 
wavered, drooped, and the captain of the 
Dragon Fly slumped down upon his arms. 


T WAS later. The candles, reflected in glass 

and silver and upon the polished black sur- 
face of the linen-bare table, were guttering. 
A knock at the door, however gentle, seemed 
shockingly loud. “It’s Jacobs, sir,” came 
the little man’s thin voice. ‘Be the—the 
bundle ready? And you, sir? The boat be 
down and manned. There’s going to be a 
blow, sir. Best hurry.” 

No answer until the door opened slightly. 
A shapeless thing, wrapped head to foot in 
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No need for conversation. Your dealer will know you want 
the soft, soothing tissue whose purity and whiteness make it pecu- 
liarly suitable for feminine requirements. Wrapped dustproof — 
1000 sheets to a roll. Free sample upon request. 

Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of ScotTissue Towels 
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Want $50.00 Extra 
This Month? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants from day to day are 
more money and the little luxuries 
it will buy. Being self-reliant, she 
long ago discovered that she could 
easily earn it for herself. In a 
single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 





(eee meee enn==-=-= Mail This Coupon Today:-eee2eseererer=" 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
358 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about it, but without 
obligating me in any way. 


Name 





Street 





City. 
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“Easiest—and Quickest!” 


CAN keep my floors spotless easier 
and quicker with my Bissell than in 
any other way. And it saves me much 
dusting.”’ This is the verdict of scores of 
women who take the trouble to write to 
us praising the Bissell for its efficiency. 


Good housekeepers who pride them- 
selves on the immaculacy of their homes 
prefer the Bissell. It is always ready for 
instant use. Easy tohandle. Sweeps thor- 
oughly without causing fatigue. Anditis 
durable. 10 to 15 years is the average. 
Many last longer. Any woman who owns 
one will tell you that it is indispensable. 

The “ Cyco”’ ball bearings in the Bissell add to 
its long life and make it run lightly. ‘““Cyco’’ Ball 
Bearing Bissells at around $6. Other grades for 
less. Play-size (toy) Bissells for a few dimes. 
At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Booklet on request. 


is CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
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eAsk for Centu 
Edition id 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more ? 


Driv juste gives you the world’s 
best music, beautifully printed on 
the best paper! What more can sheet 
music be! There are over 2300 composi- 
tions in the Century catalogue all 15c— 
(20c in Canada), masterpieces like 
‘*Hungarian Rhapsody,” ‘‘Alpine Hut,” ‘“‘Ave 
Maria,”’ ‘‘ Cradle Song,”’ ‘‘ Doll’s Dream,”’ etc. 
—all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote 
them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Cen- 
tury dealer. Century’s low price is only possible 
because of his small profit. Complete catalog 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively—because they know it is all 
that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and 
they know parents appreci- 
ate the saving. 


CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 
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JULY s SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
; “*LANCASTRIA"; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. ROUND THE 
. WORLD, JAN. 19, 1926, 4 MOS., $1200. 
: MEDITERRANEAN, AN. 30, 1926, 62 DAYS, $600. 
; FRANK C. CLAR , Times Building, New York 





URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


; Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course. 
1 Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 









NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the white of table linen, lay at Jacobs’ feet. 
A tall figure in velvet green, his back to the 
door, stared out of the open port. A chuckle 
from one of the men behind Jacobs in the 
dark companionway—‘‘He be devilish pri- 
vate about his quarters tonight, eh?” 

The tall one jerked down the peak of his 
three-cornered hat, slapped the pistol in his 
belt, and followed them into the dark. The 
door closed and the shuffling of boots, the 
exclamations of men with a burden, sounded 
and were gone. 

Except for a slow and heavy breathing 
which seemed to come from beneath the 
table, the cabin was still and black, more 
intense after an hour of stillness and dark. 
And then once again the door turned in, inch 
by inch. A sword of light pierced the gloom, 
a white, vibrant, luminous bar reaching up 
and down, across the floor, along the table, 
making brilliant whatever spot it touched, 
until in the center of the table it found a 
half-empty wine glass. There at the bottom 
of the little golden pool was an answering 
light, like a great green star—or the eye of a 
mandarin’s soul. 


UNE ABBEY had another sleepless 
night. The whole Devon coast was sleep- 
less; for out of that season of unnatural calm 
fell a hurricane which stripped the few trees 
of green and crashed mountains of water 
against the rocks beyond the dunes. Light- 
ning creased the black zenith and a scream- 
ing wind sent storms of hail against the tall 
leaded windows which reached to the floor 
of the Abbey hall. 
Gathered about the empty fireplace at the 
other end of the hall a dozen men were talk- 
ing excitedly. A servant carried a tray of 


toddy. “Ormsby!” Lord Brooke’s husky 
voice lifted above the others. ‘‘Are those 
guns in position, Ormsby?” 

“On the lawn, Lord Brooke. Ready 
sighted and waiting for dawn and the 
match.”” Ormsby glanced about him. Not 


everyone could get cannon carried twenty 
miles and planted in two days. It wanted a 
smooth tongue. 

‘And the boarders are ready too?” 

Sir James Fletcher turned away from a 
sconce mirror. ‘‘Leave that to me,” he said. 
“Two hundred stout lads under their boats 
looking for the first break of light. B’gad, 
I’ll get a blade through a green shirt yet.” 

A crimson-coated naval officer leaned con- 
fidentially to the old lord’s ear. ‘“ Malvern 
harbor is full of frigates by now, Lord Brooke. 
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They were off shore at sundown and the 
storm’s first breath would bring them in. 
Better leave it to the frigates, I say. Our 
cutlasses have been sharp for this green fel- 
low for three years—what?”’ 

Across the room, clattering, one of the win- 
dows banged open—a gust of wind, water 
streaking the floor, and a company of gentle- 
men startled almost out of their boots. Into 
the area of light walked Lady Joan Brooke 
with a drenched mantle of linen, like table 
linen, about her shoulders—and beside her a 
man in velvet green. Through the com- 
pany’s moment of turmoil, shouting, pulling 
at weapons, he smiled; and when their rush 
came, Lady Joan was in its path. 


T WAS she who told them too. “In the 

dark they mistook him for their own leader. 
Near shore he capsized the boat. I am here, 
gentlemen. Isn’t that enough?” 

There were frigates in the harbor when 
dawn came. But they fired not a single shot. 


The Dragon Fly had vanished. ‘“Tillott 
says,” repeated Ben Law when he came up 


with the fish, ‘‘’e seen ’er go shootin’ straight 
up into the storm cloud, my lord.” 

“Yes, we'll tend to Tillott,” said the old 
lord absently. 

Ben persisted. “Aye, for ’e be a lying 
taverner, my lord, considerin’ how I seen ’er 
put to sea myself. I be caught out on the 
point and seen ’er go out. Spittin’ sparks, 
my lord, and not a sail spread, and churnin’ 
water into foam at her stern. But she’ll 
founder, no fear. She’ll founder, my lord. 
The fiend hisself couldn’ take her crost the 
reefs in that storm.” 

Lord Brooke laughed. 
ing fisherman, Ben Law.” 

But he wasn’t. A fortnight proved that, a 
fortnight and a bit of planking, split and 
most of the green paint gone, which Joan 
and Michael picked up on the stretch of 
beach down shore. It was a blue day and the 
wind was blowing her hair and their hands 
were clasped. 

Michael turned the board over with his 
foot. ‘So that is the end, Joan,” he said. 
“And with the Dragon Fly go the jewels I 
risked seven years’ adventure for.” But he 
laughed happily. “Ah, well, they bought me 
what is more priceless than jewels. Look at 
me, Joan! And there is still the emerald for 
your coronet.”’ 

She looked at him. ‘‘The emerald is gone, 
too, Michael. It has gone far up the sleepy 
river to the mountain where the desert ends.” 


“And you’re a ly 





Ftelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATALLETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 

ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMULZ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JouRNAL BuNGALOows. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNAL Hovuses. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supplement 
to Journal Houses and Journal Bungalows. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

WHat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs,. An enlarged edi- 
tion; no increase in price. Price, 25 cents. 
PARTIES FOR EvEryBopy. A new booklet just 

published. Price, 20 cents. 

THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


Price, 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

THE Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


FASHION REvIEWw. A twenty-four- -page booklet, 
containing over 150 new spring designs. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Tue New FasuIon Book. A forty-page fashion 
magazine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 12 cents. 

MASQUERADE CostuME. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages for simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 


instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 
THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 


trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 

wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 

the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . Pac Ake, Chik ee 
amrmee st Ge high eee See 45 
Jackets. . wa Sci toee Lad Ga Aiea ye ane 
Blouses and Skirts . . os 20) 8 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) <p oe 
Children’s Sets. . . . he 
Children’s Clothes , wee = ) 
Lingerie. . . . ee ee are 
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Hat by Gage? 


advance style, ins and quality. And 
today, more than ever, women who ize 
the better shops ask for Gage models simply ° 
because they know that they will be shown 
only Fashion's latest dictates. 

A very al collection of unusually 
smart hat styles is now being show 


“Look for the Gage Label” y 
FREE STYLE BOOK 


me 

Malan smart hats illus- BS \\ |. | 

trated in our “style Cg 

fy sagha for aching. hax — ti 
Albi aid melt the congon below to WA, 

nearest address. Dl oe 











GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 
26 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., New York E 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or ob- 
ligation, one of your 1925 Spring Style Books. 


Name 


Address 
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KITCHEN 









Puts the snap 


BOUQUET 
a 
in his saps, 
stews, gravies! 


Fresh vegetables made into liquid magic 
that enables you to make home cooking 
taste like the creations of famous chefs. 
Never be without Kitchen 
Bouquet in the pantry! 


If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
generous sample bottle. 
Recipe folder sent free. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
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MAKE MORE MONEY ! 


<asy to make and sell Crisp- 
s, the delicious popcorn 
confec tion. Popular with 
everybody. Simple to make. 
I furnish everything. Raw 
materials cheap, easy to get. 
Immense profit. 





















comes easy anywhere—cities, small tow's, 
SUCCESS parks, etc. Open a retail store of your ow” 
Sell wholesale to groceries, drug stores, ‘ 
No experience needed. Little capital starts you on the road ‘0 
wealth. Hundreds of men and women making fortunes, Geo: 
Alexander, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘cleared over $3000 profits 9 
4 months.”” Jacob Gordon, New Jersey, made over $4000 i: 2 
months! Others making almost as much. You can do it, too 


Act! I'll Help You! Start Today! 


The start in Crispette business is easy. I'll gladly give it. F 
nish complete outfit — machine, materials, secret formula, | r 
directions, wrappers, etc. Send postal for illustrated Book of 
Facts. Tells how to be successful. Sent FREE. Write Today 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 








271 High Street 
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res - Allison — glori- 

ous silver fox! A 

specially posed 

poet 4 photograph. 


dn : th silver! 
) € 
Silver Fox! The glory and the mystery of the long northern night, 
imprisoned in fur of incomparable beauty. Inky blackness of 
mountain and forest. Gleaming silver of ice and snow, shimmering 
in the light of a wandering moonbeam. Such is silver fox—the 


very spirit of the far-flung wilderness! Truly, no woman may hope 
for a possession more gloriously beautiful. 


ONTIAC 


Strain 





/ Beautiful May 





SILVER FOX 
THE FUR INCOMPARABLE 


Throughout the wilderness lands of 
North America, generations of hunters 
and trappers have sought the elusive 
silver fox. 


A single silver fox pelt proved often 
more valuable than a season’s catch of 
ordinary furs—its taking meant sudden 
wealth to these simple pioneers. 

Across the ocean, the noblest lords 
and ladies vied for possession of these 
glorious furs. At one time in England, 
only royalty was permitted to wear 
silver fox. The same was true in other 
countries. 


The first silver fox furs to arrive in 
France were tipped with gold and pre- 
sented to the king—a truly regal gift. 

Today, you need not depend on the 
uncertainties of the chase for the 
splendor of this rich fur. Pontiac Strain 
Silver Foxes, bred in captivity, provide 
pelts, unmarked by traps or fangs, fully 
furred, pelted exactly at prime and 
clear in color. 


Silver Fox pelts of this fineness are 
extremely rare—and because only such 
pelts will be allowed to go forth under 
the Pontiac Strain mark, you can accept 
a silver fox fur so marked with full 
assurance of its value. 


Few furriers will be able to show you 
Pontiac Strain silver fox furs—but even 
to see them will be worth the trouble 
it takes! 


A copy of the booklet, ‘The Fur 
Incomparable,” is yours for the ask- 
ing. It gives valuable pointers on fur 
selection and tells something of the 
romantic history of the silver fox. 


DETROIT SILVER FOX FARMS 


General Motors Building 
Detroit 
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‘When the Matron of Honor Qutshone the Bride 


HEN Angela French asked me 

to be matron of honor at her 
wedding, I felt I positively couldn't. 
No one can know how it hurt me to 
refuse. We had been roommates at 
school. She had been my maid of 
honor. But since Baby came my face 
had grown so thin and so sallow and 
blotched I just couldn’t think of tak- 
ing such a conspicuous part. 


Angela continued to plead, “It isn’t 
your looks I want, dear—it’s you.” 
So I finally gave in, for I knew she 
had her heart set on it. But the more 
I thought of a big church wedding, 
the more I dreaded it. At last I went 
to our doctor. 


“Doctor,” I said, “look at me. My 
dearest friend is to be married next 
month and I’m her matron of honor. 
My skin is so bad that I am ashamed 
to goanywhere, let alone take part in 
a wedding. Can't you do something 
to help me?”’ 


E was ali sympathy. Just a few 
questions and then he said, 
‘Your trouble can be summed up in two words— 
‘faulty elimination.’ Intestinal poisons, carried in 
the blood all through your body, are responsible 
for your sallowness, the dullness of your eyes and 
this skin trouble. Women, and especially mothers, 
suffer these results of faulty elimination much more 
than men. The way to get rid of them is always to 
keep clean inside as well as out. Don’t you know 
that a lovely skin comes only from within?” 


After someadviceabout dietandexercise, he told me 
to take Nujol regularly. ““Nujol will help you main- 
tain internal cleanliness all the time,” he said. ““Nu- 
jol is not a laxative nor a cathartic. Continued use 
of such things gives only temporary relief at the 
risk of permanent injury. So doctors nowadays are 


prescribing regular lubrication for permanent in- 
ternal cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Take it every night and you'll soon re- 
turn to regular and thorough elimination. Then 
your trouble will all clear up.” 


DID everything he told me. The results were 

simply wonderful. A lovely color came back to 
my face. My eyes lost their yellowish tinge and 
grew bright and sparkling. My hair took ona new, 
soft lustre. My feet, which had felt like lead, began 
to take me everywhere without tiring. I was a 
brand new woman. 


At last the wedding day came. A woman always 
knows when she looks well and I felt confident and 
sure of my appearance. As I slipped into Angela’s 





























Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 


The editor of a leading health journal says most skin 
disorders are the danger signs of lowered resistance 
or so-called bad blood. In a majority of cases, he 
says, the basic cause is intestinal auto-intoxication 
—a _ scientific term which means self-poisoning 
through faulty elimination. 


A Skin Specialist— 


Says a noted writer on the health and care of the 
skin: faulty elimination has ruined more com- 
plexions among married women than has hard 


work or having too many children — two sources 
to which women are prone to trace the loss of 
their freshness. And correct elimination, necessary 
to preserve and attain an attractive complexion, 
is not gained by taking laxative drugs. 


Medical Director of Insurance Company— 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is as 
unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the medical 
director of a life insurance company. Probably no 
other single condition causes as many ailments or 
susceptibility to ailments. A lubricant provides an 
excellent means of bringing about intestinal action. 












room to help with the finishing 
touches to her dress, she started up 


q with surprise and delight. 


RACE, my darling, you are posi- 
tively beautiful,” she cried, ea- 
ey Py — gerly taking me in, new Paris frock 
~ S%  andall. “Why, the matron of honor 
“7, is going to outshine the bride!” 


Nonsense, of course, but that day 
began a wonderful new life for me. 
I felt more than ever like going out 
and@ Jack seemed proud to take me. 
We made new friends we were aw- 
fully pleased to know. Baby has been 
better and Jack all the more devoted. 
In fact, since I learned the Nujol way 
to health, everything seems to have 
come my way all at once, and I’m ab- 
solutely happy. 


R 
— What Women Should Know 
F you are subject to complexion 


troubles, 
etc., you should correct faulty elimi- 


listlessness, headache, 
nation. Don’t wait. Even now intes- 
tinal poisons may be damaging your 
good looks and impairing your health. Take Nujol. 
Nujol is not a medicine—it is simply a lubricant. 
Like pure water, Nujol is harmless. Hospitals use 
it. Physicians all over the world recommend it for 
infants and children and people of all ages. 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 


ternal cleanliness a habit—the healthiest habit in 


the world. For sale by all druggists. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol 


-REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 





Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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Boott 
Toweling 
“<a is Pleasing 


Grandma is proud of her towels, for they 
are made of Boott Toweling. She likes 
their soft texture and handsome appear- 
ance. No chapped hands in her house, 
for Boott Toweling is thoroughly ab- 
sorbent. 

Boott Toweling is inexpensive and 
long-wearing. Grandma buys it by the 
bolt from her Dealer and makes towels, 
bureau scarfs, bibs, and other articles. 

You, too, can buy Boott Toweling 
from your Dealer in 5-, 10- and 25-yard 
bolts. Also hemstitched Boott Towels 
and other practical articles made of 
Boott Toweling, such as wash cloths, 
bibs, bureau scarfs in white and ecru, 


A 


laundry bags, roller towels and dish towels. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 





spare tin 
of our r 


orders for famous World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
de fwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
pl te line ior whole family. Permanent customers 
aap ie | orders make you steady, big income. 














LOWELL 





ILLS? 
'\TOWELING «ns TOW ELS 
\ WASH CLOTHS »*» BIBS / 











Model G—42 inch Screen 
Cover. Three other Models 
from $18.00 up. (Freight 
Extra) 


° e 
Kiddie-Koop Saves Money and Worry 
Mo de rn mothers use Kiddie-Koop first as bassinet with springs 
upper position; then as indoor or outdoor crib and playpen 
ough all crib years. They save cost of separate articles, 
Attractive in nursery, living room or porch. 
Most healthful and safe for baby; greatest 
comfort and help to mother. 




















Write today for free literature, prices and 
names of local dealers. E.M.Trimble Mfg. Co., 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also makers of the Baby Bathinette 
(This name-plate your protection against 
substitutes) 


Kippie-KOOP 
Modern CRIB Bisypen 


| Want 700 A 
MOODS week 


Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you 
on to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
up to $15.00 a day fulltime. Thousands 
resentatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 





in a posi 


‘ing or collecting. No capital required. 
Write Quic 
at once. 
needed 
tell how t 


It’s achance to make thousands 
of dollars. Voug. profits begin 
‘xclusive territo No experience 

W rite today and I'll send all facts and 
) start Free. (Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
wy hate 8 ‘treet Bay City, Mich. 


Maternity 








M \TERNITY a with no mater- 
nity look. Dresses, coats, corsets, 
underwear, P 


atented features provide 


ample expansion. 


conceal 
baby. 


Clever designing 
condition. Also, apparel for 
Book sent FREE. Write today. 











Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradle 
-y. famous expert, om just how to make 
— cooking, cake-making, can XRooMs, ive big profits. 
when Tun profitable ancx Rs § Motor Inns, 
Profit An ete. rite for free klet, “* Coo! bed 
Merican Schoolot HomeLconomica &47E. 58thSt.,C 





Then she turned to her dressing-table mirror 
and began to remove her small hat. “Are you 
upset or anything, mamma?” 

“Upset? No! Im indignant,” Mrs. 
Dodge explained fiercely. ‘If you ever do 
such a thing to me again s 

“What? Why, I haven’t even seen you 
since lunch time, mamma. How could I 
have been doing anything to you when I 
wasn’t anywhere around to do it?” 

“You know well enough what you did to 
me! You broke three separate engage- 
ments with three separate 

But Lily’s light laughter 
interrupted. “‘Oh, did the 
poor things call up?” she 
asked, and seemed to be 
pleasantly surprised. 
“Well, my not being 
here might be doing 
something to them, 
maybe,” she added re- 
flectively, “but I don’t 
see howit was doing any- 
thing to you, mamma.” 

“You don’t? You break 
three separate engagements 
without a word, and leave me 
here to explain it; and then 
you say that wasn’t doing any- 
thing to me!” 

“But I didn’t leave you to do it. 

I didn’t even know you were going to be home 
this afternoon. I just thought maybe they’d 
call up and find I was out, and that’d be the 
end of it. What in the world did you go to 
the telephone for, mamma?” 

“Because two of them asked for me.” 

“Did they? What for?” 








O ASK where you were,” 

said explosively. 

me over half an hour.” 

“That was very inconsiderate,” Lily ob- 

served. ‘Especially as I hadn’t absolutely 

promised either of ’em I’d go. I only said to 

call up about three and probably I would. I 

don’t think they ought to have kept you 
so —— 

“That isn’t what I’m complaining of,” her 
mother interrupted grimly. “It was dis- 
agreeable, especially as I was unable to give 
either of them any information and they both 
seemed to think I could if they kept at me 
long enough! It was trying, but it was bear- 
able. What I refuse to have happen again, 
though, is what has been happening all the 
rest of the afternoon.” 

Lily proved herself strangely able to divine 
her mother’s meaning without further, ex- 
planation. Pink at once became noticeable 
upon her cheeks. ‘Oh, goodness!” she said. 
“Price didn’t come in, did he?” 

“For two and one-half hours,” Mrs. Dodge 
replied slowly and harshly. “For that length 
of time this afternoon I have been favored 
with the society and conversation—the con- 
tinuous conversation—of young Mr. Price 
Gleason. Iam strong enough to bear certain 
things, but not strong enough to bear certain 
other things, and I want to tell you that this 
is something you must never do to me again.” 


Mrs. Dodge 
‘Each of ’em kept 


ILY sank into a chair, staring widely. ‘Oh, 

goodness!” shesaid. ‘“Whendid he go?” 

“Not until about five minutes before you 
came in.” 

“What did he say?” 

“What didn’t he?” Mrs. Dodge returned. 
“He had time enough!” 

Upon this Lily’s expression, grown grave, 
became tenderly compassionate. ‘Was he— 
was he terribly hurt with me, mamma?” 

“Well, Ishouldn’t say so—no. No, I don’t 
think he was just what one might call 
stricken,”’ her mother replied with delibera- 
tion. “At first he seemed rather surprised 
and perhaps momentarily depressed—but 
not for long. I don’t think that young man 
will ever be much depressed about anything 
while he has a listener. All he asks of life is 
an audience. I’ve never heard such a deluge 
of talk in my life.” 

“He talks beautifully,” Lily said with the 
dreamy look her mother knew so well. “Don’t 
you think he does, mamma? What did he 
talk about?” 

“About nothing,” Mrs. Dodge answered 
cruelly. ‘I mean, of course, about himself.” 


Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair 


(Continued from Page 7) 










“Mamma!” Lily cried quickly, and her 
sensitive face showed the pain she felt. ‘That 
isn’t kind, and it isn’t fair!” 

“Tsn’t it? I never in my life listened to 
such a conceited and unveracious rigmarole 
as that young man favored me with for al- 
most three hours this afternoon. I did ev- 
erything a Christian woman could to show 
him I wanted him to go, but he never 
stopped. You can’t interrupt him when he’s 
wound up like that, and he’s always wound 
up. And he makes an oration of it; he 
stands up, gestures like an 

actor, and walks around 

and up and down when 
he tells you how he’s 
done all the great things 
he almost believes in 
himself when he’s talk- 
ing about ’em. I never 
knew such a story- 
teller in my life!” 

“Mamma!” 

“T never did,” Mrs. 

Dodge said. ‘He told 
me he’d killed three men 

in Mexico.” 

“But, mamma, it’s true! He 
did! He was prospecting for 
silver mines and all sorts of things 
in Mexico.” 

“He wasn’t anything of the kind. His 
mother told me herself they sent him to New 
Mexico for a few months two years ago be- 
cause his health was poor in his freshman 
year and they had to take him out of college. 
He told me the most awful stories! He said 
he killed those three men because they tried 
to jump his claim, while he was away on a 
visit to his friend, the President of Mexico, 
and that afterward the President made him 
a general in the Mexican Army, and he fought 
in seven battles and was wounded twelve 
times. That was two years ago, so he was a 
general at nineteen. He said he was going 
back to develop his mine pretty soon, and the 
President keeps writing to him to hurry. In 
all my life I never heard e 





F YOU please, mamma!” Lily interrup- 
ted. “I’d rather not hear you accuse 
him of such things. I prefer i 

“Good gracious! ” Mrs. Dodge exclaimed. 
“T can’t see why you’re so sensitive about 
him when you deliberately broke an engage- 
ment with him this very afternoon without a 
word of explanation.” 

“That’s an entirely different matter,” 
Lily said primly. “I had to do that.” 

“Why did you?” 

“Because I couldn’t go with one of ’em 
without hurting both the others terribly.” 

“But why didn’t you make some excuse?”’ 

“Because I couldn’t think of anything I 
was sure would be satisfactory, or that they 
mightn’t find out,” Lily explained seriously; 
and she added, “I had to put that off.” 

“Until when?” 

“Until I get time to think it out, mamma. 
So you see it didn’t mean I care any less for 
Price. It only meant I was in a perplexing 
position.” She rose, facing her mother 
gravely. “TI like him much better than the 
others, mamma, and I don’t think it’s con- 
siderate of you to speak so unkindly of him.” 
Here Lily’s lip began to tremble a little. “I 
think he talks wonderfully, and it’s every 
word true about Mexico, and I think you and 
papa ought to respect my feeling for him.” 

“Your father?” Mrs. Dodge cried. ‘‘ You 
know perfectly well what your father thinks 
of him.” 





BU Lily ignored this interpolation, and 
continued: “It seems to me it was very 
unkind of you to sit there just coldly criticizing 
him in your mind all afternoon when he was 
doing his best to entertain you. He meant 
nothing except kindness to you, and you 
were sitting there all the time coldly crit——” 

“Yes, I was,” her mother interrupted. “I 
was certainly sitting there! But I wasn’t 
coldly criticizing him in my mind; you’re 
wrong about that. After two hours of it, my 
mental criticism was getting pretty warm, 
Lily. In fact, I think it would have scorched 
me if I hadn’t finally got rid of him.” 





(Continued on Page 196) 








Amazing New 
Electrical Device 


ends Hardest 
Cooking Tasks. 


Write today for FREE BOOK that tells 
how you can prepare better foods—at 
lower cost—without effort and in a frac- 
tion of the time. Mail Coupon NOW 


Kitchen Aid has been called the electric marvel of the 
age. For it reduces the work of »reparing food for your 
table toa mere turnof aswitch! Think of a machine that 
does not one but all of your cooking tasks—that mixes 
every kind of dough—whips cream—creams butter and 
sugar—grinds coffee—chips ice and freezes ice cream— 
chops meats—strains soups and sauces—chops and 
slices vegetables and performs a hundred and one other 
everyday kitchen tasks. That is what Kitchen Aid does. 

In spite of the amazing range of difficult tasks it per- 
forms, Kitchen Aid is so simple to operate thata child can 
run it. There is nothing to get out of order—it costs prac- 
tically nothing to operate—and it lasts a lifetime. It is 
endorsed by America’s leading magazines such as Good 
Housekeeping, House Beautiful, Hygeia, People’s Home 
Journal, Country Life, Modern Priscilla and others, as 
well as by leading domestic science schools and colleges 
in the United States. 

Write today for the FREE BOOK that tells all about 
Kitchen Aid, and explains how it will save you time, 
work and money every day in the year. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. Tear it out and mail today. 


THE KITCHEN AID MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B-2, Troy, .Ohio 





MEG. CO., Troy,O- 
Send me the FREE BOOK that tells all about Kitchen 
Aid, and how it turns cooking drudgery into a delight- 
ful pastime. This request does not place me under the 
slightest obligation. Dept. B-2) 

Name 


Address 





How to Avoid ‘ Rings” i in 
Removing Grease Spots 


Saturate a clean cloth 
with Carbona and rub the 
spot gently back and forth 
with a sweeping stroke. 
Never rub in circles. Raise 
your hand after passing 
the edge of the spot so 
as to blend the cleaned 
spot with the rest of the 
material. Place a_ clean 
white cloth or blotter un- 
der the Grease Spot to carry away the grease 
which Carbona dissolves—otherwise the grease 
spreads to the outer edges and hardens 
again, leaving a “ring.’? Use Carbona freely 
and rub gently. It is Carbona that cleans — not 
the rubbing. Dries instantly—leaves no odor. 


For Safety’ Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ M606 & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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° Friends of Yours in 
Yellowstone 


€ ‘In 
Gardiner 





Park Opens June 20 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 


Mail this coupon to 
A. B. Smith, 980 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 








Books or trips I am interested in: (7 ) 


Yellowstone . . O 
Pacific Northwest 0 
Rainier Park. . O 
Aiea ww «© « D 
Rocky Mountains 0 








**Mr. Northern Pacific’’— Your suggestions, please. 
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I'LL GIVE YOU 
THIS SILK 

Pe pad 
Money Joo 


I need your help. I want to introduce in every 
town a remarkable line of hosiery made by an 
amazing new method. It fits, wears and looks 
better and retains its appearance of “ newness” 
much longer than ordinary hosiery. All I want 
you to do is to WEAR it and when your friends 
admire it tell them where they can buy it. This 
amazing plan gives you your hosiery free and en- 
ables you to make $10 to $15 a week besides. 





= | 












silk hosi- 


Only one woman in eachlocality can have this offer ery FREE 
so write me today. Mrs. Mary MacDonald, c-o if you act 
WearplusCo.,343 Wearplus Ave.,Bay City, Mich. quickly. 
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DBLEG 


STAN DARD 


POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on motor cars and in the home. 
FREE Valuable copyright book- 

let entitled ‘‘ Preserva- 
tion of Motor Car Finish’”’ sent upon 


request together with name of nearest 
Noble Polish Dealer. Write us today. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 27—Detroit, U.S. A. 
In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 











f A Folding Dressing Table x 
and Bath-Tub in One Article 


Mother can sit or stand while caring for baby; no stooping or 
dangerous lifting. Enameled frame, soft rubberized fabric tub, 
nickel-plated fittings—nothing to rust. 

Two sizes—31 in- 
ches and 36 inches 
high. For sale by 
departmentstores 
and specialty 
shops. Write for 
descriptive folder 
and prices to E.M. 
Trimble Mfg. Co., 
431 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 4 
Also Make the Fa- 
mous Kiddie-Koop. 






































Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair 


(Continued from Page 195) 


“Got rid of him?” Lily repeated slowly. 
“Mamma—you—you weren’t ” She 
left the sentence eloquently unfinished. 

“Certainly I wasn’t rude to him,” Mrs. 
Dodge returned sharply. ‘I showed him the 
patience of an angel as long as I could, and 
then I merely mentioned something I wish 
I’d thought of long before; and he picked up 
his plush hat and yellow gloves and went 
home.” 

“What was it?” Lily asked ominously. 
“Mamma, what was it you merely men- 
tioned?” 

“T told him it was getting to be about 
your father’s usual time of returning for 
dinner; that was all.” 

“All!” Lily cried. ‘““When you knew that 
papa wrote him to stop coming here, and 
Price never does come any more when 
papa’s here.” 

“Ves,” Mrs. Dodge said grimly. “T’ll 
admit he’s that sensitive! Your father’s 
letter was courteous—but clear.” 





“~OURTEOUS!” Lily echoed, and she be- 
came tragically rigid. She breathed visi- 
bly; her eyes were luminous with suffering 
and indignation; her sweet and searching lit- 
tle silver carillon of a voice became tremulous 
and loud. “It was unspeakable. I never 
knew papa had such brutality in him. And 
you—I thought you were my friend, mamma; 
but now I see what you did this afternoon. 
Price told you the story of his life because he 
was defending himself; he was trying to 
make you understand him. And all the 
while he was trying to, you sat there coldly 
critical, and then insulted him by telling him 
papa might come in. You did, mamma! 
You did! That’s just what it amounted to.” 
“You consider it’s an insult to a young 
man to tell him that your father may be 
arriving home presently?” 

“Under the circumstances,” Lily returned 
bitterly, and quite correctly, “it certainly 
was a deadly insult. And you say he isn’t 
sensitive. Nobody understands how sensi- 
tive he is! And to think he has to undergo 
such humiliations for me—all for me!” 
With that, becoming every moment more 
emotionally dramatic, Lily turned to a silver- 
framed photograph upon her desk, and ad- 
dressed it, extending her arms to it in 
piteous appeal. ‘Oh!” she cried, “when I 
think of all you have to go through for my 
sake—for me in 

“Lily!” her mother shouted. 
Stop that nonsense this instant. 
heavens! your father 
and I both thought you 
were getting over it. 
We thought you’d be- 
gun to see the truth 
about Price Gleason for 
yourself. What on earth 
has started you all up 
again?” 





“Stop it! 
Good 


HIS was a singular 

question for Mrs. 
Dodge to be asking, 
since she herself was 
the origin of the re- 
newal she thus la- 
mented. Lilyhad indeed 
begun to question her 
own feeling for the ro- 
mantic Gleason, as she 
had confessed to Ada 
within that very hour. 
Moreover, there had 
crept upon her lately 
some faint and secret 
little shadows of doubt 
in regard to the tale of 
Mexican slaughter and other tremendous 
narratives included by this new Othello as 
elements of his wooing. Left to herself, Lily 
might have found her doubt increasing; but 
her mother had changed all that in a few 
minutes. 

Mrs. Dodge believed she had been ac- 
curately describing an unpleasantly absurd 
and erratic young egoist who had trespassed 
upon her time, her patience and her credulity, 
until she at last thought of a fortunate 
device to get rid of him; but this was not. the 
picture she had painted upon her daughter’s 
mind. What Mrs. Dodge really made Lily 








see was a darkly handsome poet adventurer, 
eloquently telling the story of his life, not 
to a stirred Desdemona such as she herself 
had been, but to a cynical matron who sat in 
frosty judgment, disbelieving him, and then 
put humiliation upon him. Lily’s pale 
doubts of him vanished; Mrs. Dodge had 
made her his champion, with all ardors re- 
newed. 


OREOVER, no one in the throes of a 

championing emotion likes to be asked 
such a question as, “‘ What on earth has started 
you all up again?” Perhaps Lily resented 
this most of all, for the expression taken by 
her resentment was the one best calculated 
to dismay the questioner. ‘I’m not pre- 
cisely started up again, if you please, 
mamma,” she said, suddenly icy, as she 
turned from the photograph. “It is time 
you and papa both understood clearly. I 
have never stopped caring for Price. I have 
never cared for anyone else.”” And, having 
heard herself say it, she straightway be- 
lieved it. 

Mrs. Dodge uttered a dismal cry. ‘Oh, 
murder!”’ she said. “‘We’ve got it all to go 
through again!” 

“You cannot change me,” Lily informed 
her. ‘Nothing you could possibly say will 
ever change me.” 

“But you know what he is!” Mrs. Dodge 
wailed despaicingly. ‘Your own father says 
there isn’t a word of truth in his whole body, 
and besides that, didn’t he inherit twenty- 
eight hundred dollars from his great-aunt and 
spend every cent of it the day after he got it 
on an automobile, and then smash the auto- 
mobile to pieces after a very wild party? 
You know he did, Lily! He’s irresponsible 
and he’s dissipated, too; everybody knows he 
is; and that’s why Mr. Corey didn’t want 
him to come to their house any more than 
your father wants him to come to ours. He 
was interested in Ada Corey before he began 
to come to see you, Lily.”’ 


“T KNOW all about it,” Lily said with dig- 

nity. “He told me, of course, that he’d 
had a friendship with Ada; and so did she. 
But Mr. Corey behaved so outrageously to 
him, they both thought it would be better to 
give it up.” 

“‘Ada’s father and mother saw what that 
young man is, Lily,” Mrs. Dodge said 
gravely. “They told Ada it was their wish 
that she shouldn’t receive him or encourage 
him in any way; and she listened to them and 
saw that they were 
right, and she obeyed 
them, Lily.” 

““Ves,”’ said Lily, 
“she’s that sort of a girl. 
I’m not, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dodge’s eyes 
suddenly filled with 
tears. ‘I know you’re 
not,” she said simply, 
out of much experience. 

Andat this Lily threw 
her arms about her. 
“Mamma!”’ she cried. 
“T wish I could be like 
Ada! I know how I 
trouble you,andI’d give 
anything to bea steady, 
philosophical, obedient, 
comfortable daughter! 
Oh, I do wish I could!” 

“Then why can’t you 
do as she did about this 
young man, dear? Why 
can’t you see the truth 
about him as everybody 
else sees it? There aren’t 
any fathers and mothers of girls in the whole 
place that don’t feel the same way about him. 
He may seem fascinating to a few susceptible 
girls who haven’t any experience, but he’s just 
a bad sort of joke to everyoae else. Why can’t 
you be as sensible as 3 

But the moment of melting had passed. 
When her mother spoke of young Mr. Glea- 
son as just a bad sort of joke, Lily stepped 
back. “Mamma,” she said, “I wish you never 
to speak of him to me again until you have 
learned to respect both him and myself.” 








(Continued on Page 198) 
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FASHION 
Demands Beautiful Elas- 
tics in Milady’s Wardrobe 
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ELASTICS 
Are Adapted to Her Every Use 
GARTER ELASTICS q 
in many patterns and colors. 
Pocket Garter Elastics for Rolled 
Stockings. 

ELASTIC 
SHOULDER STRAPPINGS 
Ribbon Shoulder Straps with 
Elastic Tips. 
BRAIDED ELASTICS 
Plain Black and White in all widths 
6 Yard Reel of 4%” Elastic—25c 
An everyday necessity 
At Your Dealer’s or Send Direct. 


Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Makers of the Famous 
‘sR. A’? QUALITY 


Notion Necessities. 
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Discovers Amazing 







NT AA MeN 
ANGEL FOOD «4 


RS. Grace Osborn, the well 

known culinary expert, has . 
discovered an entirely new and dif- 
ferent way to make Angel Food Cake—a 
method that absolutely never fails. 


Big M in i ‘ 

g Money in SpareTime ** 
By using this new easy method scores of women are 
turning their spare time into cash—they make from 
$10 to $20 a week baking Angel Food for parties, clubs 
and hotels. This amazing new method also makes 
Prize-winning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, 
Fudge Cakes, and many others. Learn how to get my 
valuablesecrets. Write your name and address or lettet, 
postcard or margin of this page and mail to me at once. 
Mrs. Grace Osborn Box 762 Bay City, Mich. 





























Just take orders for Malloch Hose and 
nderwear—worn all over the World. No ex- 
perience needed. Each day you get your big 
commissionsasa deposit paid by the customer, to ' 
whom we ship direct. Three i ohare methods to yoy eg 
ogether with sure 
Sample Outfit Free! You can build up a big business! 
We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 
W: it ! If you hurry, you can have other agents working 
THC? for you. But don’t let someone in your neighbor 
hood get ahead of you. Just say: “Send me your SS 
Sample Offer and Sure Money Making Sales Plan.’ Write 
Malloch Kni Mills, 652 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mic 
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Jor that 
vealm of the dainty 
twixt cake and candy 


O often one is beset to know a 
tasty wafer—at tea, luncheon 
or dessert. 

Will they relish it? Is it quite 
the thing? 

Hydrox is indeed a helpful answer 
to these tiny but important 
questions. 

It isso happy a blend of the good 
looking and of delicacy of flavor 
that good taste takes on a double 
meaning. 

Have them ready for an emer- 
gency, or plan a dessert with them. 

They are so easily bought fresh 
and kept so. 
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«Made in the 
“Mhousand Window 
Bakeries”— by the 
he Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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Landscape 
YyourProperty 


This 











Landscape 
Collection 


31 SHRUBS 








for 31 hardy shrubs. Picture above contains 17 
Barberry Jap, 1 Crimson Rambler, 10 Spirea 

Van Houttei,3 Spirea Anthony Waterer. A 
A collection worth twice as much as Z 

1 ask for it. Other wonderful bargains 
in my new catalog to introduce 
landscape planting in every 
neighborhood around every home. 






















Plant Now — Save 
by buying direct 
Money from the grower. 
A few dollars in- 
vested with Ferris goes farther, buys 
more shrubs, fruits, trees and better 
quality stock. I challenge the world 
to beat Ferris prices, quality or fair, 
square guarantee. Write for my big 
catalog and planting guide. 
fp Ee ne EN 








If low prices talk, or 

_ ifquality counts, Eve, 
look over these 
famous Ferris 


Dollar Bargains. FREE 
8 Iris - - $1 
5 Phlox - - $ 


1 
os 3 Golden Glow $1 ] Everyone will 
% 10 Dahlias - $1 | want my newcat- 
om 100 Gladioli $1 f] alog, printed in 
y 3 Spirea - colors. When writ- 
% 10 Blackber- ing send names of 
eS two friends who 
12 Goncerd $1 ] Ow? their homes 
20 Ratae Bl ie and who might be 
ed or Blac interested in some 
Raspberries - $1 f nursery stock and 
You_can buy any one of the above ff 1") send you abso- 
for $1, or any six of the above for lutely FREE three 
$5, postpaid. Address i 
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== Increase the value of your prop- 
erty by beautifying the home grounds at a cost of only ‘$7 





of my famous 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY Norway spruce 3 
675 Bridge St. Hampton, Iowa \\¥¢2" Evergreens 








1925 
MAULES 
SEED 
BOOK 



















year after year. 


24 hours after receipt. 


872 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


AULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 








SEND FOR IT TODAY 


This big, new book covers 
! ha A in the very best 

selections and varieties of 
seeds, roots and bulbs for 
vegetable and flower gardens. 
There are no better seeds 
than Maule’s and more than 
\\ half a million home gar- 
\\ deners use Maule’s Seeds 


Every order is shipped within 


| WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 





Do You Want Health- 


ier Plants ? 





year’s supply— 
money refunded. Trial package toc. 
THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
947 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


BENG out the hidden beauty and 
luxuriance of your plants by feed- 
ing them with “SUPERIOR” Plant 
Food. The remarkable and almost 
immediate effects of this wonderful 
Plant Food on your plants are little 
short of amazing. Makes them grow 
and thrive! —throwing off new shoots 
of luxuriant beauty and health, with 
a richer color. Clean and odorless. 
At your dealer’s or send $1 (plus roc postage) for can of a 
treatments. Results guaranteed or 





~~ Siadlers Superior” 


PLANT FOOD 





Damsel Dark, 


‘Damsel Fair 


(Continued from Page 196) 


Mrs. Dodge stared helplessly; then, hear- 
ing her husband closing the front door down- 
stairs, returning from his office in town, she 
made gestures as of wringing her hands, but 
said nothing, and went down to relieve her- 
self by agitating Mr. Dodge with a painful 
narrative. 

Upon its conclusion, he went so far as to 
pace the floor of the library, and make what 
his wife called an attack upon herself. 

“T’ve done everything anybody could,” 
she protested in defense. “How could J help 
it if he has been here a few times when you 
weren’t in the house? It’s all very simple for 
you. You merely write him 
a letter and then sit in your 
office, miles away, and ex- 
pect me to do the rest! You 
don’t have to go through 
the scenes with Lily when 
it comes to keeping him out. 
I believe it would be better, 
instead of making an at- 
tack on your wife, if you’d 
put your mind on what’s to 
be done about it.” 

He shook his head 
gloomily. “I’mnotsosure 
it was wise to write him 
that letter. I’m not sure we haven’t been 
mistaken in our whole policy with Lily.” 

“Well, you’ve always overruled me,” Mrs. 
Dodge returned defensively. ‘‘ What mistake 
do you think you’ve made?” 

“T think we’ve probably been wrong from 
the start,” he said. ‘Looking back over all 
our struggles with Lily, it’s begun to seem to 
me that we never once accomplished any- 
thing whatever by opposing her.” 

“What! Don’t you realize that she’s still 
a child, and that children have to be opposed 
for their own good?” 

“Not when they’re nineteen, and it’s op- 
position about their love affairs or their 
friendships,”’ he returned, frowning; and he 
continued to walk up and down the room, his 
hands clasped behind him. “I mean open 
opposition, of course. I’ve begun to believe 
it never does the slightest good.” 

“Why doesn’t it?” she asked challengingly. 
“Are mothers and fathers supposed to sit 
aside with folded hands and calmly watch 
their children ruin their lives?” 


E SHOOK his head again, and sighed. 
“Sometimes it seems to me that fathers 

and mothers might just as well do that very 
thing. Certainly you and I could have saved 
ourselves a great waste of voice and gesticula- 
tion ever since Lily’s babyhood if we’d never 
opposed her. And so far as I can see, results 
would have been just the same. Suppose we 
go on struggling with her about this Gleason 
nuisance; trying to keep him away from her, 
arguing with her, and all the rest of it. Will 
it change her in the slightest? Will it do any 
good to anybody?” 

“You mean to say that we have no effect 
whatever upon our own child?” 

“No,” he answered. “We might have an 
effect. That’s just what I’m afraid of.” 

“You mean we shouldn’t keep on telling 
Lily the truth about Price Gleason?”’ his wife 
cried incredulously. 

“Yes; I’ve almost come to that conclusion. 
It doesn’t seem to her to be the truth about 
him when we tell it. She only sees it as an 
attack on him. We spoil our own cause by 
making her his defender, and a defender can’t 
help idealizing what he defends. I’ve come 
to believe that’s where we parents make a lot 
of our worst mistakes—we’re always throw- 
ing our children into the camp of our ene- 
mies. And in particular, when a girl is 
showing signs of being in love with a worth- 
less young poseur, like this Gleason boy, I 
believe that all this denouncing and arguing 
only puts a glamour about the boy in the girl’s 
eyes, and makes her more certain she’s in 
love with him and wants to marry him.” 


se HY, no,” Mrs. Dodge returned, trium- 
phantly demolishing him at a stroke; 
“look at Ada Corey. Her father and mother 
told her the truth about Price Gleason and 
declined to let her see him. That was enough 
for Ada. She just quietly gave him up.” 
“T know—I know,” Mr. Dodge admitted; 
but clung to his point. ‘Ada isn’t like most 





girls of her age. I understand her,. because 
she’s sensible, and I don’t understand most of 
‘em—particularly my own daughter; but 
I’ve grown pretty sure of one thing and that 
is this: If we want to throw Lily into this 
bounder’s arms, we’ll keep on telling her the 
truth about him. Our one chance is to let 
her alone, and see if she won’t find it out for 
herself.” 

“In other words you intend to revoke our 
whole policy toward him?” 

“In a manner, yes, I believe we should,” 
Mr. Dodge admitted. ‘I don’t go so far as to 
say I mean to tell Lily I consent to his coming 
to the house again; but I 
propose that we stop men- 
tioning him at all in her 
presence, and that if she 
speaks of him we say noth- 
ing in dispraise of him. 
That is, from now on we’re 
no longer actively and 
openly opposing her; and 
if you’re going with her to 
that Country Club affair 
tomorrow night, and if the 
Gleason boy is there, I 
suggest that you do and 
say nothing to make her 
think you object to her being with him. Let 
her dance with him all she wants.” 

“Tt won’t work,” Lily’s mother predicted 
ominously. “Ada Corey’s father took the 
right course; he simply put his foot down and 
that ended the matter. Why can’t you do as 
Mr. Corey did?” 


R. DODGE uttered sounds of rueful 

laughter. “I’ve put my foot down with 
Lily so many times I’ve worn the sole off my 
shoe. No; for once let’s try my way and see 
what comes of it. I think you’ll find that Lily 
will straighten herself out. Let’s try it.” 

“‘T suppose we’ve got to, since you’ve made 
up your mind,” his wife said stubbornly. 
“‘But I consent to it under protest. She’s ab- 
solutely infatuated, and we’re throwing her 
straight in his arms. You’ll see!” 

This tragic prophecy of hers was in a fair 
way to be fulfilled almost immediately, she 
thought, the next evening, as she sat in the 
little gallery of the Blue Hills Country Club 
ballroom and looked down upon the dancers. 
The radiant Lily danced again and again with 
Gleason; and her posture, as they moved 
gracefully together, was significant—her 
vivid, delicate face was always uplifted, so 
that her happy eyes, sweetly confident, 
seemed continuously engaged with pretty 
messages to her partner. The poetically 
handsome Price, on his part, bent his dark 
head above her ardently; and a stranger 
would have guessed them at first sight to be a 
pair newly betrothed. In fact, Mrs. Dodge 
was disquieted by much such a guess of her 
own, and her heart sank as she watched them. 
Moreover, while her heart sank, her indigna- 
tion rose. This then was the-result of Mr. 
Dodge’s new policy! And she wished that he 
had been beside her to see its result—and to 
hear her opinion of it! 


H® guess, however, like that of the suppos- 
ititious stranger, was not quite accurate. 
Lily was not engaged to Mr. Gleason—not 
“absolutely” so, to report her own feeling in 
the matter. But she would have admitted be- 
ing “almost”—almost engaged—that night. 
The Mexican hero had never definitely 
proposed marriage, any more than she had 
felt herself prepared for a definite consent to 
such a proposal; but his every persuasive 
word and look and all her own reciprocal 
coquetry pointed to that end. And as the 
evening continued and they danced and 
danced together, murmuring little piquancies 
to each other meanwhile, the haziness implied 
in “almost”? seemed more and more on the 
point of being dispersed. Lily preferred that 
it be not quite, but her partner was wonder- 
ful to look up to, and to listen to as she 
looked. He had warmly appreciative dark 
eyes and a stirring mellow voice; and he 
danced, if not like a Mordkin, at least like a 
Valentino, which may sometimes be prefera- 
ble. All in all, she might have been swept 
away if he had pressed the sweeping. 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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to rose lovers! 


“The Star Guide to 

Good Roses”’ is the 
’ short-cut to more and 

better blooms. It’s a 
real innovation in catalogs. 


The new “Guide,” edited by Robert 
Pyle, contains all that was best in 
previous catalogs—plus our exclusive 
new Index,with its listof America’s 100 
best roses and other helpful features, 


Write today for the new “‘Guide’’~ 
100 interesting pages, 18 in full color, 
Read how we studied rose tests 
everywhere, to protect you from any 
chance of failure and insure your rose 
success. 
Write today for the new “Guide”. 
catalog and know which roses will 
grow best in your garden, and why, 
The “Guide” is FREE—so send at 
once! 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
“Tormerty Conard 6; Jones Co. 
% = Siar Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle. Pres Box 20 West Grove, Pa 


Don’t try to do without roses any longer—*‘ Star” 
roses are guaranteed to bloom, or you 
get your money back, 




















A WOMAN FLORIST 
Grand Roses 25 


On their own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
RHEA REID-—Brilliant Red 
BOUGERE—Pure White 
RADIANCE—Rosy Carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Choice Ferns - - - 
3 Chrysanthemums 
3 Beautiful Coleus 
8 Lovely Gladioli - - 
2 Choice Dahlias - - 
3 Hardy Scotch Pinks ------ 
3 Vines for basket planting - - - 25c 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - - - - - - - - 25c 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - - - - 25c 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The Entire 
11 Collections for $2. Postpaid. 
ce a Customer, always on Catalog free. 


(@) e. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 155, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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Pansy 
Seed 


with our 1925 Berry Sales Book. 

Brimful of helpful suggestions for berry growers. 

Tells when to Frcs and how to prepare the soil. 
+ c 


A Wonderful Strawberry is without a name. A 
chance to win 
° 
A Prize of $250.00 

by complying with conditions which are very easy. Read 
our liberal offer in our Berry Plant Book. Send for it now 
and get in on this $250.00 prize offer before 

it is too late. Pansy Seed free for the lady of 
) the home. Our Berry Book gives full in- 
formation regarding our line of Sm 
Fruits, Seeds, Bulbs and Fruit Trees. 

Write at once 
Baldwin -Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
Bridgman, Michigan 




























iChilds 

“Seeds 2 
Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 

sent free upon request. Contains !40 , 
pages, thousands of illustrations and * 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors: , 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. » 
Send for your copy today. A post card . 
will bring it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 

Floral Park, New York 
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The S. & H. free catalog for se 

lists the pick of 1200 luxurious 

a acres. Hardy fruit and shade tree 

active vines and berry bushes 

sturdy perennials and ornamentae 

—in fact everything amateut e 
professional nurserymen and of 
chardists can want is here. Pog 

will bring catalog without delay: 
HRUBS THE STORRS & HARRISON 0°. 

Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 yea" 


Box 672 Painesville, 
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February, 1925 


EVERLASTING 


UR Annual STATICE is 
not only a beautiful flower 
in the border, but dries retain- 
ing its true colors, which are 


rare among everlastings, and have come to be indis- 
pensehic to florists in making expensive winter 
bouquets. Our special offer includes seed of True 
Blue, Bright Yellow, Rose and White, sufficient to 
grow for you and your friends dozens of bouquets. 


Send |0c for a generous packet, and a copy of our 1925 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 


This is a seed catalog unlike others, a magazine of 
home gardening information, as well as a complete 
list with pictures, prices and descriptions of every- 
thing a home gardener desires or needs. It contains 

Ninety Colored Plates 

The most complete collection of correct illustra- 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever published 
in an American seed catalog. It lists the finest 


standard home garden vegetables, and the best of 


new introductions. It gives all the news of the 
gardening world, and practical advice for the culti- 
vation of everything listed. Send 10 cents to the 
nearest address below for a large packet of Vaughan's 
Annual Statice Mixture; or Vaughan's Marigold 
Josephine, our introduction of 1924; or Vaughans 
Colossal Zinnias, our specialty of 1923 (one packet 
of each for 30 cents)—and Vaughan’s 1925 


Gardening Illustrated, will be sent with 
the seed or mailed alone, FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORF 
43 Barclay St., 613 W. Randolph St., 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


Have you seen the 
new Kunderd Catalog? 


Write for a free copy now. Read 
about the wonderful new Kunderd 
gladioli originations. Get your 
orders in early to be sure of the 
varieties you want. Catalog lists 
hundreds of gladioli. Many 
illustrated in color. My full 
cultural instructions included. 
Write today. 
A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 8 Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

The Originator of the Ruffled 

and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ;, 
= Gfadiott 


THEY STAND SUPREME 
































UR Free Garden Guide 

and Catalog is now ready 
to mail. This book contains 136 
pages of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 

Send for a Free Copy Today. 

Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 

ng Seeds of the Highest Grade since 
1828. 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 

ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. K Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROSES ~ 


‘guaranteed to flower 
in & months 


Our catalog for 1925 should be in the hands 
of every rose grower. It lists the pick of 60 
rich acres of full-colored, field-grown roses. 
The world’s favorites are offered. Shades 
and characters are accurately described. 
Complete instructions are given for planting 
and growing. All S. & H. rose plants are 
guaranteed to bear flowers in 3 months. 
Post-card will bring catalog immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 694 Painesville, Ohio 


VICK’S 2. GUIDE 
and Floral 

For 76 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower end sare 
Ready {han ever. Send for free copy loday, 1925 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 
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‘Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair 


(Continued from Page 798) 


She was the happier because he did not— 
the indefinite “almost” was so much pleas- 
anter and more exciting—and she had what 
she defined as a simply magnificent time. 
Now and then she had an untroubled im- 
pression of mute doomfulness hovering above 
her in the gallery; but she felt that her 
mother was behaving excellently—most sur- 
prisingly, too—in not interfering at all. The 
one thing that bothered Lily—and that only 
a little, and because it puzzled her—came at 
the very end of the evening; it was some- 
thing her friend Ada said to her as they were 
alone together in the corner of a cloakroom, 
preparing to go home after the last dance. 

“Didn’t I tell you you could get away with 
anything?” Ada said. ‘“‘Weren’t all three of 
’em just as wild about you tonight as if you 
hadn’t done it?” 

“Done what?” 

“Skipped out to walk with me and didn’t 
leave any word behind, when you’d made en- 
gagements with all three of ’em.” And then 
as Lily’s flushed and happy face showed a 
complete vagueness upon the matter, Ada 
exclaimed, “Good gracious! Yesterday!” 

Lily remembered, but as one remembers 
things of long ago. “Oh, that?” she said 
dreamily. “It wasn’t anything.” 


DA looked at her sharply and oddly; and 
Lily afterward recalled the strangeness 
of this look. Ada’s eyes, usually placid, were 
wide and lustrous; her color was high, and 
she seemed excited. “Have you done any- 
thing to get out of being practically almost 
engaged to any of them?” she whispered, 
leaning close. “If you haven’t, you don’t 
need to worry anyhow, Lily.” 

She spoke hurriedly all in a breath, then 
kissed Lily’s cheek quickly, whispered “I’m 
sorry!” and ran out into the crowded hall- 
way, drawing her cloak about her as she ran. 

“Why, what in the world ——’” Lily be- 
gan, but Ada was already out of hearing, 
and disappeared immediately among the 
homewardbound dancers near the outer 
doors. Lily followed, but could catch not 
even a glimpse of her, though she found an 
opportunity to say good night—again—to 
Mr. Gleason, who was departing. 

“Good night, but never good-by, I hope,” 
he said, with a fervor somewhat preoccupied. 
“You’ve been beautiful to me. I hope you’ll 
always be my friend.”’ And with the air of a 
person pressed for time, he touched her hand 
briefly and passed on. Lily attributed his 
hurry to the approach of her mother, who was 
ponderously bearing down upon them; but 
this interpretation may have been a mis- 
taken one. Mr. Gleason had much on his 
mind at the mo- 
ment, and Mrs. 


‘“Haven’t 1?” Mrs. Dodge laughed satiri- 
cally. ‘It’s had chance enough to show 
where it’s certain to end. Don’t you see that 
for yourself?” 

“No. What makes you think I should?” 

“T’ll tell you.” But before going on to re- 
late her impressions of the evening, Mrs. 
Dodge had a deterrent thought. She stood 
silent a moment, then went to the door and 
called softly upward “Lily?” 

“Yes,mamma. I’m just going up to bed,” 
Lily said diplomatically, and proceeded upon 
her way as her mother closed the library door. 


ed wondered if they were talking about 
her, though she was ur~ble to see how 
giving something a fair t could have any- 
thing to do with her. She could no longer hear 
the words her parents were uttering, though 
the sound of their voices still came to her in the 
upper hall, and it was evident that they were 
beginning a spirited discussion. Her father’s 
voice sounded protestive and her mother’s 
denunciatory, and Lily decided that they 
probably weren’t talking about her at all. 
She was in high spirits and laughed to herself 
over their earnestness—older people got ex- 
cited and argued so over such dull matters, 
she thought. It would be a terrible thing 
ever to get middle-aged like that! 

She never would be like that, she said to 
herself as she undressed. Never! Such a 
thing couldn’t happen. “To be like mamma 
and not care much what you wear, or any- 
thing, and with a good, dry old husband at 
home—and all so dusty and musty and setf- 
tled—and not able to look at another man— 
I could never in the world be like that! Ada 
Corey could, but I couldn’t. I’d a thousand 
times rather die!” 

And with the thought of Ada she remem- 
bered Ada’s rather enigmatic remarks to her 
in the cloakroom and the queer look Ada had 
given her. The recollection of that oddly 
sharp look disturbed her and, when she had 
gone to bed, kept her awhile from sleeping. 
There had been something appealing in that 
look too, something excitedly reticent, as of 
strange knowledge withheld, and yet some- 
thing humble and questing. And what in the 
world had she meant by saying “I’m sorry!” 
as she ran out of the room. 


prs had to give it up—at least for that 
night; and after a little while she made 
up her mind to call Ada on the telephone early 
in the morning and reproach her for keeping 
people awake by suddenly becoming mysteri- 
ous. Of course, though, the explanation 
would be simple, and the mystery would turn 
out to be nothing of any importance. Ada 
never knew any ex- 
citing secrets and 





Dodge _ carefully 
withheld herself 
from joining her 
daughter until he 
had gone. 


R. DODGE 
had not gone 
to bed but was smok- 
ing in the library 
when the two ladies 
of his household re- 
turned from their 
merrymaking. Lily 
kissed him enthusi- 
astically, while his 
wife stood by, pure 
granite. 
“Vou’ve had a 
jolly evening, Lily?” 








probably hadn’t in- 
tended to be mys- 
terious at all. 
Having come to this 
conclusion, Lily let 
her thoughts go 
where they wanted 
to go, though they 
were not so much 
thoughts as pictures 
and dream echoes of 
sounds —pictures of 


eyes bent devotedly 
upon hers, and 
dream echoes of a 
mellow voice mur- 
muring fond things 
to the lilting accom- 
paniment of far- 








“Beautiful!” she 
said. “Oh, simply 
magnificent!” And she ran upstairs to bed. 

That is to say, she was on her way to bed, 
and she ran up the stairs as far as the land- 
ing; but there she paused. The acoustic 
properties of the house were excellent, and 
from the stairway landing one could hear 
perfectly what was said in the library when 
the door was open. What stopped Lily was 
the bitter conviction in her mother’s voice. 

“Do you see?” Mrs. Dodge demanded. 
“Do you see what you’re doing? It’s just as 
I told you it would be. Absolutely!” 

“Oh, no!” he protested. “This much isn’t 
a fair trial. You haven’t given it a chance.” 


away dance music. 
So finally she slept, 
and slept, smiling. A colored maid tapped at 
her door in the morning and, being bidden to 
enter, came in and brought to Lily’s bedside 
a note addressed in Ada’s hand. 

“Must been lef’? here in the nighttime, 
Miss Lily, or else awful early this morn’. It 
was stickin’ under the front door when I went 
to bring in the newspaper.” 

Lily read it. 

It was the only thing we could do, Lily, to 
keep my people from guessing what was really 
going on. We didn’t mean to let it go on so long, 


(Continued on Page 200) 


dark and tender. 
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urpee’s 
Annual 


Yhe Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


HIS is the catalog that tells 
the truth about the Best Seeds 


That Grow. It describes the 
Burpee’s Quality Seeds. 

Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
popular seed catalog in the world. 

If you are interested in garden- 
ing Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. We want you 
to sow Burpee’s Seeds—The Best 
Seeds That Grow. 





FREE SAMPLE. First write 
for a copy of Burpee’s Annual; 
then look through the book and 
select a regular 10c packet of any 
vegetable or flower seed entirely 
free, and we will mail it to you 
postpaid. This free offer is made 
to get new customers for Bur- 
pee’s Seeds and is good only 
until May 1, 1925. 


Write now for Burpee’s Annual. 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 











Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
with order sheet good for a free 10c 


packet of Burpee’s Seeds. A-2 
DRAINED, oc dates nace gaa oreo Mialaieiarsnie snk acpiors 
| ae ed ie i ek Dice Re ee 





























































































































































O demonstrate the superiority of 

Henderson’s Seeds, we have made 
up a special collection comprising one 
packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
This feature collection will be sent you 
without extra charge if you write for 
our 1925 Catalogue, stating where this 
advertisement was seen and enclosing 
ten cents for postage and handling. 


The most complete and 
helpful catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready— 
without doubt the handsomest 
and most interesting horticul- 
tural publication of the year. It 
is a book of 208 pages, 16 color 
pages, 72 pages in rotogravure 
and over 1000 half-tone illustra- 
tions direct from photographs of 
results from Henderson’s Seeds. 
The finest catalogue we have 
ever issued. 

















Empty envelope counts for 
cash. The specialty collection 
will be sent in a coupon envelope 
, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any or- 
der amounting to $1.00 or more. 
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VERY woman loves Flowers, and 

many like to supply the table with 
Vegetables from their own gardens. 
You can count on success with both if 
you will follow the directions in Dreer’s 
1925 Garden Book. It offers the best 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 
etc, A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Y Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


\y Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2:adish, 17 
Varieties, 
7 worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 

11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 10c; 
Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering 
Bulbs, worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 


y GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this publication 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds post- 
paid, together with my big instruce & 
tive, beautiful Seed and Plant & 
Book; tells all about Buckbee’s / 
“Full of Life" Seeds, Plants, etc.¢ 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 26, Rockford, Ill. 



























SEE 


collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
F 10 I will send 5 liberal packages: 
or C Red,yellow,white, brown and 
pink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flower and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines  W% 
Dept. 313 Rockford, Illinois 





D Grown by 
a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 













‘Damsel Dark, Damsel Fair 


(Continued from Page 199) 


but we had to wait until we could save up 
enough to start with. Of course I know every- 
body will say I’m hopelessly mad and reckless, 
and my family will be terribly upset. I told you 
I wished I were like you. If it were you, you 
could get away with a thing like this and after a 
day or so nobody would think anything about 
it, but I know how awful and different it will 
seem to everybody because J’m the one that 
does it! 

I’m glad you told me it didn’t really mean 
anything serious to you—I was sure it wouldn’t. 
I hope you won’t feel I ought to have given you 
my confidence, and I would have given it if it 
hadn’t been such a serious matter. Besides, the 
real truth is, Lily, our whole friendship seemed 
to be centered on your affairs and you, never on 
me or mine. You were so interested in the con- 
fidences you made to me, you never even seemed 
to think I had any to make of my own and you 
never invited any. Please don’t take this for 
criticism—and please wish me happiness! 


ILY dressed hurriedly; Ada had indeed 
mystified and disturbed her now; and she 
was eager to get to the telephone downstairs 
and find out what in the world this wild com- 
munication portended. But as she passed 
the dining-room door on her way to the little 
telephone table in the hall her mother called 
to her. Mrs. Dodge and her husband were at 
breakfast. 

“Not now, mamma. I’ll come in a mo- 
ment. I want to telephone to Ada first.” 

“Lily,” her father said urgently, “I 
wouldn’t.” 

His tone arrested her, and she paused near 
the doorway. 

“You wouldn’t telephone to Ada?” she 
asked nervously. “‘Why wouldn’t you?” 

‘“‘Ada’s not there,” he said gravely. ‘‘Come 
here, Lily.” 

She came in slowly, looking at him with an 
appealing apprehension; and his own look, 
in return, was compassionate. He held a 
morning paper in his hand, and moved as if 
to offer it to her, then withheld it. ‘“ Wait,” 
he said. ‘Your mother and I both think her 
family have behaved foolishly. If they’d 
shown a little more discretion—but she’s the 
sort of girl nobody’d have dreamed would be 
up to this sort of thing, and I suppose they 
must have been terribly upset. Of course 
they might have known the papers would get 
it, though, when they began calling up the 
police to look for her and stop the 3 

“Police!” Lily gasped. “Papa! What 
are you talking about?” 





“ADA COREY,” he said. “She never came 
home from the dance last night. She’s run 
away with that crazy young Price Gleason. 
They eloped from the Country Club, and the 
paper says they were married at a village 
squire’s office about an hour afterward.” 

With that, not looking at her, but at his 
plate, he offered her the newspaper. Lily did 
not take it. She stared at it, wholly incredu- 
lous; then she reddened with sudden color 
and, remembering Ada’s queer look of last 
night, needed not even the confirmation of 
the queerer letter just read, to understand 
that the thing was true. 

She said nothing, but after a moment went 
to her chair at the table; and, although he 
did not look at her, Mr. Dodge had a re- 
lieved impression that she was about to sit 
down and eat her breakfast in a customary 


manner. But his wife rose suddenly and 
moved as if to go to her. 

“Let me alone!” Lily gasped. She ran out 
of the door and up to her own room. 

For the first hour or so, prostrate at inter- 
vals upon her bed and at others upon a pink 
couch, and frequently refusing communica- 
tion with her mother through the locked door. 
Lily felt that she could not live. No one 
could live, she thought, and bear such agony; 
for her suffering was indeed keen and but too 
genuine. The nature of it was general, so to 
speak—that is to say, her whole spiritual 
person seemed to be in pain at one pvint as 
much as at another; the anguish did not lo- 
calize itself, though of course it had its seat 
somewhere, and by afternoon this stricken 
spot developed. For by that time she began 
to discover what hurt her. 

And to her own real surprise she found that 
although she was hurt, she was more wrath- 
ful than she was hurt; in fact, the dimensions 
of her anger, too great to be contained, were 
in part what pained her. 

“To think of their daring to make me a 
mere blind!” she said to her mother, when 
she finally consented to partake of nourish- 
ment upon a tray. “To think they dared! 


. It’s the treachery of it—the insolence of it— 


that I mind, mamma! As for Price Gleason 
and her running away with him, it may sur- 
prise you, but if they hadn’t made me a mere 
blind, I honestly wouldn’t care about that 
part of it—not the snap of my finger! I 
honestly don’t, mamma.” 


ND she honestly didn’t. Mrs. Dodge told 
her husband so that evening, after Lily 
had gone to an amateur concert with one of 
the two young gentlemen who had recently 
been overpersistent at the telephone. ‘“‘She’s 
hurt and mortified, of course, to have been 
deceived so flagrantly by that deep little 
Ada,” Mrs. Dodge explained; ‘‘but mostly 
she’s just furious. She didn’t care the snap 
of her finger for him. So you see how much 
your change of policy amounted to!” 

He stared at her, and to his amazement 
discovered that her expression was one of 
triumph. ‘Why, what on earth has my 
policy to do with such a turn as this? I was 
right, of course, but now that the cause of the 
policy has been removed, of course we don’t 
need it any longer.” 

“No,” Mrs. Dodge said, laughing in a su- 
perior manner. “And it never was needed at 
all. Lily’d have been just the same, no mat- 
ter what your policy was. Can’t you see 
that?” 

“Well, of all the unreasonable nonsense 
he cried. ‘“‘Can’t you see 

“T see that you’re perfectly blind.” 

“What! Now look here, Lydia, didn’t 
Ada’s parents try the other way? Doesn’t 
that prove ”? But he stopped, with one 
hand upraised in the beginning of a gesture 
he never completed. 

““What’s the matter?” 

His hand descended to a pocket, and he sat 
down, groaning. ‘“ Nothing,” he said; and 
added, with characteristically manlike in- 
justice, “I was going to argue it. For the 
moment I’d forgotten you’re a woman.” 

But Mrs. Dodge only laughed again, not 
resentfully but in pity. 
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Lip! Ling! Decree! Divorce a la Francaise 


(Continued from Page 22 


a year in sad seclusion, Americans desiring 
divorce are offered the opportunity of dis- 
porting for a much briefer period in the most 
fashionable capital in Europe. 

And Paris is neither reticent nor discrimi- 
natory in the opportunities it offers for such 
enjoyment. Lights of great restaurants shine 
like incandescent fruit through the dark 
foliage of the Champs-Elysées. There one 
may dine and dance at a price that would 
make anyone but the possessor of a newly 
acquired lavish alimony blanch and quake. 
There are more intimate and possibly more 
expensive places within and without the city 
where, to the blare of an imported or imitation 


American jazz band, the newly emancipated 
woman may jostle on the dance floor against 
dozens of her kind; against fashionable folk 
from a dozen lands; against Indian rajahs, 
French nobility and the aristocratic outcasts 
of Eastern Europe. There are the races at 
Longchamp and Auteuil; the Bohemian re- 
sorts of the Quartier Latin and Montmartre, 
and an exclusive gambling hell here and 
there, thrown in for good measure. 

To all of these places divorced American 
women have the entrée, if they have money 
and if they have escorts. Hence the gigolo. 


(Continued on Page 203) 































YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
TO PASS UP 


10° Toget acquainted, we 













offer following Spe- 
cials—20 ft. row as- 
sorted Asters 10c, or a 20 ft. 
row ass’ted Nasturtiums 10c, 
or 20 ft. row assorted Pansies 
10c. All three for 25c. 
¢ VEGETABLE COLLEC- 
25 TION—consisting of 10 
packages of best Cliff- 
wood tested seeds. Consists of 
Radish, Lettuce, Endive, Cu- 
cumber, Beet, Onion, Spinach, 
Parsley, Turnip and Tomato. 
10 varieties for 25c, post paid 








FLOWER COLLECTION J 
10 pkts. Popular Va- 
rieties such as Can- 
dy Tuft, Poppy, 
etc., for 25c. 
















JOHNA.SALZER SEED Co. 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


February, 1925 
























ers. The best in 57 


oF , years. Those desiring the 
2 biggest yields should try Salzer 
Seeds this year sure. 500,000 Ccus- 
tomers, farmers, truck gardeners, home 
owners always say Salzer’s Seeds 
and Service from our big plant of 
a square block is best ever, be- 
cause all seeds northern grown, 
highest in purity and germina’ 
tion, thoroughly tested. Prices no higher 


than you payforordinary .-. 
seeds. Get 138 page : 
catalog free. Read 
it and you will 
becomea Salzer 
customer for life. 
Write for your 
free copy today. 
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Salzer’s Giant Flowering 
Sweet Peas in mixed colors 
if you send the names of two 
neighbors or friends who are 
seed buyers when writing for 


Salzer's catalog. This is our 
gift to you forintroducing us, 
ADDRESS BOX 200 








FREE S2utzen'covess 


Complete list of Wagner 

oses, Hardy Flowers, 
Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Tells you how to beautify 


home surroundings—Ex- 
plains the Landscape De- 
partment Service. Write 
today for Catalog 376. 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 76, Sidney, Ohio. 





Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners—Florists 











one anywhere. 
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Leading 





Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
Plant any time. Old favorites 
and newand raresorts, thecream 
of the world’s productions. 
‘Dingee Roses" known as the 
best for 74 years. Safe delivery 

* guaranteed anywhere in U. S. 


DP 'NSEEROSES 


yy Write for a copy of 
W Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 


Illustrates wonderful “ Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
‘ose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 224, West Grove, Pa, 


for 1925. It’s FREE. 























The Catalog for Seeds 


THE S. & H. free catalog for 1925 lists all the 
flower and vegetable seeds that you can possibly 
need. Our 1200 acres have supplied amateur and 
professional gardeners with the choicest varieties 
for over 71 years. Post-card brings catalog. 


THE STORRS & 


HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 


Box 639 


Painesville, Ohio _ 
















Very choice colors and shades. 
Bargain. Enough to plant 
Cas) 30 ft. row. Every customer 
‘ MUST be satisfied. I Ilus- 
MM tratedcatalog Seeds,Plants, 
Fruits, Trees, F 2 
4 in business. Write today. 
” SPRING HILL NURSERIES | § 
Box J, Tippecanoe City 
(Miami Co.) Ohio ~ 


REE. 72 yrs. 











Four GIANT BLOossoMs 


Every 









with Giant blossoms 2 inches across, 4 on a 
stem, a month earlier than other kinds. Fine 
color mixture, Pkg. 15c; Ounce 65c. One of 
the many new things found in our Seed & Plant 
Book. It’s free. Send for it today. 


HART & VICK, 52 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New Orchid 
Sweet Peas 














RNAMENTAL _ 
TREES cay SHRUBS 


¥ Finest nursery stock, our own grown, sold direct 
lowest prices. Fifty years successful experience. 
Ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, dahlias, peren- 
nials. Fruit and nut trees. Best varieties small 
fruits. 1925 catalogue in colors sent FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y- 
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()NLY ONE WAY 
to keep teeth both white and safe 


Restore the natural protective fluids of the Mouth Glands 


E brush our teeth more often 
than any other nation in the 
yet they mysteriously decay. 





world 


Dentists now know that this is 
due to an abnormal mouth condition 

unsuspected but practically uni- 
versal—which inevitably leads to 
decay. 

It is known as Dry Mouth—the 
natural result, they say, of our mod- 
ern, soft cooked foods, which re- 
quire no real chewing. 

The mouth glands, which nature 
intended to flow continuously, now 
dry up from sheer lack of exercise. 
And your teeth, no longer washed 
by their alkaline fluids, are inevi- 
tably eaten by the acids of decay. 


After ordinary brushing 
—no safer than before 


You can remove the 
acids .of decay tempo- 
rarily. By scouring with 
gritty pastes which en- 
danger the unreplace- 
able enamel. By washing 
with strong substances 
that damage gums and 
delicate mouth lining. 


By such harsh methods thousands of 
people succeed in making their teeth white 
—but not safe. Five minutes after they 
stop brushing, acids begin to form again— 
the insidious process of decay goes on. 

The only way to prevent decay, it is 
now known, is to remove the unsuspected, 





Dry Mouth. 


underlying cause 




















































UnsuspecteD—Dry 
Mouth is the real cause 
of tooth decay. Use the 
tooth paste that increases 
the action of your mouth 
glands and protects your 
teeth from decay. 


Recently, physicians ! 
and dentists have recognized that the 
mouth glands can be successfully stim- 
ulated. Today you can protect your 
teeth naturally and permanently from 
the acids of decay by a tooth paste that 
restores the normal alkaline flow of the 
mouth glands. 


201 


The basic ingredient used in Pebeco 
was first employed by physicians 
years ago in the treatment of serious 
mouth conditions, where the teeth 
were already badly affected. It 
proved so remarkable in its effects 
on the teeth and the entire mouth, 
yet so gentle: in its action, that it 
was made available in tooth paste 
form—Pebeco. 


Pebeco gently stimulates 
the glands 


Pebeco is the simple, natural way to pre- 
vent tooth decay. It acts directly on the 
salivary glands. As soon as it enters your 
mouth it starts a full, normal flow of al- 
kaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. The 
acids of decay are neutralized’as fast as 
they form. And the deadly mucin and tartar 

deposits are gently softened and removed. 

Pebeco leaves your gums clean and soothed 

—your whole mouth normal and healthy. 

And in this healthy mouth, your teeth are 

kept not only white and shining but safe. 


Start today to 
overcome Dry Mouth 
and stop tooth decay. 
Send for a trial tube 
of Pebeco. Made only 
by Pebeco, Inc., New 
York. Sole Distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: 
H. F. Ritchie & Com- 
pany, Ltd.,10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto. All 
druggists. 


Steichen 


Send this coupon today for a free gen- 
erous tube of Pebeco. By restoring the nat- 


ural protective action of your glands Pebeco 
F Te e Of er keeps your teeth not only white but safe. 








LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. A-10 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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The dics 


The Mysterious Rider 
Zane Grey 
“Hell Bent’? Wade, riding into Bell- 
lounds ranch on a stateswide search for 
the man who killed his wife many years 
before, finds—you never could guess. 


Feet of Clay 
Margaretta Tuttle 
The romance of an “idle rich” young 
girl who went to work for her own 
living and that of her injured husband. 


From Sunup to Sundown 
Corra Harris 
This unique story, so full of nature 
and human nature, will give you a 
pleasing cross section of life itself. 


Scattergood Baines 
Clarence Budington Kelland 
A typical, lovable country “Squire”’: 
careless, slovenly, but with a heart as 
big as all outdoors. You'll delight in 
knowing him. 


The Magnificent Ambersons 
Booth Tarkington 

A novel of everyday life during the big 

growing time of a typical American 

city. This book won the Pulitzer prize. 


Our Extra 
Gift to You 


F you qualify, under the easy terms 

explained at the right, for all five 
of the above books, we will give you, 
in addition, any one of the following 
equally popular books. Or if you 
prefer, you may for five subscriptions 
choose any six books listed below, in- 
cluding the following: 


The Heritage of the Desert 


Zane Grey 


Wanderer of the Wasteland 


Zane Grey 


The Lone Star Ranger 


Zane Grey 


Monsieur Beaucaire 
Booth Tarkington 


Penrod 
Booth Tarkington 


Conflict 


Clarence Budington Kelland 


The Eyes of Love 


Corra Harris 
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~ GIVEN TO YOU 


Six Great Books by | 


Authors in This Journal 


N other pages of this issue of 74e Journal, you will 

find the first chapters of Zane Grey’s newest serial, 
an installment of Margaretta Tuttle’s charming romance, 
one of Booth Tarkington’s delightful short stories, a 
delectable “‘Luncheon”’ with Clarence Budington Kelland 
and a penetrating article on citizenship by Corra Harris. 
Because you are sure to enjoy this feast—to say nothing 
of good things on still other pages —we should like to 
GIVE you your choice of earlier books by these favorite 
authors, to add to your own library or to give to a friend. 
Five rousing books are pictured here, but a still wider 
choice is yours absolutely without charge! 


Here is the Easy Way: 


UST tell a few of your friends and 
J neighbors why you read The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and why they, too, should 
be enjoying it every month. When you 
explain that 12 big brilliant issues cost 
only $1 you should quickly find a num- 
ber who will be glad to have you for- 
ward their orders for them. 


Secure only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion from someone outside your family 
who does not live at your home. Collect 
only $1 for any address in the United 
States or Canada; for foreign addresses 
collect $2.50. 

Send us this order and the money 
with a request for any one of the books 
described on this page. For any two 
books, send ¢wo subscriptions; for three 


The Ladies’ HOME 


352 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








books, send three subscriptions; or send 
only five subscriptions for any six books. 

Before you mail your order be sure 
that you have included in one envelope 
(1) the names and correct addresses of 
the number of new yearly subscribers 
needed to entitle you to the books you 
select (renewals may not be included), 
(2) a remittance for the exact amount 
required, and (3) the address, other than 
that of one of your subscribers, to which 
you wish us to mail the books. We will 
forward them at once. 


On account of imposts, no orders can 
be accepted for books to be shipped to 
foreign countries. And for each book 
ordered for Canada, add 20 cents to 
cover duty. 


JOURNAL 
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In school— 

after school— 
keep their hair looking right 


Everywhere boys and girls today know 
that unless their hair is smooth, well- 
kept, lustrous, they cannot look their 
best. 

Just a-touch of Stacomb will keep 
it so, easily—all day Jong. And it is 
actually beneficial, especially to the 
dry scalp. Helps prevent dandruff. 

All drug and department stores. Not 
sticky or gummy. In jars and tubes 
and liquid form. 








REC.U.S.PAT OFF 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept.Q-15 
113 West 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a 
generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Free 
Offer 




















Bend genes during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-support 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


beginners 








or sale at all Sc and 10c stores, 
hardware, drug and grocery 


stores 





ME CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 








SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 

573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 


HOMES 


’ “The New Colonials’ 
&§ 50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“All-American Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“South-West Stucco Homes” 
75 Duplexes & Bungalows— $1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books”’ 
& 5to7 Rms—$1; 3to5 Rms—$1 


E. W. s TILLWELL & CO., Architects, 259 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 











or 









is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 





in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO., BOX 253, New Castle, Ind. 


JANT WORK..4=-2 








Earn $18 to$60 a week Retouching photos. Men orwomen, 
FP Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write to- 
* day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


EVERY WOMAN fithizBaineywear 


Beautiful material. Attractively priced. Pays liberal 
commissions daily. Representatives wanted in every com- 
aaery, full or spare time. Write for exclusive Agency Plan. 
HE DAINTYWEAR COMPANY, Box 284-J, Waynesboro, Pa. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fox Yourself 


A ise Establishandoper- 
Wer New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
men Sh everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 

€n or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
Put it off! W, HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 





will buy Daintywear 


















Zip! Ling! Decree! Divorce a la Francaise 


(Continued from Page 200) 


The gigolo, in the estimate of the normal man, 
ranks considerably lower than a Tasmanian 
aborigine as far as humanity is concerned. 
The gigolo is the hired squire of dames whose 
chief remaining charm is their bank accounts. 
The gigolo is lithe and slim and dances beau- 
tifully. He has lovely manners and no morals; 
a stylish way of wearing his clothes and the 
conscience and rapacity of a wolverine. He 
is employed by women with more money 
than brains and does his best to bring about 
an equality through subtraction. 

The chief demand for the gigolo rises from 
the women of the American divorce colony. 
The enormous number of Russian refugees 
in Paris furnish the supply. Among them are 
plenty of personable youths who have per- 
fect manners, a flair for dancing and an un- 
conquerable distaste for going to work. 
Hence, they become escorts to women, many 
of whom are old enough to be their mothers. 

For the American in Paris who wants to be 
rid of a wife or husband, costs mount and 
mount interminably. In the first place, under 
the French law, he must establish a residence 
in Paris if he is to appear as plaintiff. He 
must live there, theoretically, if he is to get 
a divorce under French law. If his wife is to 
sue she must establish domicile in France. 
Usually both become “residents” of Paris, as 
matters are thereby expedited much more 
rapidly than if one of the parties is overseas. 

“Residences” in Paris are not cheap. 
Neither does the life the average American 
leads in the French capital permit much 
saving. Then, in addition, there is the law- 
yer’s fee—a double lawyer’s fee. 

The number of American lawyers in Paris 
is increasing. Most of them are making 
money out of divorce actions. Some of them 
are growing rich. None of them has any legal 
standing whatever in a French court. As 
interpreters, they are frequently satisfactory 
and necessary. As lawyers, they are a total 


any real knowledge of French speech, custom 
and law, an American lawyer could do nothing 
for him in Paris that he could not do just as 
well for himself. Usually, however, the ap- 
plicant has none of these and throws himself 
upon the mercenary mercies of his com- 
patriot, who listens to his problem, informs 
him of his Code Napoléon’s attitude toward 
the mismated, tells him how his own par- 
ticular case had best be handled and then 
turns him and it over to a French attorney. 
He does one thing more also; he collects his 
fee, a considerable fee. The French attorney 
then does the actual legal work and also col- 
lects a fee, perhaps an even more consider- 
able one. 


(ost and Time 


“PTOHE cost of a divorce?” a leading Pari- 
sian lawyer repeated, elevating his 
shoulders and rolling his eyes. “Who can 
tell? For one of your millionaires, a good 
deal. He can stand it, is it'not so? Fora 
person of moderate means, less. We have 
fixed prices no more than the physician. He 
who can pay most, pays most. It is not 
cheap, no. But the actual lawyers’ fees are 
usually small compared to the sums the 
parties spend amusing themselves while 
waiting for their cases to come to trial.” 

The time that the about-to-be-separated 
couple are obliged to spend in the French 
capital, or at least to maintain domiciles 
there, depends upon a number of things, in- 
cluding the deftness of the lawyers handling 
their case, the amount of money they are 
prepared to spend for speed and other things. 
The period that they must remain in resi- 
dence to be considered actual citizens of 
Paris is left entirely to the discretion of the 
court. Many American lawyers say gravely 
that three months must elapse after one es- 
tablishes residence before he can sue under 
the French law. ‘“That,’’ M. de Pachmann, 
holder of the world’s record, says briskly, “is 
all nonsense. It can be done in two weeks’ 
time, if necessary.” 

The course of procedure itself is simple. 
The plaintiff, usually the wife, files her peti- 
tion. This is supposed to be on view at the 
Prefecture of Police, but, as said before, 
American reporters can rarely find it. Fol- 
lowing the filing of the petition, a judge of 


the Civil Tribunal summons the plaintiff 
and listens to her side of the case. This is 
usually presented by her lawyer, who dwells 
impassionedly upon the cruel desertion or 
injure grave which his client has suffered. 
When the sad tale is completed, a date is set 
for a Chamber of Conciliation, and the de- 
fendant is ordered to attend, as well as the 
plaintiff. 

The man and the woman who have trav- 
eled thousands of miles and spent thousands 
of dollars for the sole purpose of getting rid 
of each other, appear on the stipulated day 
before the honorable judge, who delivers to 
unappreciative ears a conscientiously elo- 
quent address urging reconsideration and 
reunion. While wife and husband glare at 
each other stonily, monsieur le juge throws 
impressive quavers into his voice, speaks to 
them as “my children,” dwells feelingly 
upon the sanctity of the home, stresses the 
gospel of bear and forebear and conducts 
himself in general like a person who thought 
he had an actual chance of effecting a recon- 
ciliation. The husband and wife continue to 
stare without any emotion. 


Not a Line in Newspapers 


INALLY monsieur le juge concludes with 
an impassioned exhortation that the cou- 
ple let bygones be bygones. 

“No,” says the plaintiff. 

“Certainly not,” the defendant echoes. 

Monsieur le juge is not affronted. He has 
done his duty under the Code Napoléon. 
Long experience with American divorces has 
taught him what to expect. He sighs, more 
from exhaustion than despair, dismisses the 
unconciliated, issues an order of non- 
conciliation and directs that it be served on 
the defendant. Following that, the trial is 
held and the decree granted. 

Anyone can attend the trial, but no French 
newspaper can print a line of the proceed- 
ings. The American reporter, if he blunders 
in upon it, will find, to his dismay, that the 
proceedings are amazingly innocuous. Usu- 
ally they are concerned merely with the 
refusal of husband or wife to return to the 
domicile. Rarely is there any glimpse of 
the cause underlying the action. Frequently, 
to one who has no knowledge of what has 
gone on behind the scenes, the decree ap- 
pears to have been granted on the flimsiest of 
testimony. 

“The truth of the matter is,” a lawyer 
explained, ‘that the vast majority of the 
men and women who come to Paris from 
America for ‘easy divorces’ actually possess 
grievances that would gain them their 
freedom in the strictest court in the Union.” 

There are times when the aftermaths of 
divorce actions present elements of broad 
comedy. Wives who have regarded their 
husbands as first cousins to Beelzebub until 
they have been freed of them, often discover, 
now that they have been divorced, that 
their former mates have certain compensat- 
ing virtues over and above that of paying 
alimony. 

A woman from the Middle West called up 
the lawyer who had obtained for her a 
divorce from her husband a few days before, 
and after some aimless and embarrassed 
conversation, stammered the following: 
““There’s a question I want to ask: Is there 
any reason why my husband—I mean my 
former husband—shouldn’t take me out to 
dinner and the theater tonight?” 

“Why, no legal reason, madame,’ her 
attorney responded with a reproving em- 
phasis upon the “legal.” 

“Well, you see it will be my last chance to 
see him,” she prattled on. “He’s sailing 
tomorrow. I suppose this sounds funny, but 
we’re both a little lonely.” 

“But, madame,” her lawyer objected, “if 
this is so, why all the insistence upon getting 
a divorce only a little while ago?” 

“Well, you see,” she giggled, “I always 
did say that George was a perfectly charming 
person to any woman except his wife, and— 
well, you see I’m not any longer.” 

“Paris,” observed one woman just before 
her departure for one of the expensive 
watering places, “is perfectly impossible this 
summer. It is completely filled with Amer- 
ican divorcées.” 
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Lift Right Off 























































































Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Easy to establish business for yourself, or 
take high-salaried position. Prominent 
New York decorators teach you practical, 
professional methods through simple new 
system, by mail. No special ability needed. 


New Book Free el Ty D 








plains wonderful opportunity and shows 








how you can quickly enter this fascinating J 
field in new, easy way. Send post card or letter NOW. 


National School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 92, 3 W. 29th St., New York City 





Sonmariero Ganoens. WY.USA 

Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 

Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 

Ask to see a garment of 

Northern Seal 
*The World’s Standard Sealine’ 
For information, write for booklet 
toNORTHERNSEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I..NewYork 
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AND GET CASH FOR YOUR 
SPARE TIME BESIDES 


Just wear this lovely stylish dress made 
by Janaléne, the famous Designer and 
Importer of Misses’ and Children’s dresses. 
You can easily make money in your spare 
time showing it to your friends. Dig- 
nified, refined work. 


$14 In Four Hours 


Mrs. I. M. Lederer made $14 in four hours. 
Helen Gossette made $36.20 in one day! No 
experience needed. Write for our amazing new 
FREE Dress Plan. Act quick. Janaléne 
Inc., 546 S. Meridian St., Dept. 22, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘“‘Home- Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Do they 


635 Greenwich Street, New York City 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 




























our children’s rosy cheeks, their radiant health, 
Veo freedom from illness, depend largely on the 
health system in your household. Do they return to 
a home that is the essence of health? 


There is as much difference between health-cleanli- 
ness and mere soap-and-water cleanliness as there is 
between sunshine and electric light. Yet health- 
cleanliness—the modern method of cleaning—is sur- 
prisingly easy to obtain. 


This new cleanliness protects 

your family’s health 
A FEW magic drops put in your cleaning water go 
beyond the soap-and-water surface removal of dirt. 
They destroy the countless germs that lurk on door- 
jambs, door-knobs, chair-arms, tables, bannisters— 
a hundred danger-places where hands, big and little, 
may rest. 


Health authorities will tell you that if you are to 
reduce the danger of illness, your home must be kept 
free from these germs. Soap-and-water is not sufh- 
cient to destroy them. But the few drops of ‘‘Lysol’’ 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 


New York 


10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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return to a health-clean home ” 
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free 


a set of the 
Library of Health 


See below 








THE MAGIC DROPS 


Just a few drops of “‘Lysol”’ in the 
water whenever you clean, transform 
mere surface cleaning to health- 
cleaning. No extra work or trouble. 


Disinfectant put in your cleaning water will purify 
each surface and invade each tiny crevice where germs 
may lurk. Your home is left sweet, clean and safe. 





‘Lysol’? does these three 
important things | 
‘“Lysou’”’ is now used everywhere for modern clean- | | 
ing because it has these three wonderful properties. | 
It deodorizes, it purifies, its soapy nature helps to 
clean as it disinfects. 


Never be without it for your daily cleaning. Puta Send for a free set 
few drops in the water every time you clean. Dip of this “Lysol” 
your cloth, your broom, your mop in this solution. a ee 
It will not hurt the most sensitive hands. Y 


Continue to disinfect with a stronger “Lysol’’ ota You will want to read these three valu- 


able books on the important subject of 





lution the familiar germ-breeding spots— garbage health protection. One is filled with 
pail, toilet bowl, drain pipes. Every pet of your suggestions for guarding your family’s 
home is then made health-clean to safeguard your health in many practical, simple ways. 
famil Another contains information about 
e : e q personal health of interest to everyone. 
Be sure you get the genuine ‘‘Lysol.’’ It is the A third gives facts of value to the mother 
standard disinfectant used by hospitals and recom- “When Baby Comes. | 
mended by physicians. Your druggist has it. We shall be glad to send you this free 


library. Just send in the coupon below. 








LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 

Dept. E-23, 635 Greenwich Street 

New York City 

I should like to know all the scientific facts about health 
protection contained in your Library of Health. Please mail 


Disinfe ctant me a free set. 
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The Telegram 


TELEGRAPH OPERATOR (to 
AN alady who is telephoning a tele- 
ef gram): Telegram, please. 

Tue Lapy: As I am recovering 
from a severe cold 

OPERATOR: I don’t get it, madam. 

Lavy (to herself): I hope not. As I am re- 
covering from a severe cold. 

OPERATOR: I don’t hear you, madam. 

Lapy: That’s the reason. As I am recover- 
ing from a severe cold I am going to be 

OPERATOR: See? 

LApy: No, be. 

OPERATOR: B, in Boston? 

Lapy: No, no, operator. I didn’t say any- 
thing about Boston. 

OPERATOR: I said it was like B in Boston. 

Lapy: Well, there’s nothing about being 
in Boston. As I am recovering from a severe 
cold, have decided to be sensible and take 
your advice. 

OPERATOR: What’s that word? 

Lapy: Which word? 

OPERATOR: The last word. 

LApy: That’s not the last word, operator. 

OPERATOR: I mean the last word you said. 

Lapy: Oh, operator, I’ve forgotten. Now 
let me see. As I am recovering from a severe 
cold I have decided to be sensible and take 
your advice 

OPERATOR: Your address? 

Lapy: Why, operator, I gave the address 
in the beginning. 

OPERATOR: I said, did you say take your 
address? 

Lapy: No, advice. 

OPERATOR: Spell it, please. 

Lapy: Well, of all things, can’t you spell 
advice? 

OPERATOR: I can if I know it. 

Lapy: What is it you want to know? 

OPERATOR: I want to know what the word 
is after take your —— 

LApy: I said, and take your ad-vice, or do 

; you suggest, operator. 

OPERATOR: I can’t 
madam. 

Lapy: Of course I didn’t mean as you 
suggest, operator; that’s the telegram, in- 
stead of take your advice —— 

OPERATOR: Well, which do you want to 
put, madam? 

LAby: I don’t know. You’ve got me all 
mixed up now, operator. Where was I? 

OPERATOR: I'll repeat it. As I am recov- 
cring from a severe cold 

LApy: I think just a cold will do, oper- 
ator; you can leave out severe. 

OPERATOR: As I am recovering from a 
cold, have decided to be sensible and do as 
you suggest. 

Lapy: I think I’ll leave out sensible, op- 
erator, it goes without saying (the OPERATOR 
has her doubts) and stay till Saturday. Love 
to everyone. Is “everyone” all one word, op- 
erator? Because all will do just as well. 

OpEeRATOR: It doesn’t make any difference, 
madam. 











tell what to put, 





Lapy: Well everyone then, that’s all, and ° 


sign it Em. 

OPERATOR: N? 

Lapy: No, Em; it’s a name—E M. 

OPERATOR: Like the first part of em- 
brace? 

Lapy: Yes, but it is for Emma. 

OPERATOR: All right, madam. Now this 
s going to Mr. U. R. Wright, 222 F Street, 
Vashington, D. C. As I am recovering from 
: cold, have decided to do as you suggest 
and stay till Saturday. Love to everyone. 
Signed—Em. 

Lapy: Yes, that’s all right, but I think I 
von’t send it now, operator. I think after 
ill P’ll wait and see how my cold is in the 
norning. — BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Perfect (oncert 


“RHE robust invalid with the chronic 

cough seemed exceptionally chipper and 
prosperous. ‘Well, well,” cried his friends, 
ull of whom were accustomed to hard-luck 
stories, “you look like ready currency. Has 
‘ortune taken a good turn?” 

“T’ll say it has,” replied the man with the 
chronic cough. “I’m coughing regularly for 
one of the big radio stations now. It pays 
good money.” 

The air abounding in interrogation marks, 
the man with the chronic cough went glee- 
fully into details. 
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“Tt was an idea of my own. Radio broad- 
casting was getting better and better, but 
one thing was lacking to make reproduction 
perfect. Coughing. The public, listening in 
toa symphony orchestra or a song recital, 
missed something without knowing what it 


was. I knew. Coughing. I explained my 
theory to the broadcasting director of Station 
WOW, gave a demonstration of my powers, 
and was engaged on the spot to sit in at all 
musical numbers given from that studio. 
You’ve no idea how the letters began to 
pour in. People wrote to say that for the 
first time radio concerts were precisely like 
those in the concert halls.” 

Excusing himself, the prosperous man 
with the chronic cough dropped in to a drug 
store to purchase his daily supply of throat 
irritant. Se a) 2 tee 


The Middle-Size Bear 


HEN Goldilocks came 
To the cottage in the woods, 
She made quite free 
With the victuals and the goods 
Of the Large-Size Bear, 
Who was hibernating there, 
And the Small-Size Bear 
And the Middle-Size Bear. 


Now the Large-Size Bear 
Was impressive, being tall; 
And the Small-Size Bear 
Was engaging, being small; 
And the little girl sat 
In the little fellow’s chair, 
But she didn’t think much 
Of the Middle-Size Bear. 


So the Oldest Prince 
Is a personage of fame; 
And the Youngest Prince 
Is the one who wins the game; 
But the Second Prince 
Is a figure of despair— 
He is much the same 
As the Middle-Size Bear. 





And your Number One 
Is a lord of high degree; 
And the strong gates yield 
To the luck of Number Three; 
But your Number Two 
Doesn’t fit in anywhere, 
Like the Second Prince 
And the Middle-Size Bear. 


Oh, the First and Last 
And the Bottom and the Top 
Have it all their way 
And the thing has got to stop! 
In the name of Right 
We demand an equal share 
For the In-between 
And the Middle-Size Bear! 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


If it Happened Today 


S SHE hurried along through the forest, 
the wolf joined her, assuming his most 
ingratiating manner and smile. 

“What is your name, my dear?” he in- 
quired. 

“They call me Little Red Riding Hood, 
sir,” replied the young lady. 

‘And where are you going, if I may ask?” 

“T am going to meet my husband.” 

It developed upon inquiry that Little Red 
Riding Hood was a charter member of the 
Lucy Stone League, and that her married 
name was Mrs. Henry Fignewton. 

The wolf slunk off into the forest and has 
never been the same wolf since. 


Miracles of Literacy 


HE mistress was sternly reprimanding 
her maid for failing to dust the piano 
properly. 

‘“What do you say to this, Cynthia?” she 
asked, writing her full signature on the sur- 
face by way of demonstration. 

Cynthia looked at her mistress admiringly. 
‘“* Ain’t education wonderful!’’ she breathed 
quite fervently. 




















AMATEUR MOUNTAIN CLIMBER (é0 native): ‘‘BEFORE YOU HELP ME OUT 
OF THE SNOW, HELP MY HUSBAND HERE—HE’S IN HEAD FIRST”’ 


ecAdvice to Investors 


OR the benefit of some perplexed 
investors, or intending investors, 
Mr. Ivan Ocean, the well-known 
Wall Street financial expert, has con- 
sented to furnish replies to the fol- 
lowing questions. Mr. Ocean is 
peculiarly qualified to give advice on these 
problems, having never been able to save 
enough money to invest, and thereby having 
achieved the unusual record of being con- 
stantly in the vicinity of Wall Street without 
ever losing a penny. Also, our expert’s com- 
ments will be utterly without bias, as he has 
no financial interest in anything whatever, 
except one first and one second mortgage, 
upon his own property. The basis upon 
which Mr. Ocean offers his help is the usual 
one, in investment columns of this sort, to 
wit: if the seeker of advice loses his money, 
it is his own fault; if he wins, it is due to the 
help given by our expert. 

QUESTION: Please let me know what you 
think of my case, Mr. Ocean. I bought five 
thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds 
during the war. Lately, following the advice 
of a boyhood friend of mine, who said he 
wished to put me on to something really 
good, I sold my Liberties and invested in 
the Noisy Drum Oil and Gas Company, 


-f Umphatoola, Texas. I am assured that 


when the drillers reach green sand on this 
field, we shall have a record gusher, and my 
five thousand will be worth a million. What 
do you think of my investment?—W. A. B. 

ANSWER: It isn’t an investment. It’s a 
donation. 

Question: My father, who taught school 
for forty-seven years, and saved $780, which 
is in the savings bank, has been called upon 
frequently of late by a tall dark man, nicely 
manicured. The tall dark man has almost 
persuaded him to take the money from the 
bank and buy shares of the Reversible Safety- 
Pin Company, incorporated in Delaware. 
Father says’ he believes this stock will pay 
18 per cent during the next year, and more 
every year thereafter. What advice shall I 
give him?—R. E. H. 

ANSWER: Don’t give him advice. Re- 
member, he is your father. Get a pleasant 
room ready in your home for him, and al- 
ways be kind to him. 

QUESTION: A man in whom I have great 
faith recently told me that anyone can be- 
come rich by taking a chance. This friend is 
the assistant manager of the Condor Mining 
Company, which has opened up a mother 
lode of copper in the Rouble Islands, off 
Archangel. This company proposes to pay 
20 per cent even before taking any ore from 
the ground. My friend has told me, in case 
I have any doubts, to read a poem called 
Opportunity, by a gentleman named Ingalls. 
It looks good, doesn’t it?—H. P. S. 

ANSWER: I have read the poem your 
friend mentions. It is a fine poem. But it 
should always be read in connection with an- 
other poem, written by Will Carleton, and 
entitled, Over the Hill, and so on. 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


eMovie Preliminaries 


“ “\H, GOOD! Raymond Rollins is in this 
picture. He was grand in Nobody’s 
Passion. Did you see him in that?” 

“No, but he was wonderful in The Harem 
of Aladdin. So—you know—masterful.” 

‘And look, Doris Dimple is in this piece 
too. She’s awfully cute. Don’t you remem- 
ber, she played with Raymond Rollins in 
The Maid and the Moron.” 

““No, she didn’t. She was in Why Fathers 
Leave Home. It was Betty Waffles who was 
in The Maid and the Moron. Don’t you 
remember—she rescued him when the ice 
plant caught fire from the burning oil well 
during the cloud-burst.” 

“Oh, yeh. That’s right. It must have 
been somethin’ else. Oh, J know. She was 
the white girl when he was the Chinaman in 
Yellow Love. Or maybe it was Buddha’s 
Bride.” 

“No. Buddha’s Bride was that swell pic- 
ture Dallas Gilmartin was in. Don’t you 
remember? He kep’ the girl a prisoner in 
the secret pagoda. He was a Japanese 
prince; a summary, I think they call ’em. 
It means old Japanese family.” 


(Continued on Page 206) 



















































































































































































































LEPAGES will 


mend it 


monk vFRANCS est 
CHICAGO SANA 
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WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
the saving of making permanent re- 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, the stand- 


ard for 40 years. Insist on LePage’s. 
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STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. pri iene 








ni School Course 
n 2 Years Bes on couieg 


twoyears. Meets all requirements fore ntrance toc olle ge 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 








You can complete this 
simplified High School 








Dept. H 253 
























Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS-—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution, Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 
forsamples. Established 1906. 
» HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
, Washington, b. Cc 
ort 6 Engraved Birthday Saenee, | 





















GATES TOURS to EUROPE 

30 to 80 days—$450 and up. Sailings March 

to August. Be sure you get OUR booklet 

**How to see Europe at Moderate Cost” be- 

fore deciding on your European tour. It’s 
FREE. Write for 1925 booklet F-1. 

GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y., London, Paris, Rome 

















EARN MONEY WHILE TRAINING 
The Olivia Sage School offers to a 
limited number of young women a 
one-year course in special bed-side 
care of women and children. 

Pupils receive maintenance, uniform, 
books and salary. 

For information regarding admission 
address Director of 

New York Infirmary for Women and Children 
321 East 15th Street New York City 


Tea Room Managers in Bid Demand 


| Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
| 
\| 
Yan 


































Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
for trained managers. Shortage acute. e re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
one already going. We teach you entire business in 
* o- a few a at cost of but a few cents a day. Write 


Lewis Tea Dc Institute, Dept. M-516, Washington, D.C. 


PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 
Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make 
good money. Easy, pleasant work. Full orsparetime. 
Beautifulsamples, instructionsfurnished. Writetoday. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY 
775 Fitscharles Bldg. TRENTON, N. J. 


Ag WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK Frases eases 


5 he Na- 
tion's Greatest Poultry Manual tells about Mrs.Berry’s suc- 
cess with Pure Bred Poultry and Hatchery, also about feed- 
ing, housing, Lr and remedies. Makes LOW PRICES 




















on Pure-Quality Chicks, Supplies, etc. Send 5c 
to help mail. bee Po Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 
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“Why, Raymond Rollins never played 
those Chink parts. He’s a sheik.” 

“He was in Where There Ain’t no 
Commandments, wasn’t he?” 

“Sure, but that was in Somewhere East 
of Soo City. That wasn’t China. A feller 
named Kipling wrote some poetry about it. 
There was a lot of Arabs in it, and a feller 
prayin’ from a tower at sunset or somethin’.”’ 

“Say, maybe we’d better be lookin’ at this 
here picture before we miss the half of it.” 

“Maybe we better had. I see a feller in 
the next row turnin’ back and scowlin’ at us, 
the fresh thing. Oh, don’t Raymond Rollins 
light a cigarette somethin’ lovely!” 


The Modern Way 


OULD you win a housewife’s heart, 
Do not merely praise her dinner; 
Say with guile concealed by art: 
“My, but you are getting thinner!” 


Ten 


The Sayings of Mrs. Amanda 


OOR Henry! He couldn’t find his dupli- 

cate income-tax return for 1924 any- 
where until he looked under the pile of 
unpaid Christmas bills. 

After watchin’ my husband all evening I 
don’t know which is harder—makin’ money 
or payin’ it to the Government. 

It does seem to me someone ought to start 
a movement to give a bonus to the men who 
make out their own income-tax returns. 

The feller that thought four hundréd dol 
lars exemption was enough for each child 
must have believed that babies began to pay 
their parents board at birth. 

“T don’t care whether this is correct or not,” 
Henry says at two in the morning, “I’m goin’ 
to send it off just asitis.”’ “Yes,” Isays, quick 
as can be, “to our country, right or wrong.” 

Poor Henry! He says he made so much 
money last year that he’s almost bankrupt. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least § weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the March issue 
before it is ‘“tsold out.’” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers, Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. | 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YorRK: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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No. 1988—Working 
Plans only $20.00 





Avoid Costly Mistakes 
In Home Building 


Little mistakes often run into a $1,000 or more. 
remarkable new book and Keith's Magazine 
to avoid these costly errors—also many short cuts that 
save money. This amazing book, “ Beautiful Homes,” 
contains two hundred actually tested plans. Sho all 
types of houses—Stucco, Brick, Tile or Frame 


Keith's 
show how 





Gives 
fashionable new ideas on Interior 
Jecoration. 
KEITH’S 
Just send name and address and 
MAGAZINE receive this valuable book with 12 
months’ subscription to Keith's 


for 25 years a 
recognized au- 
thority on home 
building. News 
stands 25c. 


Magazine. Pay postman only $3.00 
plus a few cents postage. 


KEITH CORPORATION 


Dept. 18-B Minneapolis, Minn, 















, Pie: Frye 
of California 


—one boy’s 
adventures last 
Thursday afternoon— 


B* selling The Home Jour 
nal and The Saturday 
Evening Post to friends near 
his home, after school last 
Thursday, Glenn Frye 
Made more than a Dollar in Ca 
Commissions. 
Earned prize vouchers to hel; 
bring him a basket ball, radio—any 
prize he wants later on. 
Made friends with business men 
who'll keep their eye on Glenn 
when he’s ready for a job. 

— Used a new selling stunt we showed 
him and learned how to make his 
business grow. 

—Had more fun than he’s had in 
many a day! 


WHAT DID YOU DO? 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 

371 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thursday adventures and money and prizes 

look good to me! Help me start selling for you. 


Your Name 





Street_ 





/ |, State (in U.S.) 


CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


vay, chicks shi pret parcel post prepaid and guaranteed. 
kinds to se fect from. Order early and get special 

pth ag Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide fre« 

Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 839, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


WEBER’S BEST laying, BI ‘ST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Baby Chix at lowest prices. 
43 years experience, with my 100 page 

Catalog and Breeders’ Guide Free. 
W. A. WEBER, Box 53, Mankato, Minn. 


BOOTH tie CHICKS 


Postpaid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. pve. 
bred Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, $4. 


























50, $8; 100, $15. Leghorns, 100, $13; 500, S00; 
etc. 12 other breeds. Bank reference. Free catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 746 CLINTON, MO. 





> 64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-)re pred 
Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 


at reduced prices. 32nd year. Largest plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog tree. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 871, Mankato, Minn. 
Musical Comedies 


and_ Revues, Min- PL Make-up G:« one 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog F RE 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


EARN MONEY <2! 2, si and, oes 
fabrics in full or part time, 
men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write today 


for our attractive offer. FASHION TRADING COMPANY, 
661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 
¥ sc: d ge $3.5) 100 Visit 
1 


eddi 00. Wine for samples. 









Vaudeville Acts 


Dialogs, Monologs, . 
How to Stage a Play 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script oom 1! pone two 





L, OTT ENGRAVING & 10° Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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QQ’ 
‘an. you afford to labor long hours with a broom and carpet sweeper; can you 


(ford to let remain in your rugs that kind of dirt which cuts rug nap under tread 
of feet, and which only beating will dislodge (you can prove this*. . . . .); can you 
afford to buy new rugs years too soon, in consequence; can you afford to spend 
hours “dusting” — scattering much of it? Can you afford all these things? Then 
you are indeed favored with wealth! For the cost of these things is beyond 

koning. While The Hoover, which saves all these costs, can be secured, 
nplete, from any Authorized Hoover Dealer for only $6.25 down. 


‘The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
*To prove rugs need beating: Turn over a cor 


ner of a rug; with the butt of an ordinary table-knife, or something 
of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece 
of paper; feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
only beating will dislodge. Correctly cleaned by a Hoover, embedded 
dirt is thus vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle tapping of 
the Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor 


Only Six Dollars and Twenty‘ =) Five Cents Down! 











THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO -: The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamiltcn, Ontario 
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Is soft food guilty 


—glance at the evidence 


O LONGER can we doubt 

that our soft modern food is to 

blame for the troubles we have 
with our gums. 

The professional papers and the 
published statements of the foremost 
practitioners agree that our diet of soft 
food is at the root of the trouble. 


How soft food 
breaks down gums 


Gums, to remain hard and firm, must 
have a good, rousing circulation of 
the blood within their walls. As one 
authority writes: 


‘In the process of masticating coarse 
foods, a natural massage takes place, cre- 
ating a pressure and release of the blood 
vessels in the gum tissue which stimulate 
the circulation.” 


Under the healthy stimulus of 
coarse, fibrous foods, troubles from the 
gums were unknown. But the soft 
foods that we eat today rob our gums of 
the work and massage 
they need to keep them 
sound and healthy. 


Hasty eating to 
blame, too 


And to make matters 
worse, our peculiarly 
American habit of eat- 
ing too hastily still 
further reduces the 
amount of mechanical 
stimulation that eating 
should give to the 
gums. As another writer puts it: 


‘All are agreed that our habits of rapid 
eating, combined with soft or predigested 
foods, deprive the gums of the natural 
stimulation they are intended to receive.” 


A trial tube, enough to last you for ten days, will 
be sent gladly if you will forward coupon below. 








THE READING of this page will teach you 
the care of your gums and may prevent 
your toothbrush from ever “showing pink.” 
How the regular stimulation of your gums 








Does your toothbrush “ 


show pink’’? 


is necessary for the preservation of a 
sound, healthy set of teeth, is shown by 
these opinions of famous authorities on 
oral hygiene. 

















Modern food, soft and creamy, 


is too “easy” on our gums 


The most palatable foods are the 
richest, the creamiest, the most highly 
refined. They are the ones that pam- 
per our gums and ruin our teeth. An 
authority on pyorrhea declares: 


“The epicurean taste, which craves 
highly concentrated food, therefore may 
rightly be called a pernicious habit. 
Foods subjected to elaborate chemical 
and mechanical manipulation are direct- 
ly to blame for the alarming spread of 
pyorrhea.” 


How Ipana strengthens 


weakened gum tissue 

In the face of such evidence, it is not 
strange that people are coming to 
realize the importance of daily care of 
their gums, as well as daily cleaning of 
their teeth. And, as an- 
other investigator tells 
us, the remedy is: 

‘Not that we should re- 
vert to primordial life, 
but that we should apply 


the correction as soon as, 
or before, gum recession 


Because Ipana Tooth 
Paste is a dentifrice 
that stimulates the gums as well as 
cleans the teeth, Ipana will help you 


to keep your gums hard and firm 


and free from the troubles that follow 
in the train of the “pink” toothbrush. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CoO. 


City 





Dept. S25, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IpANA TooTH 
Paste without charge or obligation on my part. 
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— stimulates the gums 
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In fact, it is to the professional recom- 
mendations of dentists whose patients 








suffered from weakened, soft and 
bleeding gums, that Ipana on 
owes its start. fy) 


Many dentists recom- 
mend a gum massage with %* 
Ipana, after the . 
regular cleaning 
with Ipana and - 

the brush, as a 
splendid home 
aid to the general 
restorative treat- 
ment. For Ipana contains ziratol, a 
valuable antiseptic and hemostatic 
known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. Ziratol is 
used after extraction, to allay the bleed- 
ing of the wound and to restore to the 
gums their normal tonicity. Its pres- 
ence gives Ipana the power to aid in 
the healing and toning of soft, under- 
nourished gums. 
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Hasty eat , like soft food, 


robs the gums aie stimulation 





Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or tender, go to the drug store 
today and buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before you have finished using it, you 
cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its 
smooth, rich consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 
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From a far island 
comes 


this flavor, fresh 
7 


Isle of Oahu in Hawaii, 
where Honolulu is, and the 
famous shining beach of 
Waikiki. Did you know-that 
the best pineapple in all the 
world grows there? 

So far away; yet on your 
own table every day you 
may serve this choice trop- 
ical fruit—have it with all 
its matchless tenderness and 
sweet, sparkling flavor! 

For Libby packs it for you 
right where it grows; cuts it 
just when the hot sun has 
coaxed it to perfection there 
in the fields, and packs it at 
once to preserve for you all 
its wonderful delicacy and 
lragrance. 


Endless ways to 
serve tt 


Served just as it is, Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple is a 
never failing appetizer. 
Every taste makes you hun- 
ery for whatever else is 
served, then for one more 
taste of the fruit itself. 

And no end to the dainty 
salads and desserts you can 
make with it. That is why 
so many women like to have 
2 can or two always on hand. 
Get a can yourself today— 
be sure it’s Libby’s Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple—and 
try it in these recipes. 

There are other delicious 
pineapple dishes, too, in our 
booklet, “‘Libby’s Luscious 
vruits.” It’s free—just tell 

1e you'd like a copy. 


A puzzle party 


Have you had a cross-word 
puzzle party yet? They’re 
great fun! 

I can tell you where to get 
the puzzles. And I have some 
nice new recipes that. would 
make a lovely “surprise” menu 
for such a party. Write me! 


Ml Mt 


Cooking Correspondent 
Libby, MSNeill « Libby 
152 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 





Pineapple Torte 


This is one of those “‘just-right”’ des- 
serts—not too heavy, and not too 
light; so pretty to look at, and when 
your fork cuts down through the 
double layer of tender pineapple and 
cake—! It’s easy to make, too; and a 
very good way to use up left-over cake. 


Cut a piece of cake—any kind—into 
a ring the size and thickness of a slice 
of pineapple. Frost with butter frost- 
ing, and roll the sides in chopped 
browned almonds, or other chopped 
nuts. Drain a ring of Libby’s Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple; place it on the 

cake, and garnish with a candied cherry 





NM O fo a wintry land 
is brought 


Hawaiian sunshine 


Pineapple Divinity 


Divinity is a fitting name for this des- 
sert—it does have the dest flavor! Try it. 


Cut Libby’s Sliced Pineapple in 
cubes; mix with 4 cup grated cocoa- 
nut and 1 cup quartered marshmal- 
lows. (If you are in a special hurry, 
use Libby’s Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, drained). Mix well, and let stand 
in a cool place long enough for the deli- 
cate pineapple flavor to blend thor- 
oughly with the other ingredients. 
Garnish with walnut halves or cherries 


Butterfly Salad 


This is a delightful little conceit. Put 
together ina es it makes, never- 
theless, a really satisfying salad. 


Split a banana lengthwise and cut in 
half, Place one of these pieces on a 
crisp leaf of lettuce. On each side of 
the banana place a half ring of age s 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, to form 
butterfly wings. Ganeh ¢ these with 
bits of candied fruit and serve with 
French dressing 










































Your mirror can show you a perfect skin, bright eyes, 
a graceful figure and an enchanting gown. But you 
can add still another charm—one that ts lovely in 
itself, and that seems to enhance all the others. Your 
mirror cannot show tt to you, but you will see it re- 
flected in the admiration of those about you. It is the 
charm of perfume—the final touch that makes all the 
rest perfect. 


Choose your perfume as carefully as you do your 
loveliest frock. Be sure that it harmonizes with your 
type, so that it seems to belong to you alone. 





The Charm Your Mirror Does Not Show 


Cashmere 
Bouguet 











COLGATE 





Perfumes 
















Florient 


It is easy to choose the right perfume 
with the Colgate Perfume Test, and 
lots of fun besides, Write for the three 
trial vials of perfume, perfumers’ 
testing slips and directions for mak- 
ing the test. Enclose a 2-cent stamp. 
Address Colgate & Co., Dept. 969, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 


